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It is my pleasure to present to you A Framework for Thinking—A Plan 
for Action: Transportation in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Governor Romney’s twenty-year vision for transportation in Massa- 
chusetts. This plan, which is a draft for public review and comment, 
places particular emphasis on the importance of system preserva- 
tion, objective decision-making, and multi-modal mobility. With 
funds available for transportation projects never sufficient to meet 
demand, this plan starts the conversation by which the transporta- 
tion agencies will identify and invest in those projects that will best 
promote a healthy, sustainable, and prosperous future for the Com- 
monwealth’s citizens. 





This plan builds upon previously articulated policies of the Romney Administration, as reflect- 
ed in eight guiding principles outlined in Chapter One. Some of the major emphasis areas of 
the plan include the need to preserve and improve our existing system, consistent with the 
Governor’s Fix-It-First initiative; the continued implementation and refinement of an objec- 
tive, transparent, and inclusive planning process; and the continued integration of our trans- 
portation service delivery network into a unified Department of Transportation that focuses on 
customer needs instead of traditional agency boundaries. 


Keeping our existing system functional and in good repair must be our first concern. Our exist- 
ing system is intensively used but, unfortunately, has not always been well-maintained. On the 
highway network, our bridge needs alone equal approximately $200 million a year; at the same 
time, the MBTA’s State of Good Repair needs are approximately $450 million per year. The 
plan therefore recommends that the state transportation agencies establish guidelines to dedi- 
cate between 75% and 90% of their new capital investments to preserving and improving the 
existing system. The final percentages to be recommended will evolve during the statewide dis- 
cussion of this draft. 


Fix-It-First, however, is not Fix-It-Only. When we decide to expand the transportation system, 
our decisions should be preceded by strong local planning and broad stakeholder participation. 
Broad consensus already exists on the project evaluation criteria that we proposed in 2003 and 
that the Metropolitan Planning Organizations subsequently adapted and adopted. While those 
criteria will form the basis for a discussion and decisions regarding major infrastructure projects, 
we also need to go further and anticipate the changes that increased mobility will cause—both 
the economic growth that we seek and the sprawl that we seek to control. To that end, the 
plan commits to the establishment of a new program under which the state will take the lead in 
funding locally-controlled planning studies designed to ensure that the communities of affected 
project areas are ready, willing, and able to leverage smart growth before the Commonwealth 
commits to a proposed investment. 


This emphasis on local input and coordinated decision-making is one example of our increased 
commitment to a customer-driven, needs-based analysis of our existing and planned transporta- 
tion network, consistent with Governor Romney’s overarching sustainable development policy. 


We can and will choose to reinforce and reinvigorate active village centers, vibrant urban 
areas, and treasured open spaces, and this plan evidences our commitment to these areas. By 
continuing to use transportation to leverage smart growth instead of sprawl, we can make Mass- 
achusetts a better place to live and work. 


I trust that you will find this draft a useful framework for an ongoing discussion of our trans- 
portation needs and quality-of-life issues, and that together we can adopt an action-plan to give 
Massachusetts a transportation system that will serve us now and well into the future. I invite 
your input and look forward to working with you throughout the coming months as we finalize 


this draft. 


Very truly yours, 


John Cogliano 
Secretary of Transportation 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
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EXECUTIVE 
SUMMARY 


BACKGROUND 


In July 2004, An Act Restructuring the Transportation Systems of the Com- 
monwealth (Chapter 196 of the Acts of 2004) was passed by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature and signed by Governor Mitt Romney. The new 
law required the preparation of a long-range, multimodal transportation 
plan for the Commonwealth. The most recent such document, Access- 
ing the Future: The Intermodal Transportation Policy Plan for the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, was published in 1995, shortly after the comple- 
tion of the design of the Charles River Crossing component of the 
Central Artery/Tunnel project and three years prior to peak project 
construction. A new plan, one that establishes the transportation agen- 
da for the post-Artery period, is now needed. This document is the 
foundation of that effort. 


Well-designed, well-sited transportation infrastructure is the product of 
thoughtful planning. By bringing together transportation 
Well- professionals, community residents, and local and 
designed, statewide interest groups, transportation planning can 
well-sited produce public facilities and programs that support 
eS Se Community goals, provide safe and efficient mobili- 
infrastructure fe ee 
: ty for individuals and goods, and enhance both the 
is the product ; 
economy and the natural environment by encourag- 

of thoughtful 
Reaning ing growth in areas of established development. For 

all of these reasons, the Commonwealth has an inter- 
est in continually refining its planning and project-devel- 
opment processes. 
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A FRAMEWORK FOR THINKING Increased commercial activity, new jobs, and 
new residential development are critical to 
maintaining Massachusetts as a vibrant place 
to live and do business. That growth needs 
to occur in ways that do not degrade our 
communities or the environment, and do 
not require investments in new transporta- 
tion facilities beyond the financial capacity 
of federal, state, and local governments. This 
plan explores the need to achieve the dual 


goals of growth and livability. 
According to information presented to the 
Massachusetts Transportation Finance Com- THEMES AND ORGANIZATION 
mission, in 2004 the Commonwealth dedi- This document is divided into three parts 
cated more than $4.2 bil- 
lion to its transportation 
system, a highly-devel- 
oped network that repre- 
sents decades of invest- 
ment. The 
Commonwealth’s Fix-It- 


This document presents eight guiding princi- 
ples—each described in detail in its own 
chapter—that articulate the mission of the 
Massachusetts transportation agencies. 
Although the principles address different 
aspects of the transportation endeavor, they 
share the goal of targeting growth to those 
places where it can be well supported by 
safe, secure, and cost-effective infrastructure. 


containing fifteen chap- 
ters, as well as an after- 
word. There are also three 
appendices. The first part 
of the document includes 
an introductory statement 
of first principles, a 


Increased commercial activity, new 
sColexyur-lale Mati ma-rd(o (lal dt-] me (-a0/-1(6) oe 
ment are critical to maintaining 
Massachusetts as a vibrant place to 
live and do business. That growth 
needs to occur in ways that do not 


degrade our communities or the 





First policy prioritizes the Aten nt amen i Clatey require description of the Massa- 
preservation and investments in new transportation chusetts transportation 
enhancement of that sys- [Rreraihire beyond the financial network, and a chapter on 
tem. By using transporta- [elo lai semi (ie Meielecme-laleM (ote: emographic, economic, 
tion expenditures to governments. and travel trends. The 
encourage development in second part of the docu- 
central business districts, traditional town ment contains eight chapters built around 
centers, and areas that have already been eight major themes. The topics covered by 
designed for commercial, industrial, and those chapters are: 


business uses, the Romney Administration is 
working to focus growth in the most appro- 
priate areas and simultaneously protect open 
space and environmental resources. These 
policies, including the Communities First pol- 
icy, emphasize the importance of achieving 
densities that are contextually appropriate, 
support public transit and pedestrian-scale 
activities, encourage the creation of new 
housing and employment opportunities, and 
respect the natural and cultural environment 
of Massachusetts. 


¢ Objective, Coordinated, Transparent, and 
Inclusive Decision-Making—Good trans- 
portation planning is transparent and 
inclusive. It uses objective criteria that 
are well grounded in established policies 
to make decisions and it constantly 
reaches out to new stakeholders. Chapter 
4 details the commitment of the Massa- 
chusetts transportation agencies and 
Metropolitan Planning Organizations to 
better transportation planning, begin- 
ning with the adoption of objective eval- 
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uation criteria for both project selection 
and development. Chapter 4 also out- 
lines several changes designed to make 
the transportation agencies more respon- 
sive to community concerns. 


System Preservation—In almost all cases, 
the most effective use of our limited 
transportation resources is to preserve 
and improve the function of our existing 
facilities by maintaining a state of good 
repair, relieving chokepoints, addressing 
high-incident crash locations, and using 
technology to improve mobility. The 
Romney Administration’s Fix-It-First pol- 
icy reflects this outlook, encouraging 
careful maintenance and upgrading of 
our existing infrastructure. On the transit 
side, Silver Line Phase III is expected to 
be the last major expansion project that 
the MBTA will undertake with its own 
funds, after which unprecedented state 
resources will be directed toward system 
preservation. On the highway side, the 
Romney Administration has emphasized 
the importance of investing in our 
bridges, recently committing to doubling 
commitments to the bridge program to at 
least $200 million per year. This new 
infusion of funds will address the needs 
of some 700 bridges over just the next 
five years and will reduce the number of 
structurally-deficient bridges by 20% by 
2010. Chapter 5 describes the applica- 
tion of the Fix-It-First policy and recom- 
mends that the transportation agencies 
establish guidelines to dedicate between 
75% and 90% of their new capital 
investments to preserving and improving 
the existing system. 


Transportation and Sustainable Develop- 
ment—The theme of sustainable 
growth—an articulation of the linkages 


among transportation infrastructure, 
housing availability, energy consumption, 
economic development, and environ- 
mental protection—truns throughout this 
plan. Chapter 6 describes major initia- 
tives to encourage sustainable growth, 
including establishment of the Office for 
Commonwealth Development, support 
for transit oriented development, and the 
creation of the Commonwealth Capital 
Fund. The Executive Office of Trans- 
portation and MassHighway are also 
implementing a new Clean Wells pro- 
gram to eliminate within 18 months the 
backlog of wells contaminated by road 
salt. As part of this program, MassHigh- 
way is currently investigating reports of 
possible contamination in approximately 
80 wells across the Commonwealth. 
Chapter 6 also describes programs that 
encourage transportation choice in 
accord with the Commonwealth’s Sus- 
tainable Development principles. 


Operational Efficiency and Cost-Effective- 
ness—To provide for the long-term pros- 
perity of the Commonwealth, and to 
ensure that citizens and visitors receive 
the best transportation services possible, 
it is imperative that all transportation 
projects and programs be cost-effective 
and run as efficiently as possible. Chap- 
ter 7 discusses how the transportation 
agencies are implementing new policies 
and technologies to improve operational 
efficiency and achieve cost-savings with- 
out compromising customer service. 
There are many new ways to be more 
efficient and deliver more transportation 
services and for less cost. Three tech- 
niques of particular importance are 
enhanced management rights at the 
MBTA,; the introduction of automated 
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fare collection within the MBTA system; 
and the implementation of construction 
reform, including “design build.” Among 
other initiatives, the transportation 
agencies are providing streamlined appli- 
cation procedures for highway access and 
commercial vehicle permits; readying an 
on-line project tracking system; and pur- 
suing new construction management 
techniques, including the implementa- 
tion of an on-line bidding system. 


Mobility—Mobility is the core function 
of any transportation program. Chapter 8 
describes the three techniques that Mass- 
achusetts uses to address its mobility 
needs: (1) managing system demand 
through programs tailored to particular 
customers, such as the expanded Safe 
Routes to Schools initiative; (2) provid- 
ing transportation choice through a bal- 
anced and multimodal transportation 
network, one which incorporates cost- 
effective options for public transit in 
urban, suburban, and rural areas; (3) 
adding selective capacity increases that 
are preceded by a new program of state- 
supported local planning to establish 
how affected communities will handle 
impacts—both positive and negative— 
that proposed projects would bring. 
Chapter 8 also outlines some of the spe- 
cial needs of freight—rail and water, as 
well as truck—and the importance of 
securing railroad rights-of-way for future 
use and creating good connectivity for 
on-dock rail freight at the Port of 
Boston. 


Safety—The safety of all users of the 
transportation network, regardless of 
mode, is of paramount importance. 
Chapter 9 discusses several initiatives 


and new technologies that Massachusetts 
uses to save lives, prevent injuries, and 
improve the overall safety of travel, such 
as expanding the Top 1,000 High Crash 
Locations report to include roadway seg- 
ments as well as intersections. Chapter 9 
also provides information on safety proj- 
ects currently underway for each mode. 


Security—Securing the transportation 
system from threats and disruptions is an 
overarching concern for all transporta- 
tion providers. The terrorist attacks of 
September 11, 2001 demonstrated that 
the innate characteristics of the trans- 
portation system—its openness, accessi- 
bility, and strategic placement—may 
make it vulnerable to the threat of harm. 
Chapter 10 explains how the transporta- 
tion agencies are working together to 
secure the transportation system from 
external threats and create more secure 
transportation facilities, including recent 
initiatives at the Registry of Motor Vehi- 
cles on document authentication, tamp- 
er-resistant licenses, facial recognition 
systems, and screening for hazardous 
materials endorsements. In addition, 
Chapter 10 describes the collaborative 
program Operation Exodus, which would 
allow for the safe evacuation of the City 
of Boston in a time of crisis. 


Special Constituencies—The transporta- 
tion agencies must always be mindful of 
the special mobility needs of unique con- 
stituencies, including elders and chil- 
dren, persons with disabilities, economi- 
cally and historically disadvantaged 
persons, and persons with language barri- 
ers. Chapter 11 discusses how we can 
meet those new and special mobility 
needs, including through the Mobility 
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Assistance Program, which is anticipated 
to have its funding doubled over the 
next five years. Among the described 
groups is the elder population, which will 
increasingly include the baby boomer 
generation. The transportation implica- 
tions of that demographic shift will likely 
create greatly increased demands for 
travel options. 


The third part of this plan contains three 
chapters, in addition to a conclusion and 
discussion of next steps. The three chapters 
focus on: 


© Major Infrastructure Projects—Of particu- 
lar note are large-scale infrastructure 
projects, often known as ‘megaprojects.’ 
These important projects, which are 
beyond the funding capacity of any sin- 
gle Metropolitan Planning Organization, 
are typically supported with federal and 
state funds allocated as part of the annu- 
al State Transportation Improvement 
Program process. While they vary greatly 
in purpose and cost, these projects pres- 
ent special challenges for regional budg- 
ets that try to accommodate them. Estab- 
lishing a fair and transparent approach to 
major infrastructure projects is an impor- 
tant goal of the transportation agencies. 
Chapter 12 recommends four principles 
to apply towards achieving that goal: (1) 
seek projects that will attract at least 
50% non-state funding, including federal 
funding or private or local funds; (2) 
make sure that host communities are 
ready, willing, and able to address any 
land use changes that the project will 
bring, as defined by corridor studies and 
other planning tools; (3) focus on proj- 
ects that will help to create housing and 
jobs; (4) be mindful of geographic equity, 


environmental justice, and other stan- 
dards of fairness. Chapter 14 then identi- 
fies a geographically- and modally- 
diverse roster of major infrastructure 
projects, products of comprehensive 
planning processes, that may offer partic- 
ularly significant regional benefits for the 
Commonwealth. 


Financing—It is axiomatic that public 
dollars must be spent wisely, and that 
there are never enough resources to meet 
all needs. Massachusetts has benefited 
from a widespread and bipartisan under- 
standing that transportation infrastruc- 
ture is a good investment. Going for- 
ward, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts will need to leverage non- 
state funds—particularly federal funds— 
and ensure that every investment brings 
a substantial benefit that supports our 
policy goals. In addition, the Common- 
wealth should encourage the use of Dis- 
trict Improvement Financing and other 
“value capture” mechanisms to support 
transportation projects. Chapter 13 dis- 
cusses current sources and uses for the 
approximately $4.2 billion that Massa- 
chusetts now dedicates annually to trans- 
portation. With the MBTA on a Forward 
Funded budget, it does not have ade- 
quate resources to undertake the ageres- 
sive transit goals we have set forth. This 
plan would not require the MBTA to 
finance any of the remaining transit 
commitment megaprojects associated 
with the Central Artery/Tunnel project. 
Rather, the Commonwealth will put its 
money where its mouth is, by freeing up 
more of the Commonwealth’s bond 
funds—moving nearly $100 million per 
year in state staff costs from bonds to the 
operating budget—or raising the state’s 
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bond cap as necessary to pay for the out- 
standing transit commitments. 


The appendices contain an expanded 

description of the Massachu- 
Rein- setts transportation net- 
vestment in work, information on 


our current the regulatory frame- 
infrastructure will sear fortran 


also help to rein- portation plan- 
force the goals of 









: ning, and 
sustainable growth : 
by drawing new summaries of the 
long-range 


development to areas 
that already have 
significant trans- 
portation infra- 
structure and 
capacity. 


regional plans and 
project recommen- 
dations adopted by 
the thirteen Metro- 
politan Planning Orga- 
nizations in 2003. 


NEXT STEPS 


Our highway, transit, rail, aviation, and port 
systems represent massive investments made 
over many decades, but much of our infra- 
structure is now in need of significant main- 
tenance and improvement. For the short 
term, this document emphasizes the immedi 
acy of the many transportation needs of the 
Commonwealth. This document includes a 
clear articulation of the fact that present and 
future transportation funding will be 
required to care for and repair infrastructure 
that has been neglected in the past, on our 
roads, bridges, rails, and trails. Reinvestment 
in our current infrastruc- 
ture will also help to rein- 
force the goals of sustain- 
able growth by drawing 
new development to areas 
that already have signifi- 
cant transportation infrastructure and capac- 


ity. 


\ 


Following the release of this docu- 
aat=al eam dale = <LOUlen cM Olnil(a-Meli 
Transportation will undertake a 


statewide process of public review 
and comment. 





Even with our best efforts to increase the 
capacity of the existing system, however, all 
projections indicate that transportation 
demand will continue to outpace supply. 
Massachusetts is a dynamic state with a 
healthy economy and a vibrant cultural life; 
transportation congestion is one result of 
those conditions. For those situations in 
which new transportation capacity increases 
are merited, they must support the Com- 
monwealth’s goals for long-term livability 
and prosperity, result from inclusive public 
involvement, and be developed through 
objective and transparent project-develop- 
ment processes. The transportation agencies 
have begun to implement a system for assess- 
ing the costs and benefits of proposed proj- 
ects across modes, and will work with the 
Massachusetts Metropolitan Planning Orga- 
nizations and the Regional Planning Agen- 
cies in the coming year to refine the process. 


HOW YOU CAN PARTICIPATE 


The transportation agencies of the Com- 
monwealth are committed to undertaking a 
long-term, multimodal statewide transporta- 
tion planning process that will support the 
Massachusetts transportation agenda of the 
next several decades. Following the release 
of this document, the Executive Office of 
Transportation will undertake a statewide 
process of public review and comment. That 
process—which is intended to involve mem- 
bers of the general public, 
planning and transporta- 
tion professionals, interest 
and advocacy groups, and 
specialists from fields such 
as housing and job-cre- 
ation—will include public 
meetings around the state for general discus- 
sion and targeted forums for the considera- 
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tion of particular sub-topics. We invite you 
to make this your plan. 


The Executive Office of Transportation will 
also build on the regional planning process 
to use the objective evaluation criteria 
described in this plan for those major infra- 
structure projects currently under considera- 
tion within the Commonwealth. The addi- 
tional information gathered through the 
processes of public review and project evalu- 
ation will then be used to augment this doc- 
ument, which will be released in final form 
at the end of 2005. Finally, TEA-21, the fed- 
eral authorizing legislation for all highway 
and transit programs, is likely to be reautho- 
rized this year after almost two years of inter- 
im extensions. That new authorization will 
re-establish the levels and policies by which 
federal funding will be available to Massa- 
chusetts over the next six years and will pro- 
vide an important part of the transportation 
conversation that will occur during 2005. 
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CHAPTER 1 







First Principles 


he Foundations 
of Transportation 
Decision-Making 
in Massachusetts 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1995, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts responded to the 
requirements of the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act 
of 1991 by releasing a policy-level intermodal transportation plan titled 
Accessing the Future. In the years since then, much has changed. ISTEA 
and its successor, the Transportation Efficiency Act for the 21st Centu- 
ry, fundamentally altered the way transportation planning is performed 
in the United States. Together, the two federal statutes opened the 
process to a wider range of stakeholders, incorporated local and regional 
transportation priorities in state-level planning—including the mobility 
needs of freight carriers—and recognized the importance of pedestrians, 
bicyclists, and other transportation modes. 


Transportation planning in Massachusetts has evolved since ISTEA to 
be an integrated multi-agency effort in which the transportation needs 
of the 351 Commonwealth communities are identified, prioritized, and 
addressed. These changes, and others described below, lead us to now 
develop a new and comprehensive vision for transportation policy in 
the Commonwealth. 


Ten years ago, the commuter rail network of the Massachusetts Bay 
Transportation Authority provided no service to the South Shore; 
today, the Middleborough/Lakeville and Kingston/Plymouth lines serve 
thousands of travelers every day, and the restoration of the Greenbush 
line will soon be completed. Ten years ago, daily vehicle miles traveled 
in Massachusetts equaled approximately 128 million; today, approxi- 
mately 147 million miles are traveled every day in the Commonwealth, 
an increase of 15%. Ten years ago, Accessing the Future noted the 
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importance of incorporating bicycling and 
pedestrian safety into the design, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of roadways and 
bridges; today, bicycling and walking safety 
and mobility are recognized as components 
of all projects. 


These changes—along with a heightened 
awareness of the connections between envi- 
ronmental and economic sustainability and 
transportation decision-making—have a sig- 
nificant bearing on the provision of trans- 
portation services in the Com- 
The monwealth. The Romney 
Administration has 
focused on the con- 
nections among 
transportation, 
land use, hous- 
ing availabili- 















Romney 
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connections among 
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Commonwealth, high- eee 
as keys toa 


lighting the role that 
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play in a vision of 
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growth. 


successful future 
for the Common- 
wealth, highlight- 
ing the role that trans- 
portation has to play ina 
vision of sustainable growth. For 
these reasons, a new articulation of the core 
policies on which transportation programs 
and projects are based is both timely and 
important. This document is the foundation 
for a comprehensive, integrated, multimodal, 
long-range planning process in Massachu- 
setts, the results of which will be used by 
decision-makers to prioritize and implement 
the transportation agenda of the next twen- 
ty-five years. 





\ 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


Although much has changed since 1995, the 
fundamental transportation challenges faced 
then are still with us: to ensure mobility for 
all residents, visitors, and businesses in Mass- 
achusetts, to do so safely and efficiently with 
limited resources, and to foster economic 
prosperity while preserving our natural, cul- 
tural, and historic assets. In addition, we 
have added new imperatives to our mission: 
to use transportation infrastructure to pro- 
mote principles of sustainability, to ensure 
that transportation services are distributed 
appropriately and equitably to all Common- 
wealth residents, and to protect our trans- 
portation network from security threats. This 
document presents a plan for action, a 
framework within which the transportation 
agencies of Massachusetts will realize the 
goals of their mission. 


To create this framework, the Executive 
Office of Transportation has developed eight 
principles to guide transportation decision- 
making in the Commonwealth. These prin- 
ciples, which both articulate existing institu- 
tional priorities and establish a vision for the 
future, are used as the structure around 
which the most of this document is organ- 
ized. 
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1. The transportation system of the Com- 2. The transportation system of the Com- 


monwealth of Massachusetts shall be monwealth of Massachusetts represents 
the product of an objective, coordinat- an irreplaceable asset that must be pre- 
ed, transparent, and inclusive decision- served and improved by allocating suffi- 
making process. cient resources in the most effective 
The implementation of transportation a 

programs and the construction of trans- As part of the Commonwealth’s Fix-It- 


portation facilities can profoundly influ- First policy, in which transportation proj- 
A | ae ects that emphasize preservation 
and improvement over expan- 
sion are prioritized, the trans- 
portation agencies of the Com- 
monwealth have placed 
increased emphasis on improv- 
4 ing the existing system. Consis- 
tent with that policy, one of the 
first to be issued by Governor 
Romney upon taking office in 
2003, the transportation agen- 
cies have implemented asset 
management tools for monitor- 
Be ing and maintaining the exist- 
“es2 ing transportation network. 
These tools include PONTIS, a database 
used to manage the structural health of 
all Commonwealth bridges. A similar 
system has been developed to monitor 
the pavement condition of all state road- 
ways. These systems, coupled with other 
asset management tools used by the 
Massachusetts transit agencies—such as 
the nationally-recognized State of Good 
Repair model used by the Massachusetts 
Bay Transportation Authority—will 
make it possible for the Commonwealth 
to proactively maintain and repair its 
transportation infrastructure, avoiding 
costly delays in maintenance and con- 
tributing to the overall safety and effi- 
ciency of the transportation system. 


ence communities. Trans- 
portation improvements can 
generate increased mobility 
and economic growth, but 
they can also cause environ- 
mental impacts and commu- 
nity dislocation. For these 
reasons, it is vital to have 
an inclusive transportation 
decision-making process in 
which the impacts of pro- 
posals can be considered. 


As part of the efforts of the 
Romney Administration to 
make transportation deci- 
sion-making more transparent and 
responsive to local and regional needs, 
the Executive Office of Transportation 
has developed a set of objective trans- 
portation project evaluation criteria. The 
criteria make it possible to assess all pro- 
posed transportation projects, across 
modes, in a consistent manner. The out- 
come of these assessments will provide 
decision-makers with the tools they need 
to determine the mix of projects that will 
best satisfy transportation needs within 
the constraint of available financial 
resources. The Massachusetts Metropoli- 
tan Planning Organizations have partici- 
pated in this process, so that the criteria 
can be used to address both state and 
regional needs. 3. The transportation system of the Com- 
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monwealth of Massachusetts shall fos- 
ter a sustainable society, in which eco- 
nomic growth and environmental pro- 
tection work in tandem, quality of life is 
enhanced, and the historic and scenic 
values that attract visitors to the Com- 
monwealth are maintained. 


The creation of the Office for Common- 
wealth Development, one of the major 
initiatives of the Romney Administra- 
tion, has fostered an environment in 
which transportation planning and 
implementation can serve the goals of 
creating a more sustainable society and 
healthful environment for our citizens. 
The sustainability agenda of the Com- 
monwealth is supported by ten principles 
of Sustainable Growth, developed by the 
Romney Administration to guide devel- 
opment in the Commonwealth. The 
Communities First policy, a reflection of 
the sustainable growth principles, under- 
scores the importance of community 
involvement in transportation decision- 
making by requiring that all reconstruc- 
tion projects done by the Massachusetts 
Highway Department be responsive to 
the environments—natural and cultur- 
al—within which projects are undertak- 
en. One example of this heightened con- 
cern is the Clean Wells initiative, 
through which MassHighway will 
increase its commitment to remedy wells 
that have been contaminated by road 
salt. 


By encouraging transportation projects 
that support growth in walkable, human- 
centered communities—such as transit- 
oriented development, a bipartisan ini- 
tiative supported by both the Legislature 
and the Romney Administration—the 





Office for Commonwealth Development 
and the Massachusetts transportation 
agencies are working to build a future for 
the Commonwealth that will provide 
both mobility for our citizens and the 
infrastructure necessary for livable, pros- 
perous communities. 


The transportation system of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts shall be 
built and operated in an efficient and 
cost-effective manner. 


To ensure that the citizens of Massachu- 
setts receive the best transportation serv- 
ices possible, it is vital that all trans- 
portation projects and programs be run 
efficiently and economically. In their 
interactions with the public, the trans- 
portation agencies are introducing effi- 
ciencies and cost-savings, often incorpo- 
rating new technologies such as on-line 
permitting from MassHighway, the use of 
Global Positioning Systems for dispatch- 
ing by the Regional Transit Authorities, 
and the Station Management initiative 
of the Massachusetts Bay Transportation 
Authority. The Commonwealth has also 
implemented many Intelligent Trans- 
portation Systems applications that will 
provide significant cost-savings for the 
Commonwealth and improve transporta- 
tion services for the traveling public. 
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To ensure coordination among the trans- 
portation agencies, the Romney Admin- 
istration and the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture partnered to pass An Act 
Restructuring the Transportation Systems of 
the Commonwealth (Chapter 196 of the 
Acts of 2004), which will significantly 
streamline the internal operations of the 
transportation agencies. 


In order to improve our quality of life 
and provide economic opportunities, the 
transportation system of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts shall provide 
increased mobility for people and goods. 
The Commonwealth shall also address 
the growth in traffic congestion through 
strategic, multimodal management of 
demand and increases in supply. 


For Massachusetts to prosper over the 
long term, sufficient mobility must be 
provided to ensure that individuals and 
goods can travel safely and efficiently 
among the commu- 
nities of the Com- 
monwealth and 
between the Com- 
monwealth and its ' 
neighboring states. y 
This can be 
achieved by follow- 
ing the principles 
of Fix-It-First, by 
judicious additions 
of needed transportation capacity, and by 
encouraging land-use strategies that 
ensure that housing, jobs, and services 
are readily accessible. At the same time, 
the long-term well-being of the Com- 
monwealth also depends upon reducing 
the impact of necessary transportation 
infrastructure on the natural and cultural 







environments, a goal which can be aided 
by modifying transportation demand. To 
that end, the Commonwealth supports 
numerous programs to facilitate alterna- 
tives to peak-hour, drive-alone travel, 
including the use of public transit, bicy- 
cling, walking, and other modes. The 
Commonwealth is also working to 
improve the efficiency of the existing 
transportation network by creating mul- 
timodal linkages that extend the geo- 
graphic reach of the system. 


The transportation system of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts shall be 
safe both for users and non-users. A 
three-pronged approach of safety-orient- 
ed engineering, enforcement, and pub- 
lic education will ensure that safety is 
considered in all aspects of design, con- 
struction and operation. 


The safety of the users, employees, and 
facilities of the transportation system 
across all modes is of 
paramount concern. 
| The transportation 
agencies continually 
monitor the condition 
of the system to 

¥ ensure that it is safe to 
travel on the roads, 
bridges, and rails of 
Massachusetts. Intelli- 
= gent Transportation 
Systems technologies are deployed across 
the Commonwealth to assist in detecting 
and preventing safety problems, while 
physical improvements that increase the 
safety of the roadway and transit net- 
works are made a priority. In addition, 
the Romney Administration has promot- 
ed several projects designed to improve 
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high-incident crash sites, including the 
replacement of the Sagamore Rotary and 
the improvement of Route 2 between 
Phillipston and Erving. 


The transportation system of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts shall be 
secure, with all modes and users pro- 
tected from external threats. 


Since September 11th, the security of 
the nation’s transportation network has 
become an overarching concern for all 
transportation providers. Responsible for 
roadway and transit facilities that run 
directly in and under the major financial, 
cultural, and government areas of the 
Commonwealth, the transportation 
agencies must be vigilant to protect these 
facilities from the 
threat of harm. The 
Secretary of the Execu- 
tive Office of Trans- 
portation has therefore 
established the Trans- 
portation Security 
Roundtable—a securi- 
ty-oriented collaboration among the 
transportation agencies, launched in 
April 2003—and has supported security 
enhancements at the Regional Transit 
Authorities and the Massachusetts Bay 
Transportation Authority. Massport has 
also led the nation by installing innova- 
tive baggage-screening technologies, 
while the Registry of Motor Vehicles has 
recently introduced the most tamper- 
resistant driver’s license in the nation. 


The transportation system of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts shall be 
designed, built, and operated so that it 
serves the needs of all of its users and is 
accessible and convenient for patrons of 


PX dalkwe ore lonl-lal ami aicclaretcre mae) 
co [Ui (el-me (rani (elamurrLdiare mie) am tals 
next several decades, it must be 
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recognize the inevitability of 
future reassessments. 





diverse physical ability and economic 
Status. 


By providing mobility, transportation 
provides individuals with independence, 
opportunities to work, participate in 
society, and live full lives. For these rea- 
sons, it is vital that the transportation 
facilities of the Commonwealth be safe, 
accessible, and usable by all citizens and 
visitors. The public transit agencies are 
committed to meeting or surpassing the 
requirements of the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act, and are working to improve 
stations and modify transit vehicles to 
make them fully accessible. To serve 
travelers with special needs, the Execu- 
tive Office of Transportation is develop- 
ing programs tailored to students and 
senior citizens. To ensure 
that transportation benefits 
and burdens are distributed 
equitably, the Massachu- 
setts Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Organizations have 
also developed Environ- 
mental Justice policies to ensure that 
transportation services are equitably pro- 
vided to all racial and economic commu- 
nities. 


These eight principles both articulate and 
guide the mission of the transportation agen- 
cies. 


LIMITATIONS OF PLANNING 


In creating a vision for long-term, statewide, 
multimodal transportation, it is important to 
recognize, at the outset, some basic limita- 
tions in both the process and the product. 
To do otherwise is to set ourselves up for 
possible failure and for the waste of limited 
resources. 
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Most important to recognize is the fact that 
we live in a dynamic environment and 
unforeseen changes will almost certainly 
alter what is recommended here; we must 
accept the periodic need to reassess. Long- 
term predictions made in prior transporta- 
tion planning efforts, though based on the 
best data and assumptions available at the 
time, have sometimes fallen short in predict- 
ing trends, outcomes, costs, development 
patterns, congestion levels, and demographic 
shifts. Predictions made in the past, particu- 
larly for large and complex projects or for 
large geographic areas, did not always corre- 
spond with actual outcomes. As this docu- 
ment is intended to guide decision-making 
for the next several decades, it must be flexi- 
ble and dynamic and must recognize the 
inevitability of future reassessments. 


In the short term, this document emphasizes 
the immediacy of many transportation needs 
in the Commonwealth. There is much work 
to be done right now. This document 
includes a clear articulation of the fact that 
present and future transportation funding 
will be required to care for and repair infra- 
structure that has been neglected in the past, 
on our roads, bridges, rails, and trails. 


For the mid-term, this document will address 
those trends that are reasonably foresee- 
able—the aging of the population, the 
increase in vehicle miles traveled, the grow- 
ing distance between work and home—and 
their significance for the transportation 
needs of the future. Other trends also exist, 
including the emergence of a re-urbanization 
movement that is currently contributing to 
revitalization in places such as Lowell, 
Brockton, and neighborhoods of Boston—a 
trend that has the potential to reduce the 
growth in vehicle miles traveled over the 









long-term. Although these trends are only 
beginning to be identified, they can help us 
to envision how we will safely and efficiently 
move people and goods across the Common- 
wealth over the next several decades. 


In addition, it must be recognized that the 
policies described in this document, and in 
the iterations that will follow, 
The will in themselves influence 
improve- development and land 


gent au the use patterns. 
quality of life of 


our citizens over 
id atom (elare mean) 
will be aided by 
the decisions we 
make and the 
actions we 

take today. 


One thing is certain: 
while we may not be 
able to predict the 
future, we can be sure 
that actions taken 
today will affect the 
future. The transportation 
agencies of Massachusetts 
have it in their power to encour- 

age economic growth and a better built 
environment through the endorsement of 
the principles of smart growth and sustain- 
able development. The improvement in the 
quality of life of our citizens over the long- 
term will be aided by the decisions we make 
and the actions we take today. 


PURPOSE AND STRUCTURE OF A 
FRAMEWORK FOR THINKING—A 
PLAN FOR ACTION 


This document represents a new way of 
thinking for the transportation agencies of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
ISTEA and TEA-21 have both expired, and 
the U.S. Congress is currently deliberating 
(and expected to complete in 2005) the next 
multi-year transportation authorization legis- 
lation, the completed version of which will 
surely bring new federal priorities to the 
transportation planning and programming 
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processes. The Central Artery/Tunnel proj- 
ect is today nearing completion, prompting 
broad consideration of the post-Artery future 
of transportation and urban planning in east- 
ern Massachusetts. 


Following the recent passage of An Act 
Restructuring the Transportation Systems of the 
Commonwealth, the transportation agencies 
of Massachusetts are poised for greater inte- 
gration, greater efficiencies, and a more mul- 
timodal approach. This document provides 
the framework within which the agencies 
will identify and prioritize the transportation 
projects and programs of the future. In so 
doing, the agencies will emphasize the 
importance of transportation improvements 
that support existing infrastructure and facil- 
ities—including housing, public services, 
utilities, and employment centers—while 
promoting the creation of housing and 
employment opportunities and preserving 
our natural and cultural landscapes. Recog- 
nizing the need for equity in the provision of 
transportation services, transportation plan- 
ning will support a vision for Massachusetts 
that recognizes and respects the mobility 
needs of all users, that couples community 
preservation with economic growth, and 
that provides a safe and secure environment 
for all citizens and visitors of the Common- 
wealth. 


The rest of Part I of this document provides 
an overview of the Massachusetts transporta- 
tion system and travel trends and demo- 
graphics. Part II is organized around the 
eight guiding principles articulated earlier, 
with each principle fully discussed in an 
individual chapter. Part III includes chap- 
ters on the financing of the transportation 
system and on major infrastructure proj- 
ects—often known as megaprojects—as well 


as chapters dedicated to conclusions and 
next steps. Three appendices are also provid- 
ed: Appendix A offers additional details on 
the transportation system, Appendix B 
describes the legal and regulatory framework 
within which transportation decision-mak- 
ing occurs, and Appendix C consists of syn- 
opses of the transportation plans and recom- 
mendations adopted by each of the 
Massachusetts Metropolitan Planning Orga- 
nizations. 


As reflected in its title, A Framework for 
Thinking—A Plan for Action brings together 
existing policies, resources, and other condi- 
tions in order to establish a framework for 
the Commonwealth’s ongoing analysis of its 
transportation needs. This document will 
also encourage sustainable growth in Massa- 
chusetts by targeting the interplay between 
transportation choices, housing production, 
and job creation. As we move forward into 
the next phase of our long-range planning 
process, this document will serve as a foun- 
dation for future decision-making on trans- 
portation and development. 
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The Commonwealth’s transportation system is an essential resource 
that provides residents and businesses access to markets, jobs, goods, 
and services within the state, the nation, and the world. This chapter 
presents an overview of the major components of Massachusetts’ multi- 
modal system. 


PART 1 — THE PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
ROADS AND BRIDGES 
Highways 


The majority of daily trips in Massachusetts occur on a statewide road- 
way network comprised of over 35,000 centerline miles. Local roads, 
under the authority of individual cities and towns, account for over 
66% of all roadway centerline miles. The remainder of the roadway net- 
work is under jurisdiction of the Massachusetts Highway Department, 
the Massachusetts Turnpike Authority, the Department of Conserva- 
tion and Recreation, and the Massachusetts Port Authority. 


Roadways are classified in terms of their functional importance and the 
characteristics of the service they provide. Interstate highways, other 
expressways, and principal arterials have restricted access and primarily 
serve long-distance trips with a high proportion of through traffic. 
Minor arterials, collectors, and local roads have varying degrees of 
access to adjacent property and typically are used for shorter trips. Fig- 
ure 2-2 shows centerline miles by functional classification. 
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FIGURE 2-2 
Massachusetts Centerline Miles by Functional Classification 


Roadway Type Centerline Miles Percent of Total 
Arterials 5,834 16.4% 
Local Roads 23,585 66.5% 
Total 35,475 100% 


Source: Office of Transportation Planning, 2002 data 


While the interstate system in Massachusetts 
comprises only 1.6% of the state’s centerline 
miles, it carries almost 30% of daily vehicle 
miles traveled (VMT). Figure 2-3 shows 
vehicle miles traveled by functional classifi- 
cation: 


In 2002, there were an estimated 5.4 million 
vehicles registered in Massachusetts, 67% of 
which were automobiles and 33% of which 
were trucks. The total number of registered 
vehicles in Massachusetts increased by 48% 
between 1992 and 2004. There are approxi- 
mately 4.68 million licensed drivers in Mass- 
achusetts, out of a total population of 5.1 
million adults. Massachusetts has fewer vehi- 
cles per licensed driver than does the nation 
as a whole, with one vehicle for every 0.88 
driver compared to the national average of 


one vehicle for every 0.86 driver. 


During 2002, Massachusetts vehicles trav- 
eled approximately 53.3 billion vehicle 
miles, or approximately 11,366 miles per 
vehicle. Total vehicle miles of travel 
increased by 12.6% between 1992 and 2002. 
Total vehicle miles of travel per vehicle 
decreased by over 20% during the same peri- 
od. These VMT and vehicle ownership fig- 
ures reflect more drivers, more vehicles, 
smaller average household size, and the 
value placed upon individual mobility, 
beyond that which is required for work and 
household needs. 


Massachusetts has the lowest traffic fatality 
rates among the states, based on the number 
of licensed drivers and registered vehicles. In 
2002, there were 0.10 traffic fatalities per 


FIGURE 2-3 
Travel by Roadway Type 


oadway Type 


Vehicle Miles Traveled* 


Percent of Total 


Ta meatiiiceyaky) 





Arterials* 70.701 48.5% 
Local Roads 19.542 13.4% 
Total 145.934 100.0% 





Source: Massachusetts Office of Transportation Planning, 2002 data 
*Includes freeways and expressways other than Interstates. 
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1,000 licensed drivers, 0.08 per 1,000 regis- 
tered vehicles, and 0.86 traffic fatalities per 
100 million VMT. The national 
averages are 0.22 traffic fatali- 
ties per 1,000 licensed 
drivers, 0.19 fatalities per 
1,000 registered vehi- 
cles, and 1.6 fatalities 
per 100 million VMT. 
Both Massachusetts 
and the nation 
improved significantly 
since 1993, when the 
fatality rate was 0.96 traffic 
fatalities per 100 million VMT 
for Massachusetts and 1.56 for the 


Mass- 
achusetts 
has the low- 
est traffic fatal- 
ity rates among 
the states, based 
oem uatemalelatlel-lg 
of licensed driv- 
ers and regis- 
tered vehi- 

fa (he 


nation. 


Non-fatal injury accidents in Massachusetts 
dropped from 70,300 in 1993 to 62,358 in 
2000. This is a significant drop with respect 
to the increases in vehicle miles traveled, 
registered vehicles and licensed drivers that 
occurred over that same time period. When 
these factors are taken into consideration, 
non-fatal injury accidents decreased 22% per 
100 million VMT, 18% per 1,000 licensed 
drivers, and 35% per registered vehicle. 


Managed Highways 


MassHighway operates two High Occupancy 
Vehicle facilities on por- 
tions of I-93 north and 
south of Boston. North of 
Boston, a two-mile south- 
bound HOV lane operates 


Medford and the Charles 
River Crossing in Boston, 
and is restricted to vehicles with two or 
more passengers from 6:00 a.m.—10:00 a.m., 
Monday through Friday. During all other 
hours this lane is open to all vehicles. South 





MassHighway has established, 
Tate Meelaldialv(rw cem—><ey-lare ml ocean 
a preservation program that will 


reduce long-term costs of main- 
ie-lialiare male lane Naelaele (Min m tals 
between Mystic Avenue in [gy ateninWeel ton 








g a 

of Boston, a reversible “zipper lane” operates 
northbound from 6:00 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. 
and southbound from 3:00 p.m. to 7:00 p.m., 
Monday through Friday. It runs for six miles, 
between Freeport Street in Dorchester and 
the I-93/Route 3 split in Braintree. Like the 
other HOV lane, this facility is restricted to 
vehicles with two or more passengers. The 
Massachusetts Turnpike Authority offers a 
reduced-rate pass for HOV users of the Turn- 
pike, and the Sumner/Callahan and Ted 
Williams tunnels. 


Bridges 


There are just under 5,000 bridges in Massa- 
chusetts under state or local authority, the 
majority (58%) of which are highway bridges 
under the jurisdiction of MassHighway. 
MassHighway has established, and continues 
to expand upon, a preservation program that 
will reduce long-term costs of maintaining 
highway bridges in the 
Commonwealth (see 
Chapter 5 for a complete 
discussion of bridge preser- 
vation efforts and related 
issues). Figure 2-4 shows 
the number of highway 
bridges under the jurisdiction of each gov- 
ernment entity. 


In addition to the highway bridges shown 
here, the MBTA is responsible for 343 tran- 
sit bridges. 
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FIGURE 2-4 
Highway Bridge Jurisdiction, 2004 


Governmental Entity 


Number of Bridges 


Percent of Total 





Cities and Towns 


1,554 31% 





Department of Conservation and Recreation 109 2% 





Other Agencies 






Not shown in Figure 2-4 is the Tobin Memo- 
rial Bridge, which is under the authority of 
Massport. The Tobin Memorial Bridge was 
erected in 1948-49 and opened to traffic in 
1950. It connects the Charlestown section of 
Boston with Chelsea and is a vital compo- 
nent of north-regional south transportation. 
Thousands of commuters use this facility as 
they travel from the north shore into Boston 
each day. The bridge provides three travel 
lanes northbound on its lower level and 
three lanes southbound on the upper level. 
Tolls are collected from southbound cars 
only. 


In Massachusetts, bridge conditions are 
determined through a nationally adopted 


<1% 


Statewide Total Agee 100% 


Source: Massachusetts Highway Department 


rating system. Using this system, bridges are 
inspected typically on a two-year cycle. The 
rating system considers a number of stan- 
dards, including structural adequacy, safety, 
serviceability, traffic, and public use. A 
majority of bridges in Massachusetts meet 
these standards. The three major condition 
categories in the national rating system are 
meeting standards, functionally obsolete, and 
structurally deficient. Figure 2-5 shows the 
percentage of bridges in Massachusetts that 
meet standards, are functionally obsolete, or 
are structurally deficient, by agency. 


A functionally obsolete bridge is one that 
does not meet all of the current highway 
design standards. Evaluation criteria include 


FIGURE 2-5 
Highway Bridge Condition Ratings 
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Bridges 
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Functionally 
Obsolete 


Structurally 
Deficient 





Cities and Towns 1,554 


61% 23% 16% 





Parks & Recreation 109 


Statewide Total 


Source: Massachusetts Highway Department 
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bridge width, traffic volumes, and the condi- 
tion of approach roadways. Functional obso- 
lescence is not necessarily caused by a defi- 
ciency in the bridge itself, nor is it indicative 
of an immediate safety concern. In fact, the 
change to more restrictive design standards 
at the national level moved many bridges 
into this category without any actual degra- 
dation to the bridges at all. Accordingly, 
other measures such as community context 
and overall usage are considered beyond 
national standards. The Commonwealth 
does not take an across-the-board approach 
to bridges in this category, but rather exam- 
ines safety, traffic, and other performance 
measures on a case-by-case basis. 


A structurally deficient bridge is one that 
has experienced deterioration significant 
enough to potentially reduce its load-carry- 
ing capacity. However, this rating does not 
directly correlate to a weight-restricted 
bridge or an unsafe structure. In 2002, 
USDOT reported that in 2000 approximate- 
ly 15% of the nation’s bridges were rated as 
structurally deficient. With a 12% structural 
deficiency rating statewide, Massachusetts’ 
bridges are in better structural shape than 
the national average. 


Weight-restricted bridges can impede the 
flow of fire trucks, ambulances, school buses 
or commercial trucks, delaying their 
response or requiring them to detour through 
residential neighborhoods or circuitously 
through remote areas. MassHighway rates 
bridges to determine their safe load-carrying 
capacity using three standard rating trucks: a 
two-axle single unit, a three-axle single unit, 
and a five-axle tractor-trailer. If the safe 
load-carrying capacity of a bridge falls below 
the statutory weight of any of these three 
trucks, then the bridge is posted for the rated 


load. Massachusetts currently has 545 
weight-restricted bridges, which represent 
11% of all bridges statewide. Approximately 
one-third (177) of the weight-restricted 
bridges in the Commonwealth are structural- 
ly deficient. MassHighway currently has 141 
of this type of bridge in design or under con- 
struction. 


The remaining two-thirds (368) of the 
weight-restricted bridges are posted not 
because of their condition, but because they 
were not designed and built to support the 
weight of today’s commercial vehicles. In 
some cases, weight-restricted bridges reflect 
the character of the communities in which 
they are located, and can aid in limiting the 
flow of heavy truck traffic through small 
towns. Under its $200 million annual bridge 
program, MassHighway will be upgrading 
approximately eight weight-restricted/non- 
structurally deficient bridges per year, focus- 
ing on bridges that will significantly improve 
both regional truck routes and local access 
for emergency vehicles. 


Further information on Massachusetts’ 
bridges and related preservation efforts can 


be found in Chapter 5. 
Covered Bridges 


Massachusetts has been called the cradle of 
covered bridge building in America. Several 
“Massachusetts modern” covered bridges 
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were built in the 1950s, ‘60s, and ‘70s as 
replacements for historic, dilapidated struc- 
tures. Today, several old covered bridges of 
Massachusetts still stand with their modern 
counterparts, a complete listing of which can 
be found in Appendix A. 


Park-and-Ride Facilities 
MassHighway, the MBTA, MassPike, Mass- 


port, and several regional municipal and pri- 
vate operators provide parking facilities 
across the Commonwealth. As of 2003, 
these facilities offered a total of over 65,000 
spaces for those travelers who use carpools, 
vanpools, commuter buses, commuter rail, 
and rapid transit. This total reflects an 
increase of more than 50% over the total 
spaces available in 1993. The location and 
capacity of each of these park-and-ride facili- 
ties can be found in Appendix A. 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 


Massachusetts has an extensive public trans- 
portation system comprised of bus, paratran- 
sit, commuter rail, commuter boat, rapid 
transit, and light rail services. On an average 
weekday, over 1.2 million riders use some 
form of fixed route public transportation. 
Another 9,000 passenger trips are made on 
demand-responsive transit or paratransit 
each weekday. The MBTA, with a service 
area that covers much of eastern Massachu- 
setts, is the fifth-largest mass transit system 
in the nation in terms of ridership. 


Transit services are provided by 15 regional 
transit authorities and the MBTA, and are 
shown below in Figure 2-6. The 15 RTAs 
provide transit service with a vehicle fleet 
size of 611 buses on 269 fixed-routes. In 
addition, 699 demand-response vans are also 
currently in service with the RTAs, for a 
total of more than 1300 transit vehicles. 












The MBTA is the largest transit provider in 
Massachusetts and maintains 159 bus routes, 
4 rapid transit lines, 1 bus rapid transit line 
(the Silver Line), 5 streetcar 
On routes, 4 trackless trolley 
an average lines, and 11 commuter 
weekday, over rail lines. The Authori- 
1.2 million riders ty operates 80 loco- 
use some form of motives, 362 com- 
lip <-reMcolUl com el¥lelica ; 

muter rail coaches, 


Lic laky Xelaela(olam : 
ee... 9,000 pas- 181 light rail vehi- 
Seer trips are cles, 408 rapid tran- 
Be sn demand- sit vehicles, 973 
responsive transit buses, 40 trackless 
or paratransit trolleys, and 421 
each week- “RIDE” vehicles. The 
day. MBTA is also responsible 
for 417 bridges, serving both 
highway and transit users. Between 
2003 and 2005, the MBTA will be replacing 
two-thirds of its bus fleet with 578 modern, 
low-emission vehicles. Through this major 
initiative in upgrading the MBTA bus sys- 
tem, the average age of an MBIA bus will 
go from 14 years to four years by mid-decade. 


The RTAs operate outside the MBTA dis- 
trict and in some of the communities that 
were added to the MBTA district in 2000. 
RTAs provide service in 231 cities and 
towns. 24 municipalities in Massachusetts 
are in neither the MBTA district nor an 
RTA district. 
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Passenger Rail Transportation 


Light Rail and Rapid Transit 


Figure 2-7 shows the MBTA rapid transit 
and light rail system. The MBTA light rail 
system, which operates in Boston, Brookline, 
Cambridge, and Newton, is comprised of the 
Green Line and the Mattapan High Speed 
Line. The Green Line consists of four radial 
routes: Boston College (B Line), Cleveland 
Circle (C Line), Riverside (D Line), and 
Heath Street (E Line). The Green Line 
operates on over 25 miles of track and stops 
at 13 subway or elevated stations and 57 sur- 
face stops. Twelve of these stops are ADA 
accessible stations. On an average weekday 
during 2003, there were over 225,000 board- 
ings on the Green Line, which increased 
19% since 1993. The Mattapan High Speed 
Line operates between Ashmont and Matta- 
pan, with 8,000 boardings on an average 
weekday. 


The MBTA rapid transit system, also shown 
on Figure 2-8, consists of three radial lines: 
the Red Line (21 miles), the Orange Line 
(11 miles), and the Blue Line (6 miles). 
Together the three lines stop at 58 stations 
of which 37 are wheelchair accessible. All 
lines provide service to downtown Boston, 
and each of the three rapid transit lines and 
the Green line connect with each other 
through shared station stops. There are an 
estimated 427,000 MBTA rapid transit sys- 
tem boardings on an average weekday. 


The MBTA is completing construction on 
the Silver Line — a new bus rapid transit sys- 
tem with service from Dudley Square, 
through downtown to South Station and 
Logan Airport — in three distinct phases. 
When fully completed, the Silver Line will 
provide connections between residential 
neighborhoods, downtown job centers, 


South Station, and the South Boston Sea- 
port District. The service will also be coordi- 
nated with Massport to provide service to 
Logan. Phase I, with service along Washing- 
ton Street from Dudley Square in Roxbury 
to downtown Boston, opened in July 2002. 
The first link of Phase H, with service from 
South Station to the South Boston Seaport 
and the Boston Marine Industrial Park via a 
tunnel under Fort Point Channel, opened in 
late 2004. Additional Phase II service 
extends to the new convention center, and 
then to Logan Airport by June 2005. The 
service to Logan will employ vehicles spe- 
cially configured to include luggage racks for 
passengers traveling to and from the airport. 
The MBTA is now seeking federal funds for 
Phase III, the tunnel connecting the first 
two Silver Line segments. 


Commuter Rail 


The MBTA commuter rail system, shown on 
Figure 2-8, operates in eastern and central 
Massachusetts, as well as Providence, Rhode 
Island. The system consists of 11 lines oper- 
ating on 375 route miles. There are 125 sta- 
tions (80 of which are wheelchair accessible) 
with a total of over 36,400 parking spaces. 
The five northern lines terminate at North 
Station with connections to the Green and 
Orange lines; the seven southern lines termi- 
nate at South Station where passengers can 
transfer to the Red line, the Silver Line, 
Amtrak service, local MBTA bus service, or 
intercity bus service. In 2003, the 11 lines 
served over 70,000 daily riders. 


In the past ten years, the MBTA has dramat- 
ically extended commuter rail service. In 
September 1997, service was restored on the 
Old Colony commuter lines to Kingston/Ply- 
mouth and Middleborough/Lakeville, adding 
61 miles to the MBTA commuter rail sys- 
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FIGURE 2-7 
Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authority Rapid Transit System 
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Water Transportation Services 
Hingham Shipyard to 
Rowes Wharf, Boston 


Quincy & Hull to Logan Airport & 
Long Wharf, Boston 


Customer service & 
travel information......(617) 222-3200 


Visit our website at: www.mbta.com 





tem. In October 1998, the MBTA extended 
the Ipswich line 8.7 miles to Newburyport. 
In addition, the Worcester Commuter Rail 
Extension is complete with work that 
included 5 new stations at Grafton, Ashland, 
Westborough, Southborough and Worcester, 
a layover facility, reconstruction of the 
Route 85 Bridge, traffic mitigation, and 
Conrail track and signal work. 
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Project is currently under construction. This 
large expansion project consists of the reha- 
bilitation and preparation of the Old Colony 
Greenbush branch for full commuter rail 
service to South Station in Boston. The 
scope includes reconstruction of 17.1 miles 
of track, seven stations, a layover facility, an 
underpass through historic Hingham Square, 
and the purchase of necessary locomotives 
and passenger coaches. When complete, this 
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FIGURE 2-8 
MBTA Commuter Rail Network 
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commuter rail line will serve the towns of tem, potential expansion of other commuter 
Braintree, Weymouth, Hingham, Cohasset, rail lines and service — beyond the Green- 
and Scituate. The Greenbush line is expect- bush line — should consider the expansion 
ed to be substantially complete by late 2006, needs of these terminus stations. 


and operational by mid-2007. ; i a ot 
Service extensions into other states have 


Once the Greenbush line is operational, been proposed. In Western Massachusetts, 
South Station will be at or near capacity in the Pioneer Valley Planning Commission is 
terms of accommodating additional com- discussing Springfield to Hartford service. 
muter rail service. Similarly, North Station is The Berkshire Regional Planning Commis- 
also nearing capacity as a terminus for exist- sion has suggested Pittsfield to Albany rail 
ing commuter rail lines. Throughout the sys- service. In the 2003 Program for Mass Trans- 
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portation, the MBTA examined the follow- 
ing multi-state expansions of the MBTA 
commuter rail system: service to T.E Green 
Airport in Warwick from the Attleboro 
Line; to Plaistow, NH from the Haverhill 
Line; and to Nashua, NH from the Lowell 
Line. Intrinsic to these evaluations was the 
recognition that the construction costs could 
not fall on the MBTA. These projects would 
require the cooperation and financial sup- 
port of other states such as Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire. Such a relationship was 
developed in the “Pilgrim Partnership” 
where Rhode Island agreed to transfer Feder- 
al Transit Administration funds to Massa- 
chusetts for the MBTA to use in exchange 
for the expansion of MBTA commuter rail 
service to Providence. 


Intercity Passenger Rail 


Amtrak, the nation’s intercity passenger rail 
provider, is an important part of the trans- 
portation system of the Commonwealth, 
connecting Boston, Worcester, Springfield, 
and Pittsfield to cities up and down the East- 
ern seaboard and across the nation. In 2002, 
almost two million passengers were served by 
Amtrak from Massachusetts stations. 


In the past ten years, Amtrak has confronted 
difficult financial circumstances, and as a 
result has developed a policy similar to Mass- 
achusetts’ own Fix-It-First policy, the focus of 
which is to bring its infrastructure and 
equipment to a state of good repair. The fed- 
eral government plays an important role in 
the coordination between Amtrak and the 
freight rail companies that own and operate 
a majority of the railroad track across the 
country. 


Intercity passenger railroad operations in 
Massachusetts, are provided by Amtrak on 
several routes: 


e The Lakeshore Limited provides service 
from Boston (and New York City) to 
Chicago via Albany and Cleveland and. 


¢ The Vermonter provides service between 
St. Albans, Vermont and Washington, 
D.C., via Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
New York City. 


¢ The Downeaster provides service from 
Boston to Portland, Maine. 


e The Northeast Corridor services connect 
Boston with New York City, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington, D.C., with some 
trains continuing to Richmond and 
Newport News Virginia. There is also 
connecting train service from Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, to the Northeast 
Corridor at New Haven, Connecticut. 


¢ The Inland Route provides weekend 
service from Boston to New York City 
and Washington, D.C., via Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


e The Acela Express, Amtrak’s high-speed 
train, provides service between Boston 


and Washington, D.C. 


Amtrak’s Acela Express offers an alternative 
to travelers who may have otherwise chosen 
to fly or drive to their destination. The 
Acela Express service provides more attrac- 
tive travel times and more customer ameni- 
ties than standard Amtrak service in the cor- 
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ridor. This more attractive service draws 
more travelers to rail travel and helps relieve 
the pressure on the overburdened highway 
and airport infrastructure throughout the 
northeast. 


Appendix A shows a map of Amtrak rail 
service and listings of annual ridership on 
the intercity rail routes, including number of 
daily round-trip trains by station. 


Tourist Trains 


The Cape Cod Central Railroad, operating 
on a line owned by EOT, offers seasonal sce- 
nic service between Hyannis and the Cape 
Cod Canal. All train rides are two hours 
long, departing from and returning to Hyan- 
nis. Three of the four types of trips offered 
include meals. 


On Memorial Day 2003, the Berkshire 
Scenic Railway Museum, making use of an 
easement from the Housatonic Railroad, 
reinstated a ten-mile scenic rail service 
between Lenox and Stockbridge. Between 
Memorial Day and the end of October, 
tourist rail service is provided on weekends 


and Monday holidays. 
Bus Transportation 


Bus and Trackless Trolley 


Fixed-route bus service is the most wide- 
spread form of public transportation in the 
Commonwealth. The MBTA has by far the 
greatest bus ridership, with over 90 million 
passengers annually. Ridership on other 
RTAs across the state ranges from 10 million 
to less than 35,000 passengers annually (a 
complete listing of all RTAs and ridership 
statistics can be found in Appendix A). In 
the MBTA district, nearly all bus routes con- 
nect with the rapid transit system or the 
light rail system in at least one location. In 


Boston and surrounding urban communities, 
buses provide cross-town service, feeder serv- 
ice to rapid transit stations, and line-haul 
service in heavily congested areas. In subur- 
ban areas, MBTA buses provide local service 
and connections to rapid transit and com- 
muter rail lines. 


Coordination exists between many of the 
Commonwealth’s Regional Transit Authori- 
ties (RTA) and the MBTA. With its service 
area of 175 municipalities, the MBTA sys- 
tem overlaps many RTA districts, in particu- 
lar through its extensive commuter rail net- 
work. A major focus of interconnectivity 
efforts involves providing RTA feeder bus 
service to or near MBTA commuter rail sta- 
tions. 


Figure 2-9 lists RTA services that provide 
connections to MBTA commuter rail sta- 
tions. 


RTA bus services also provide more limited 
connections to MBTA bus or rapid transit 
service as shown in Figure 2-10. 


Paratransit 


All transit authorities in Massachusetts pro- 
vide paratransit service to people with dis- 
abilities who cannot access the fixed-route 
system. Many communities also have organi- 
zations such as senior centers and councils 
on aging that provide paratransit service for 
the elderly. In general, door-to-door service 
is provided by contractors with lift-equipped 
vans. Paratransit service offered by transit 
authorities must follow guidelines set by the 
Americans with Disabilities Act: Service 
must be provided within a 3/4-mile corridor 
of existing fixed-route service, be available 
the same times as fixed-route service, and 
must cost no more than twice the fixed- 
route fare. 
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FIGURE 2-9 
RTA Service Connections to Commuter Rail 





AY laloya) RTA service Other communities served by RTA route(s) 
Brockton BAT BAT intermodal centre across street from train station. 
Campello (Brockton) BAT BAT Route 8 
Montello (Brockton) BAT BAT Routes 10 and 11 
Stoughton BAT Brockton 
Gloucester CATA Rockport 
Rockport CATA Gloucester 
West Gloucester CATA 
Attleboro GATRA Taunton, Norton, Plainville, North Attleborough 
Kingston GATRA Plymouth 
Mansfield GATRA Norton 
Plymouth GATRA Kingston 
Lowell LRTA Shuttle to Downtown Lowell 
Connections at Downtown to Billerica, Chelmsford, 
Dracut, Lawrence, Tewksbury, Tyngsboro 
North Billerica LRTA Lowell 
Fitchburg MART MART inter-modal center at train station. 
Gardner, Winchendon, Leominster, Lunenburg 
North Leominster MART Fitchburg 
Andover MVRTA MVRTA Routes 21, 32 
Ballardvale (Andover) MVRTA MVRITA Route 21 
Haverhill MVRTA Transit Center within walking distance 
Lawrence MVRTA MVRTA Routes 33, 39A, 39B within walking distance 
Newburyport MVRTA Amesbury, Merrimac, Haverhill 
Worcester WRTA WRIA routes 1, 5E, 12, 15 (also serves Shrewsbury), 18 





Connections in downtown Worcester to Auburn, Boylston, 
Brookfield, Clinton, East Brookfield, Holden, Leicester, 
Millbury, Oxford, Shrewsbury, Spencer, Webster, West Boylston 


Source: Office of Transportation Planning 
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LRTA 
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FIGURE 2-10 
RTA Service Connections to MBTA Bus or Rapid Transit 


Service MBTA connection 


Brockton-Ashmont Ashmont Red Line 

14 Stoughton Route 716 at Cobbs Corner 
Lowell-Burlington Routes 350, 352 

Lowell-Lahey Clinic Routes 351, 350 

Gloucester-North Shore Mall Routes 435, 436, 465 

(Saturdays only) 

Boston-Methuen commuter bus Downtown Boston rapid transit stations 





Source: Office of Transportation Planning 
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Intercity Bus 


Intercity bus service in Massachusetts is pro- 
vided by seventeen private-carrier bus com- 
panies operating one or more scheduled 
intercity or long distance routes. The size 
and nature of service varies greatly among 
these companies: in the Boston region, 
major routes run to 
the South Shore, Cape 
Cod, the North Shore, 
and to the western 
suburbs; in the western 
part of the state, 
Springfield, Green- 
field, and Amherst are 
the major terminal 
points for service; and 
Worcester serves as 
the regional hub for central Massachusetts. 
Many of the private carriers also provide 
service from eastern Massachusetts, as well 
as other New England states, to Logan Air- 
port. The Intercity Bus Capital Assistance 
Program, administered by the Executive 
Office of Transportation, leases coach-style 
buses to private bus companies at a lower 
cost than owning the vehicles. The program 
currently has 21 buses that are leased to 9 
different bus companies. 


Interstate service is provided between Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire and the Boston 
area; longer-distance interstate travel is pro- 
vided to all major cities in the eastern Unit- 
ed States, with connections to the rest of the 
country. Appendix A lists private intercity 
bus carriers in the Commonwealth, as well 
as those offering interstate service. 


Transit Parking 


The MBTA provides 30,889 parking spaces 
for the users of its 76 commuter rail stations, 
and 18,060 parking spaces at its rapid transit 





stations for a total of just under 49,000 
spaces. They range in size from the 2,100 
spaces available at the Route 128 station to 
fewer than ten spaces available at the surface 
lots at the Pride’s Crossing, Plimptonville, 
and Silver Hill stations. Currently, parking 
facilities at 62 of the MBTA stations are 
known to regularly 
reach their capacity. 
The MBTA is devel- 
oping projects to 
increase parking 
capacity at the Wal- 
pole, Gloucester, 
Fitchburg, North 
Leominster, and 
Lawrence commuter 
rail stations. The 
MBTA is also in the preliminary stages of 
considering additional parking for a number 
of other commuter rail stations, including 
Bridgewater and Franklin. In 2004, the 
MBTA partnered with the Montachusett 
Area Regional Transit Authority to increase 
parking at the North Leominster station. 
Another joint-venture with the Merrimack 
Valley Regional Transit Authority is antici- 
pated to add 900 parking spaces at the 
Lawrence station. 


The MBTA rapid transit system has 29 park- 
and-ride lots and garages that provide 18,060 
parking spaces. The largest facilities are 
garages located along the Red Line, at the 
Quincy Adams Station (2,378 spaces) and 
the Alewife Station (2,515 spaces). The 
majority of the rapid transit park-and-ride 
lots are located in urban areas where land 
availability is scarce. The primary focus for 
new park-and-ride facilities is at locations on 
the periphery of the system where land is 
more accessible. Since 1993, the MBTA has 
doubled the number of bicycle spaces at 
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rapid transit and commuter rail stations and 
now provides almost 2,000. 


Some of the Regional Transit Authorities, 
including the Pioneer Valley and Merrimack 
Valley RTAs, also operate park-and-ride lots 
for transit riders. In addition, the Cape Cod 
and Greater Attleboro and Taunton RTAs 
provide service to park-and-ride lots man- 
aged by MassHighway. 


WATER PASSENGER TRANSPOR- 
TATION 


Commuter boat service connects several 
Boston-area destinations and is provided by 
a combination of the MBTA and private 
boat operators. Daily ferries operate from 
Hingham, Hull, and Quincy to Boston’s 
Inner Harbor and between several Inner 
Harbor docks, including Logan Airport, 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Rowe’s Wharf, and 
Long Wharf. In 2003, these services, exclud- 
ing the Quincy to Boston route, carried over 
5,000 passenger trips daily. 


The Woods Hole, Martha’s Vineyard & 
Nantucket Steamship Authority provides 
year-round ferry service for both passengers 
and vehicles between the mainland and the 
islands of Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. 
In 2002, the Steamship Authority transport- 
ed approximately 3 million passengers 
between the mainland and the Islands. 


To address the additional demand from vaca- 
tioners, ferry service expands in the warmer 
months of the year. Additional service from 
Boston’s Inner Harbor to the Outer Harbor 
Islands, Gloucester, and Provincetown is 
available during the summer. A ferry also 
runs between Plymouth and Provincetown. 
Service to the Islands expands as well, with 
more ferries running from New Bedford, Fal- 
mouth Heights, Hyannis, and Harwichport 


to additional destinations such as Edgartown 


and Cuttyhunk. 


Ferry service is not the only water-based pas- 
senger transportation in Massachusetts. 
Boston serves as both a home port and a 
popular port of call for cruise ships. Docking 
facilities for these ships are located at the 
1,000 foot long Black Falcon Terminal, 
which is owned and operated by Massport. 
In 2002, 94 cruise ships, carrying 208,000 
passengers, docked at the Terminal. The 
ports of Fall River and New Bedford along 
with many of the Islands off of Cape Cod are 
also popular ports of call for “Small Ship” 
cruise lines. 


Appendix A contains a map of major water 
passenger service routes in Massachusetts. 


AIR PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 


Massachusetts has 42 public-use aviation 
facilities: 27 publicly-owned airports— 
including Logan International Airport and 
Hanscom Civilian Airport—13 privately- 
owned airports, and two publicly-owned sea- 
plane bases. There are also 180 non-public- 
use aviation facilities: 34 privately owned 
airports, 16 privately owned seaplane bases, 
and 120 privately owned heliports. A map 
and listing of the major airports in the state 
can be found in Appendix A. 


Since 1980, total air passenger traffic in New 
England has increased over 92%. For more 
than a decade, various studies have recom- 
mended an increased role for regional air- 
ports to help accommodate this increase in 
passengers. Together the Massachusetts 
Aeronautics Commission, Massport, Federal 
Aviation Administration and the other New 
England states have collaborated on efforts 
to encourage greater use of regional airports. 
This collaboration continues with an on- 
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going New England Regional Airport System 
Plan update project. One of the primary 
goals of the NERASP study is to, “better 
understand the region’s air transportation 
requirements in order to provide passengers 
and businesses with 
the most efficient air 
transportation choic- 
es.” This study exam- 
ines individual com- 
ponents of aviation 
demand, including 
domestic and interna- 
tional passengers, gen- 
eral aviation and air 
cargo issues. It is 
anticipated that the 
study will recommend 
a variety of strategies 
and policies to meet 
the forecast demand 
including airside, 
ground, access and 
capacity improve- 
ments and enhance- 
ments at existing air- 
port facilities. 


Based upon passenger volumes, Boston’s 
Logan International Airport is ranked the 
twenty-first busiest airport in the country 
and the thirty-fifth busiest in the world. It 
serves as the primary gateway for air travel 
for the New England region, accounting for 
over 55% of all regional enplanements. In 
2004, there were 405,258 flight operations at 
Logan, serving more than 26 million passen- 
gers. Ten percent of boarding passengers had 
international destinations; 14% went to 
New York City; 12% went to the west coast; 
11% went to Florida; 10% went to states in 
the Northeast Corridor and 37% went to 
other various domestic destinations. 





The FAA forecasts that domestic aviation in 
New England will increase by 95% from 
2000 to the year 2020. New England’s total 
international passenger activity is forecast to 
increase by 118% for the same time period. 
To accommodate the 
anticipated increased 
demand, it is impor- 
tant that the MAC 
and Massport work 
with the FAA and the 
other New England 
states to better under- 
stand these future 
challenges and be pre- 
pared to plan airport 
development strate- 
gies. 


Logan has the highest 
usage of alternative 
ground access services 
of all the airports in 
New England: 10% of 
passengers arrive at 
the airport by rapid 
transit, 9% use express 
buses, and 0.5% use 
passenger ferries. All of Massachusetts’ com- 
mercial service airports can be reached by 
private autos, taxis, or limousines, and some 
have scheduled bus service. 


Development of airport infrastructure can 
affect (and be affected by) multimodal con- 
nections to other transportation modes. As 
examples, Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, 
Barnstable, and Provincetown airports all 
provide regional bus service and stops at 
each airport. Also, Barnstable and Martha’s 
Vineyard airports both provide overflow auto 
parking areas for Steamship Authority ferry 
passengers which helps to alleviate conges- 
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tion and overcrowding near the busy down- 
town waterfront areas. 


PEDESTRIAN TRANSPORTATION 


The urban character of Massachusetts’ tradi- 
tional downtowns, which are compact in 
design and densely populated with a mix of 
residences, retail establishments, and work 
locations, make them well suited for walk- 


ing. The proportion of total average weekday 


person trips made by walking is higher in 
Massachusetts than the national average. 


According to the 2000 U.S. Census, 
4.3% of all Massachusetts work- 
ers walk to work, a higher 
proportion than for bus, 
rapid transit, or bicycling. 
The national percentage 
is 2.9%. In 
Williamstown, Cam- 
bridge, and Amherst, 
the percentage of com- 
muters who walk to work 
is 25%. In downtown 
Boston, a recent study 
showed that 48% of all down- 
town-only trips are by walking, 
more than by automobile and transit com- 


bined. 
BICYCLE TRANSPORTATION 


Approximately one-half of one percent of 
Massachusetts residents bicycle to work, 
mostly on the roadway system. A significant 
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number of bicycle commuters take advantage 


of a number of dedicated-use bicycle paths. 
Figure 2-11 lists the state’s long-distance 
bicycle paths. The longest is the 155-mile 
Claire Saltonstall Bikeway, which runs from 
Boston to Provincetown with a spur from 


the Cape Cod Canal to Woods Hole. 


TRANSPORTATION PROGRAMS 


A variety of transportation related programs 
inform, educate, and assist commuters and 
businesses to increase the efficiency of the 
transportation network for everyone. These 
programs are briefly described below and dis- 
cussed in greater detail in Chapter 8. 


MassRIDES—Travel Options 
Program 


MassRIDES is the travel options program of 
the Executive Office of Transportation. 
Originally aimed at reducing drive-alone 
commuting, the program was reconstituted 
in January 2004 to serve as a broad resource 
to the traveling public. 


The program offers expanded transportation 
services to travelers throughout Massachu- 
setts, including those seeking non-motorized 
options such as bicycling and walking. A 
statewide, 24-hour, bilingual customer serv- 
ice toll-free telephone line enables callers to 
receive information on their travel choices. 
As a densely populated state with significant 
traffic congestion and air quality concerns, 
Massachusetts has invested in the Mass- 
RIDES program as a way to educate Com- 
monwealth residents and visitors about the 
variety of transportation options available in 
the Commonwealth. The MassRIDES pro- 
gram provides assistance and outreach for 
commuters, employers, students, visitors, and 
others on a range of available transportation 
alternatives. 


Transportation Management 
Associations 


Transportation Management Associations 
are independent non-profit organizations of 
employers and others interested in address- 
ing employee transportation issues. The mis- 
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FIGURE 2-11 
Existing Long-Distance Bicycle Facilities 


| Moyer id (ey a] 


Facility 


Length (miles) 





Nantucket Island Bike Paths 28 Various paths along major roadways 






Martha's Vineyard Bike Paths 22 Various paths along major roadways and through the State Forest 


Minuteman Commuter Bikeway 11 Bedford, Lexington, Arlington, Cambridge 


Ashuwillticook Trail 11. Lanesborough, Cheshire, Adams 





Source: Office of Transportation Planning 


sion of TMAs is to help their members pro- 
mote more efficient transportation alterna- 
tives to the single-occupancy vehicle. At 
present there are 12 TMAs (listed below) in 
operation in the Commonwealth. 

Artery Business Committee TMA 

Charles River TMA 

Commute Works/MASCO 

TransComm 

Junction TMO 

MetroWest/495 TMA 

Logan TMA 

The 128 Business Council 

Neponset Valley TMA 

Merrimack Valley TMA 

Route 9 TMA 

Seaport TMA 


These TMAs represent 250 member compa- 
nies with approximately 200,000 employees. 


High-Occupancy-Vehicle Lanes and 
HOV Incentives 


MassHighway operates two HOV facilities 
on portions of I-93 near Boston as described 
above under “Managed Highways”. These 
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facilities encourage carpooling and offer 
commuters another choice in how to travel. 


FAST LANE 


FAST LANE is the Massachusetts Turnpike 
Authority’s electronic toll collection pro- 
gram. It is operational on the Massachusetts 
Turnpike (from West Stockbridge to 
Boston), at the Sumner and Ted Williams 
tunnels, and at the Tobin Memorial Bridge. 
FAST LANE is also accepted on toll facili- 
ties in New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Maine, New Hampshire and Virginia. 


*SP Program 


By dialing *SP (*77), motorists can make a 
toll-free call from a cellular telephone to the 
State Police to report accidents or other 
highway incidents, facilitating a quick 
response. 


SmartTraveler 


Funded by MassHighway, SmarTraveler pro- 
vides the general public with real-time infor- 
mation on travel conditions on the highway 
and transit systems of eastern Massachusetts. 


> 


r a 
CaresVan Program 


The MassHighway CaresVan program is a 
fleet of more than 20 patrol vehicles provid- 
ing roadside assistance to stranded motorists. 
CaresVans aid and assist motorists along 322 
miles of the state's major roadways including 
interstates 95, 128, and 495. CaresVans also 
functions to improve highway safety by facil- 
itating rapid clearance of disabled vehicles 
and road debris - two major causes of conges- 
tion and traffic accidents. The peak hour 
coverage extends from 6:30 a.m. to 9:30 a.m. 
and from 3:30 p.m. to 6:30 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. Each year CaresVans assist 
more than 36,000 stranded motorists. 


PART 2 — FREIGHT TRANSPORTA- 
TION FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


The passage of ISTEA and TEA-21, along 
with an increasing emphasis on private-sec- 
tor competitiveness, have highlighted the 
importance of efficient and effective freight 
movement to the state and regional 
economies. Commercial trucking, rail 
freight, ocean freight, air freight, and utility 
pipelines are the most common modes of 
freight movement in Massachusetts. This 
section highlights the freight-oriented serv- 
ices and facilities available in Massachusetts 
and briefly describes the support that the 
freight transportation network provides to 
the economy of the Commonwealth. 





Truck Freight 


Many of the commercial trucks in the state 
are operated by firms that are in support of a 
primary business, such as manufacturing or 
retail. An example of this type of operation 
is a large retail chain with its own fleet of 
trucks delivering goods to the retail outlets 
from regional distribution warehouses. Build- 
ing materials, processed foods, and petroleum 
products are the highest-volume goods 
shipped by Massachusetts trucking firms. 


Many trucks are also operated by for-hire 
carriers, which can be either truckload or 
less-than-truckload carriers. Truckload carri- 
ers are those firms that pick up a load, typi- 
cally greater than five tons, and move it 
directly from origin to destination, usually 
over a long distance. LTL operators perform 
regional and localized pickups and deliveries 
of smaller quantities of freight to terminals 
where loads are then aggregated for long- 
haul movement by a truckload carrier. Once 
the truckload carrier arrives at the destina- 
tion terminal, the load is disassembled and 
delivered to the final user by an LTL opera- 
tor. Further statistics on truck freight can be 
found in Appendix A. 


Rail Freight 


Massachusetts rail carriers provide essential 
transportation connections in support of 
domestic and international trade. Ten rail 
freight carriers operate service on more than 
1,000 route miles throughout the Common- 
wealth. Class I railroads are line haul freight 
railroads with annual operating revenue in 
excess of $277 million. While five of the ten 
carriers operate only within the state, they 
also transfer freight to and from interstate 
railroads. In 2001, the major commodities 
shipped by rail terminating in Massachusetts 
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were non-metallic minerals, food products, 
mixed freight, chemicals, and pulp and 


paper. 


Figure 2-12 shows Massachusetts freight rail 
lines. The CSX Transportation main line, 
which runs from Boston to Albany, serves as 
a major east-west rail corridor for interstate 
service in Massachusetts and connects the 
national rail system to most of the other 
lines. Guilford Industries operates on the for- 
mer Boston & Maine routes and provide 
access to northern New England, while the 
Providence & Worcester Railroad provides 
north-south access to southern New Eng- 
land. Intermodal service facilities in Spring- 
field, Palmer, Worcester, Ayer, and Boston 
provide transfer stations for commercial 
freight and for handling for a wide range of 
commodities. Appendix A provides a listing 
of freight rail carriers by type and route 
mileage. 





Ocean Freight and Commercial Port 
Facilities 

The major ports in Massachusetts are shown 
on Figure 2-13. In 2002, three Massachusetts 
ports were ranked among the top U.S. 150 
ports for total short tons—Boston at 36th, 
Fall River at 95th, and New Bedford at 
150th. The principal types of cargo handled 
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by the Commonwealth’s ports are: 
¢ Petroleum and other fuels 


e Dry bulk cargo such as cement, scrap 
metal, gypsum, salt, and stone 


¢ Containerized cargo including machin- 
ery, frozen fish, and electronics 


© Non-fuel liquids such as vegetable oils 
and chemicals 


¢ General cargo including autos, fresh 
fruit, waste paper, and iron/steel 


In 2002, Massachusetts ports handled a total 
of 25.7 million short tons of waterborne 
freight; approximately 10.4 million of those 
tons were domestic while 15.3 million tons 
were foreign. Figure 2-14 presents the quan- 
tities of cargo for ports in Massachusetts that 
handled freight movements. 


The Ports 


The Port of Boston 


The Port of Boston is the major gateway in 
the Commonwealth for international ship- 
ping. Conley Container Terminal in South 
Boston is a 101-acre multi-berth terminal 
with 50 acres of storage space. It handled 
approximately 83,350 containers units in 
2002, well over twice the volume handled in 
1995. This increase is due not only to a gen- 
eral increase in trade, but also to an effort to 
consolidate all container cargo at Conley. In 
1998, the Moran Container Terminal in 
Charlestown was converted to the Boston 
Autoport and expanded to 65 acres to han- 
dle the increase of automobile imports. 
Cargo shipments previously handled at the 
former Moran Terminal were re-routed to 
Conley, while the new Boston Autoport now 
handles all auto imports and exports, 
approximately 100,000 per year. 
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FIGURE 2-14 
Massachusetts Port Freight Shipments (2002, in short tons) 





Fall River 





3,392,000 








New Bedford/Fairhaven 





Nantucket 


Plymouth 


953,000 







33,000 






10,000 





Source: 2002 Waterborne Commerce of the United States, 


U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 


*Includes Chelsea Creek, Mystic River, and Quincy (Fore River). 


The Harbor Gateway Terminal in South 
Boston consists of three separate facilities: 
Black Falcon Cruise Terminal, the Massport 
Marine Terminal, and the Boston Army Base 
Terminal. In addition to these publicly- 
owned facilities, the Port of Boston contains 
a number of privately-owned terminals and 
cargo facilities for the storage of oil and 
petroleum products. These facilities are 
located primarily along the Mystic River and 
Chelsea Creek in Everett, Chelsea, and 


Revere. 


Trucks provide most of the Port of Boston’s 
landside port access. The main Port facili- 
ties, however, also have on-dock or near- 
dock rail access. Guilford Rail System oper- 
ates between the Boston Autoport and 
Ayer-Fort Devens; CSX provides service 
near the Conley Terminal. 


In 2002, the Conley Container Terminal 
began offering direct vessel call service from 
the Far East. The port’s major trading part- 
ners have been Japan (37% of all interna- 
tional trade at the Port of Boston) and 
northern Europe (34%), followed by the 
Mediterranean countries, Australia and New 
Zealand, and South America. The direct 


vessel call service promises to significantly 
raise the importance of China as a trading 
partner. 


The Port of Fall River 


The Port of Fall River, the Commonwealth’s 
second busiest commercial port, is located 
on the Taunton River, approximately 17 
miles northeast of the Atlantic Ocean. The 
main approach channel to the port begins in 
Narragansett Bay and continues into Mount 
Hope Bay and the Taunton River. The main 
general cargo facility, the State Pier, is oper- 
ated by a private firm. This ten-acre facility 
on the east side of the Taunton River con- 
tains 100,000 square feet of covered storage 
area and a large open storage space. Three 
railroad tracks that are part of the CSX sys- 
tem run the length of the State Pier Termi- 
nal and connect at Taunton to all of south- 
ern New England and to inland points. Fall 
River specializes in break-bulk cargoes and 
currently handles linerboard, lumber, paper 
products, frozen fish, and chemicals. 


The Port of Salem 


Salem’s Designated Port Area is an area of 
deep water and associated landside industrial 
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facilities, including a large coal- and oil-fired 
power plant and a large oil storage facility. 
The Salem Terminal Wharf is capable of 
handling 800-foot vessels and the facilities 
are served by 35-foot draft tankers and 38- 
foot draft coal ships. Salem primarily handles 
coal and oil products. 


The Port of New Bedford 


The Port of New Bedford is located on the 
Acushnet River approximately three miles 
north of Buzzards Bay. The Port includes 
facilities in both New Bedford on the west 
side of the river and in Fairhaven on the east 
side. The main cargo facility is the 6.5-acre 
State Pier with approximately 140,000 
square feet of enclosed storage space. New 
Bedford is also a major distribution center 
for fresh fish. In 2000, the Port ranked first 
among U.S. fishing ports by value of catch, 
largely due to the value of the scallop trade. 


Air Freight 


Logan Airport is the busiest air freight facili- 
ty in Massachusetts. Many private carriers, 
including Federal Express and UPS, operate 
air cargo facilities at Logan Airport. Figure 
2-15 presents information on freight and 
mail operations at Logan Airport. 


Intermodal Freight Facilities 


Different modes of freight are often used in 
combination in order to achieve the delivery 
schedules and efficiencies required by users. 


“Short Sea Shipping” is a new intermodal 
technique that uses coastal ports (particular- 
ly smaller ones such as New Bedford and Fall 
River) as transfer points to the surface sys- 
tem. Under this approach, the ability to 
bypass highway congestion (I-95, for exam- 
ple) with a water route between ports makes 
up for the slower speed of ocean carriage. 
The locations of key intermodal facilities are 
shown in Figure 2-16. A detailed listing of 
the most active freight facilities, and the 
modes handled by those facilities, is con- 
tained in Appendix A. 


Natural Gas Pipeline Network 


The Maritimes & Northeast Pipeline deliv- 
ers natural gas from the Sable Offshore Ener- 
gy Project to markets in Atlantic Canada 
and the Northeast United States. The Mar- 
itimes pipeline system consists of a 670-mile 
underground pipeline running from Gold- 
boro, Nova Scotia through Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick to the Canadian—U.S. bor- 
der near Baileyville, Maine. The pipeline 
continues through Maine and New Hamp- 
shire into Massachusetts, where it connects 
with the existing North American pipeline 
erid in Dracut. With the recent completion 
of the Maritimes Phase III project, the 
pipeline now extends from Methuen to Bev- 
erly, interconnecting with the system of the 
Algonquin Gas Transmission Company. 
Maritimes is owned by affiliates of Duke 
Energy Corporation, ExxonMobil Corpora- 


FIGURE 2-15 
Logan International Airport: Cargo and Mail Handled, 2004 (in Tons) 


Freight Type Mail 

Domestic 32,697 
International 225 
a Ke). | 32,922 


Source: Office of Transportation Planning 


Packages Other Freight 
232,226 66,503 
343 95,733 
232,569 | —«-162,236 
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tion, and Emera Inc. Figure 2-17 depicts the 
state-to-state distribution network for the 
Maritimes and Northeast Pipeline. 


The Algonquin Gas Transmission Company 
owns and operates a main pipeline with two 
branches in the state: one serving Fall River, 
New Bedford, Plymouth, and Sagamore and 
one serving the Boston suburbs. The Algo- 
nquin Gas Pipeline transports 1.6 billion 
cubic feet of gas per day through 1,064 miles 
of pipeline, with connections to Texas East- 
ern and Maritimes & Northeast. Figure 2-18 
depicts the state-to-state distribution net- 
work for the Algonquin Gas Pipeline. 


SUMMARY 


Massachusetts has one of the oldest and 
most extensive intermodal transportation 
systems in the United States. Combined 
with a densely populated and developed geo- 
graphic region, the current and future system 
provides many challenges to transportation 
planners. 


Chapter 3 describes recent and projected 
trends in demographics, economics and trav- 
el patterns, and explains how the transporta- 
tion system is affected by these trends. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS TURNPIKE 


The 138-mile Massachusetts Turnpike was 
built in three phases. The original Turnpike, 
which stretched 123 miles from the New 
York border in West Stockbridge to Route 
128 in Weston, opened in 1957. The next 
segment, a short 12 miles from Route 128 
to I-93 in downtown Boston, opened in 
1965. The final three miles, connecting I-93 
to Route 1A in East Boston through Logan 
Airport, opened in January 2003. 


Though it is part of the federal Interstate 
Highway system, the original Turnpike and 
the “Boston Extension” to I-93 were built 
without using federal highway funds. The 
Massachusetts Turnpike Authority, created 
by the Massachusetts Legislature in 1952, 
sold bonds to support the construction of 
the roadway and financed the bonds using 
toll-revenue collected from Turnpike users. 


In the early 1990s, the Turnpike Authority 
and the Harvard Graduate School of 
Design collaborated to create a video simu- 
lation of the entire Turnpike. Using 6,000 
separate images, the simulation created a 
driver’s eye view of the length of the Turn- 
pike at 55 miles per hour. The simulation 
was created to analyze the landscape sur- 
rounding the highway. 


Another type of trip was taken on the Turn- 
pike in 1957, just after completion but 
before it opened to traffic. A daring pilot 
in a single-engine plane claims to have 
flown the length of the highway from 
Route 128 to the New York border, flying 
under all of the overpasses. That feat is 
unlikely to be replicated. 
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FIGURE 2-17 
Maritimes and Northeast Pipeline 
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FIGURE 2-18 
Algonquin Gas Pipeline 
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Recent and projected trends in demographics, economics, and travel 
behavior heavily influence the effectiveness of our transportation sys- 
tem. Understanding the interactions of these trends with our trans- 
portation network is critical for effective planning, design, and opera- 
tion of a balanced, cost-effective and responsive multimodal 
transportation system for the next 20 years and beyond. This chapter 
examines major demographic, economic, and travel trends occurring in 
Massachusetts and discusses their transportation implications. 


DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS 


Trend: Massachusetts’ population is growing, although at a slower 
rate than the rest of the nation. 


For several decades the rate of population growth in the state has been 
lower than that in the nation. Although there have been past and 
recent annual fluctuations (where Massachusetts’ population was esti- 
mated to have declined slightly), the state’s population growth averaged 
30,000 persons annually, or 1/2 percent each year, between 1980 and 
2000, for a total increase of 612,000 persons. This compares with the 
USS. rate of more than 1% per year. The gains in population from an 
excess of births over deaths and in-migration from abroad (immigra- 
tion) have been significantly offset by a pattern of net out-migration 
(people moving out of the state). Population growth rates for Massa- 
chusetts and the nation are shown in Figure 3-1. 


As of the 2000 Census there were 6,349,097 people living in Massachu- 
setts, an increase of 5.5% from 1990. The eastern and central regions of 
the state accounted for 85% of this population growth, with especially 
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FIGURE 3-1 
Five Year Population Growth Rates 
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high growth on Cape Cod and the Islands, 


and relatively less growth in the western 
regions of the state. 


Long-range forecasts prepared by the Office 
of Transportation Planning (in cooperation 
with the Metropolitan Planning Organiza- 
tions) anticipate that the state’s population 
will grow to 7,100,000 by 2025, an increase 
of 750,000 people, or 12%. This represents 
an annual growth rate of 1/2 percent. Higher 
than average population growth is expected 
for the areas adjacent to metropolitan 
Boston and along the coast, with lower 
growth for the central and western areas of 
the state. 


Since the 1980s, immigration has been a 
large source of population growth. Since the 
September 11th, 2001, terrorist attacks, 
immigration into Massachusetts has dropped 
by more than half, raising uncertainty 
regarding its future contribution to popula- 
tion growth. Although visa application and 
registration procedures on immigration are 


a 
s 
* 


{_ Nation 


Hi Massachusetts 


now tighter, federal immigration policies 
have historically alternated between restric- 
tive regulations and more receptive 
approaches. Increased acceptance and expe- 
rience with the new security procedures, 
combined with pressure from employers for 
an increase in non-U.S. citizens to fill posi- 
tions which they are unable to find qualified 
and available U.S. workers, may ease immi- 
gration restrictions in the future. 


Trend: The proportion of Massachusetts’ 
population over 50 years old is growing 
rapidly. 


In terms of age groups, the “baby boomers” 
(people born between 1946 and 1964) are by 
far the largest in population size. In 2011, 
the first of the “baby boomers” will turn 65, 
leaving in their wake a much smaller genera- 
tion of children and young adults. 


During the last decade, the number of baby- 
boomers (aged 35-54) living in Massachu- 
setts increased by approximately 27%, or 
more than 414,000 people, while those aged 
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FIGURE 3-2 
Population Age Group Changes: 1990 to 2000, 2000 to 2020 
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20-34 fell by 22%. Projecting ahead, 
between 2000 and 2020, the number of peo- 
ple aged 65 and over will soar by 318,690, a 
growth rate of 37.1%. In 2000, the popula- 
tion of those in Massachusetts over 65 was 
860,162, and is projected to be 1,178,852 by 
2020. Growth in the “very elderly” (85 plus) 
is also expected to be robust: 27.9%, to 
149,259 people, reflecting lengthening life 
expectancies. By 2020, elderly people will 
represent 17.4% of all residents, up from 
13.5% in 2000. More than one person in six 
will be elderly in the Pioneer Valley, Berk- 
shire, Old Colony, Cape Cod and metropoli- 
tan Boston regions, with somewhat lower 
percentages in the other regions. This popu- 
lation by age forecast is from the Donahue 
Institute at the University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst. 


Figure 3-2 shows the population age group 
changes (in percent) between 1990 and 
2000 and between 2000 and 2020. 
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Trend: Future employment growth is likely 
to be much slower after 2010 with the 
retirement of the baby-boom generation. 


A close relationship exists between popula- 
tion and job growth. Recently, metropolitan 
Boston drew an increasing number of non- 
resident workers from New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island, which pushed employment 
growth faster than population. In future 
decades, retirement of the large-sized baby 
boom generation and a much smaller pool of 
replacement workers will curtail labor force 
growth. 


During the last decade, the number of jobs 
in the state increased by 338,000, or 12%. 
Long-range forecasts prepared by the Office 
of Transportation Planning project that 
employment will grow to 3,703,400 by 2025, 
an increase of 322,000 jobs, or 9.5%, from 
2000. This is a growth of 0.4% per year. 
Growth in the labor force after 2010 will be 
minimal, as large numbers of the baby-boom 
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FIGURE 3-3 
Employment, Labor Force and Net Out-of-State Commuting 
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generation retire, and the much smaller suc- 
ceeding generations of resident workers are 
unable to provide replacements. Indeed, it 
will be the additional increase in the net 
number of out-of-state commuters that pro- 
vides much of the labor force growth. These 
commuting trends are from the journey-to- 
work statistics from the U.S. decennial cen- 
suses, with forecasts based on the extension 
of these trends. Figure 3-3 displays changes 
in employment, resident labor force, and net 
out-of-state commuting between 1980 and 
2025, 


Trend: Employment sites are expected to 
remain concentrated east of Worcester and 
in areas surrounding metropolitan Boston, 
with new employment centers extending 
along the major highways leading into New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island. 


The state’s employment is concentrated in 

eastern Massachusetts. Metropolitan Boston 
and the five Metropolitan Planning Organi- 
zation regions that surround it accounted for 


@ Labor Force 


© Net Out-of-State Commuting 


86% of employment growth during the last 
decade. Fifty-five percent of the state’s 
employment is located in metropolitan 
Boston, but slightly less than half of last 
decade’s growth occurred there. About 35% 
of the state’s job growth occurred in the five 
regions surrounding metropolitan Boston. 
There was rapid growth on the Cape, while 
the Islands had a high rate of growth (but 
with a comparatively small base of jobs). 
The western regions of the state experienced 
job growth that varied between 1 and 14%, 
with the average at 5%. 


Some of the highest rates of employment 
growth during the last decade occurred in 
the regions between metropolitan Boston 
and New Hampshire. The accessibility of 
these regions via Interstates 93 and 95 and 
Route 3 North to both metropolitan Boston 
and Nashua and ample land for development 
near these highways, attracted many new 
employers and enabled workers to commute 
long distances from multiple directions. 
Employment in this area grew by 18%. Over 
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the same period, employment in areas south 
and west of metropolitan Boston grew by 
about 14% for reasons similar to those in 
areas to the north of Boston. Figure 3-4 
shows the percentage change in employment 
for the Commonwealth’s thirteen MPOs 
between 2000 and 2025. 


If current employment trends continue, 
between now and 2025, the Office of Trans- 
portation Planning projects the greatest 
employment growth to occur in the regions 
directly to the north and south of metropoli- 
tan Boston, with rates of growth averaging 
16%. Job growth rates for the Cape and 
Islands are expected to be higher, but will 
involve significantly fewer workers. Metro- 
politan Boston is projected to experience a 
comparatively lower growth rate in jobs 
(8%), primarily reflecting slower population 
growth, fewer available development sites 
and expectations for increases in traffic con- 
gestion. Slight decreases in employment are 
expected for the Pioneer Valley and Berk- 
shire regions, while the other regions along 
Route 2 (Fitchburg to Greenfield) are 
expected to grow at about 12 to 13%. 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Current and recent economic trends affect 
and are affected by the condition, capabili- 
ties, and effectiveness of the state’s trans- 
portation system. Two of the most important 
ways the transportation system and the 
economy are intertwined is with the delivery 
of goods and with the ability to attract and 
retain workers. 


The delivery of goods in Massachusetts is 
generally by truck, rail, air or ship. Although 
freight is typically measured by weight in 
tons, the value of freight is also a major con- 
sideration. A nationwide trend, replicated in 
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Massachusetts, is that the value of freight is 
increasing more quickly than its weight. 
Both the value and the weight of freight will 
increase over time as the economy grows and 
the number of shipments increases. However 
when one factor, such as value, increases 
more quickly, it has implications for the 
mode and the technologies involved. Some- 
times freight is also measured by ton-miles, 
which is the weight multiplied by the miles 
traveled. When this measure increases more 
dramatically than increases in weight, it 
implies that more goods are being shipped 
further away and that markets are expand- 
ing. 


Massachusetts’ ability to attract and retain 
workers reflects many factors related to 
income and income potential, including 
education, job opportunities, wages in Mass- 
achusetts, and wages in neighboring states. 
Quality of life also plays a part. These factors 
include, but are not limited to, the cost of 
living and time spent commuting. With its 
world-class universities and colleges, highly 
prominent research hospitals, and cutting- 
edge technology firms, Massachusetts has 
always produced well-educated and highly 
skilled workers, which in turn have con- 
tributed to a consistently strong and adapt- 
able economy. However, the high cost of liv- 
ing, in part spurred by healthy income levels, 
and increasing commute times and distances 
is a challenge proving to be too much for 
many families. New employment centers are 
not only growing outside of Boston, but also 
outside the state. The cost of doing business 
in Massachusetts and intensification of com- 
petition from high-tech centers domestically 
and abroad, present other challenges. 


Trend: The movement of goods is increas- 
ing in volume and value. 
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There were 90.9 million tons of goods 
moved within Massachusetts worth $142 bil- 
lion in 1997, according to the latest Com- 
modity Flow Survey. Massachusetts is ship- 
ping more goods further away, its markets are 
expanding, and the goods involved are grow- 
ing faster in value than volume. According 
to the CFS, shipment volumes increased 
24%, their value increased 27 percent and 
ton-miles increased 39 percent between 
1993 and 1997. The Fed- 
eral Highway Administra- 
tion has recently devel- 
oped a more 
comprehensive database 
of freight shipments than 
the CFS, called the 
Freight Analysis Frame- 
work, for use in making 
projections. Because of its recent develop- 
ment, historical trends are unavailable for 
comparison at this time. The FAF database 
shows 199 million tons of goods worth $161 
billion were moved to, from and within 
Massachusetts in 1998. By 2020, the state’s 
transportation system is expected to handle 
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By 2020, the state’s transporta- 
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lion. Most notably, this increase 
in value of freight shipments is 





332 million tons of goods — an increase of 
67% - worth $499 billion. Most notably, this 
increase in value of freight shipments is 
210%. The large divergence between growth 
in volume and value of goods for transporta- 
tion is discussed in the following section. 
Figure 3-5 shows the projected growth in 
freight by volume and value in comparison 
to recent growth: 


In terms of value, Massachusetts is a key pro- 
duction state that ranked 
10th in exports among all 
of the states in 2003, with a 
total value of $18.66 bil- 
lion. FHWA projects inter- 
national freight from the 
Bay State will nearly dou- 
ble in volume and triple in 
value between 1998 and 2020. The value 
projections are unadjusted for inflation. A 
significant portion of this trade is destined 
for Western Europe and Canada. No import 
statistics are available for states. 


Trend: As the economy becomes more 
services-based, freight is increasingly con- 


FIGURE 3-5 
Percentage Growth in Freight Volume and Value 
Past and Projected 
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centrated on high-value, low weight prod- 
ucts that are shipped in smaller packages 
and require faster delivery. 


Massachusetts has led the nation in transi- 
tioning from a goods-based to a services- 
based economy. Between 1990 and 2000, the 
largest employment sector, services, gained 
33% more jobs, and its share of all jobs grew 
by 5.5 percentage points to 36.5%, according 
to the Massachusetts Department of Labor 
and Workforce Development. By contrast, 
manufacturing lost 16% of its workers, and 
its share of all jobs fell 5 percentage points 
to 13%. Due to increases in efficiency and 
productivity, freight shipments have contin- 
ued to grow despite the losses in manufactur- 
ing employment. 


Employment projections by industry sector 
for 2025 will follow these past trends. Ser- 
vice exports such as management consulting, 
medicine, education, accounting, legal serv- 
ices, and mutual fund and money manage- 
ment will contribute to faster than average 
(34%) growth, with its employment share 
expanding to 42% of the total. Manufactur- 
ing employment is expected to decline by 
13%, with its employment share dropping to 
just 8%. 


Services-based companies and service-orient- 
ed manufacturing companies produce and 
support the production of higher-valued, 
often highly customized goods. This in turn 
leads to smaller shipments for individuals 
and businesses. According to the U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau’s 1997 Commodity Flow Survey, 
smaller sized shipments (less than 500 
pounds) have increased the most (47%) by 
value since 1993. This fast growth in value 
of smaller shipments is supported by just-in- 
time inventory systems, which reduce inven- 
tory carrying costs and overall logistics costs. 















Large-size shipments (over 50,000 pounds) 
comprised two-thirds of the ton-miles, but 
grew just 21% by weight and 34% by value. 


Trucks carried 91% of the Commonwealth’s 
freight in weight, but just 72% of its value in 
2002. By 2020, the FHWA projects that in 
Massachusetts, trucks will move less of all 
freight tonnage (81%), but slightly more of 
shipment value (76%). Much of that growth 
is expected in the state’s urban areas and on 
the interstates. 


A shipper’s economic reality is that as the 
value per ton of a shipment rises, 
the cost of having a valu- 
able cargo tied up in 
transit increases, so 
shippers are likely 
to shift more of 
their shipments 
to faster, more 


More 
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expensive 
modes like truck 
and air. Reliabil- 
ity can also be an 
important consid- 
eration in a ship- 
per’s choice. In addi- 
tion, as the value per ton 
rises, shippers are more likely 
to transport goods in smaller, more frequent 
shipments. As the length of the haul (miles 
per ton traveled) increases, the line-haul 
transportation cost becomes a larger portion 
of the total, and shippers are more likely to 
shift to lower cost modes like rail and water. 
A growing length of haul indicates a growing 
extent of the market. 


Imported natural resources from domestic 
and foreign markets represent most of the 
weight of goods shipped, while the greatest 
valued goods are high-value, high technolo- 
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gy manufactured exports. By weight, the top 
commodities are minerals and petroleum 
products, while by value, they are electric 
machinery, sound and television equipment, 
optic, photo, medical or surgical instru- 
ments, transportation equipment and phar- 
maceutical products. These same commodi- 
ties are projected to remain at the top of 
freight movements in 2020 by the FHWA. 
While service export statistics are not col- 
lected for the Bay State, services account for 
28% of U.S. exports worldwide. 
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Trend: More goods are shipped longer dis- 
tances. 


A typical freight shipment in Massachusetts 
traveled 8% farther in 1997 than in 1993, 
on average 464 miles, as businesses expanded 
the geographic scope of their production and 
distribution operations. Most freight ship- 
ments however, move less than 250 miles. 
More than half the value and 80% of the 
freight moved in Massachusetts moves in 
local and short-haul shipments. Long-dis- 
tance shipments, greater than 250 miles, car- 
ried 20% of the weight shipped, although 
they represented half of the value. 


Air cargo is expected to become increasingly 
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important in the movement of goods. In 
1998, air cargo accounted for 17% of all 
freight value, but by 2020 is forecast to 
increase to 23%. Air cargo weight is expect- 
ed to remain at 1% of freight. Rail and 
ocean transportation each deliver about 7% 
of all tonnage, but the value of that freight is 
just 3% each as of 1998. The FHWA expects 
that the weight and value of shipments via 
rail and water will remain near these levels 


through 2020. 


Trend: Freight shipments are increasingly 
intermodal in nature. 


Most cargo depends on more than one form 
of transportation. The value of freight ship- 
ments transported by multiple modes in the 
Bay State has grown by 71%, rising from 
$21.5 billion in 1993 to $36.8 billion in 
1997. The volume of freight moving through 
the state’s intermodal facilities has risen by 
53%, to 858 thousand tons, from 560 thou- 
sand tons in 1993. The ton-mileage of inter- 
modal shipments has increased the most, by 
115% since 1993, while the average number 
of miles per shipment has risen 30%, to 763 
miles from 588 miles in 1993. Based on the 
FHWA’s Freight Analysis Framework data- 
base, about 12 million tons of freight moved 
through the state’s distribution centers and 
intermodal facilities in 1998. The FHWA 
projects these intermodal facilities to move 
29 million tons in 2020, an increase of 
140%. 


Rail shipments with an intermodal compo- 
nent have steadily increased, containers 
transported by ship that typically move 
intermodally have largely replaced break 
bulk shipments, and most air freight ship- 
ments travel via truck at some point 
between their origin and destination. As the 
movement of intermodal freight through air- 
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ports and seaports con- 
tinues to rise, the 
potential for bot- 
tlenecks exists. 
These bottle- 
necks are likely 
to occur where 
the volume of 
freight moving 
through a facil- 
ity exceeds the 
capacity of the 
transportation sys- 
tem to operate with- 
out significant and 
costly delays. Such bottle- 
necks can also occur when freight 
and passenger rail lines are shared. 


Boston’s Logan Airport freight throughput 
was at 30% of capacity in 1999, indicating 
that additional freight could be moved with 
little or no addition to existing infrastruc- 
ture. A similarly positive picture for Boston’s 
Seaport was suggested, with a freight 
throughput of 48% of capacity, also showing 
that additional freight throughput could be 
readily accommodated. 


However, as noted above, highway traffic 
volume and delay around intermodal facili- 
ties from freight and passenger vehicles may 
impact the efficiency of freight transfer 
between modes. Logan has the 12th highest 
average annual daily traffic (AADT) per 
lane mile of all airports and the Port of 
Boston the 4th highest among the nation’s 
top seaports. Logan Airport ranks eighth 
nationally in hours of traffic delay, while the 
Port of Boston ranks sixth. 


Trend: The state’s typical (median) house- 
hold income, while higher than that of the 


nation, has been increasing more slowly 
than in the nation. 


A prime competitive advantage of the Mass- 
achusetts economy is its highly skilled work- 
force. With few natural resources and a rela- 
tively high cost of commerce, the 
Commonwealth relies on a well-educated 
population to attract and retain the critical 
export oriented industries that drive the Bay 
State’s economic growth. Yet recent income 
trends are motivating many younger and 
more skilled residents to leave the state. 


At the end of the 1980s the typical (medi- 
an) Massachusetts household enjoyed an 
income nearly 25% above the typical house- 
hold in the nation. By 2003, the median 
household income had slipped to 7.5% 
above that of the nation. The annual change 
in the Commonwealth compared to the U.S. 
is shown in Figure 3-6. If household income 
is adjusted to reflect the state’s higher cost of 
living, the modest income advantage of the 
typical household is eliminated. 


Recently high rates of inflation in housing 
prices have added to the state’s cost of living 
disadvantage, especially for younger house- 
holds. According to the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Realtors, in 2003 the average Bay 
State home cost $376,360, compared with a 
median household income of $46,789. The 
housing price to income ratio is at its highest 
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FIGURE 3-6 
Percent by Which the Median Massachusetts 
Household Income Exceeds that of the U.S. 
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level since 1990. Particularly in eastern greater burden. Nationally, the poorest fami- 
Massachusetts, the situation is pushing first- lies (those earning less than $13,000 after 
time homebuyers further taxes) spend 39% of 
and further from exist- their take-home pay on 
ing urban areas to areas transportation. The 
where prices are lower, working poor spend 

but to where there is a nearly 10% of their 
much greater depend- income on getting to 
ence on personal vehi- and from work accord- 
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greatest expense in Massachusetts’ household 
budget, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ Consumer Expenditure Survey, 
second only to shelter, and greater than food 
and health care. Boston area households 
spent an average of $6,953 on transportation 
in 2002, representing 15% of all household 
expenditures. For lower-income families, the 
expense of transportation poses a much 


This section discusses the major travel trends 
that have resulted from the overarching 
demographic and economic trends discussed 
in the previous two sections. Measures of 
daily travel, congestion, vehicle ownership, 
commute distances, and commute durations 
are considered here. Travel mode preferences 
are also covered. These are all important 
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indicators of the transportation system’s 
health and the value its users place on differ- 
ent components. 


Throughout this section, the term “vehicle 
miles traveled,” or VMT, is used frequently, 
and therefore warrants definition. “Vehicle 
miles traveled” is a measure of roadway usage 
and also demand. VMT is calculated by mul- 
tiplying annual average daily traffic volumes 
by mileage. For example, if a one-mile 
stretch of highway carries 100,000 cars a day, 
over the course of a year (365 days) the total 
annual vehicle miles traveled is 36.5 million. 


Trend: Travel is increasing on Massachu- 
setts’ roadways due to a number of demo- 
graphic interactions. 


As discussed above, population and house- 
holds increased by 5.5% and 8.7% respec- 
tively between 1990 and 2000. These two 
factors alone contribute to an increase in 
vehicle miles traveled. In addition, house- 
hold size decreased by 2.9% between 1990 
and 2000 to an average of 2.51 persons per 


household. More households mean more 
trips. Among the influences reducing house- 
hold size are increasing life spans, more peo- 
ple having fewer children, having them later 
in life or not at all, and not marrying or mar- 
rying later in life. More households are also 
comprised of people who are not related, and 
thus may not always combine trips for all 


household needs. 


The demographic influences cited above do 
not completely explain the 48% increase in 
registered motor vehicles. The Massachusetts 
Registry of Motor Vehicles reported an 
increase to 5.41 million registered vehicles 
in 2002 up from 3.66 million in 1992. In 
contrast, there was just a 12% increase in 
licensed drivers. 


The consequence of these demographic 
interactions was a 14% increase in total 
vehicle miles traveled. Figure 3-7 displays 
the percentage change in these factors 
between 1990 and 2000. 


FIGURE 3-7 
Percent Change in Population, Licensed Drivers, Households, Vehicle Miles 
Traveled and Registered Vehicles 
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Trend: Massachusetts has maintained its 
percentage of commuters using transit, 
despite the national trend towards 
decreased transit mode share. 


Statewide, daily transit ridership grew to 
1,323,930 in 2003, an 
increase of 3,405 since 
1998. This increase is com- 
prised of increases in rider- 
ship on the MBTA and sev- 
eral RTAs, particularly on Cape Cod, 
Martha’s Vineyard, and Nantucket, offset by 
decreases in ridership in other regions. 


Significant transit ridership gains occurred in 
the MBTA districts extending outward from 
metropolitan Boston. MBTA Public transit is 
comprised of four rapid transit lines — the red 
line, the blue line, the orange line and the 
green line; 11 commuter rail lines; all the 
MBTA bus and trackless trolley lines; the 
Mattapan Trolley; THE RIDE (paratransit); 
and commuter ferries. When all these com- 
ponents are considered together, total board- 
ings increased by 2.7%, or 30,180 since 
1998. MBTA bus ridership decreased by 
2,000 since 1998, while trackless trolley and 
paratransit increased by low double digit 
percentages. Ridership on RTA bus routes 
has decreased by almost 12% since 1998. 


Rapid transit accounts for the overwhelming 
majority of public transportation usage, gar- 
nering 58% of boardings, little changed in 
recent years. However, the number of board- 
ings increased almost 18% from 555,000 in 
1994 to 652,000 in 2003. Although bus 
boardings did not increase dramatically (just 
over 1%) over the last ten years, bus and 
trackless trolley still account for over 30% of 
total transit usage. Together, rapid transit 
and bus account for almost 90% of all transit 


usage. 


Statewide, daily transit ridership 
grew to 1,323,930 in 2003, an 


increase of 3,405 since 1998. 













Although commuter rail represents only 
8.3% of all transit boardings, this is an 
increase from 5.3% in 1994. With significant 
increased ridership on all lines, the addition 
of two new lines (Middleborough/Lakeville 
and Plymouth/Kingston), 
and the extension of three 
lines, total boardings have 
increased sharply (78%) 
since 1994. In 2003, total 
daily boardings averaged 93,000. 


Commuter boat boardings have also 
increased sharply (85%) from 2,700 in 1994 
to 5,000 in 2003. 


Trend: Travel is increasing on Massachu- 
setts’ roadways faster than the addition of 
miles of roadways. 


Throughout Massachusetts, annual vehicle 
miles traveled have increased by 6 billion on 
interstates and arterials and by 800 million 
on local roads over the last decade. Arterials 
and interstates carried 42 billion of the total 
53 billion vehicle miles of travel in 2002, 
while local roads carried just 7 billion. How- 
ever, there has been relatively little increase 

in lane capacity on interstates and 
arterials. Much of the new 
mileage added in the last 
decade was for local 
roads. 


High- 
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Highway capacity 
(supply) is likely 
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than vehicle 
miles of travel 
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demand with a relatively fixed supply. 


There are a few recent major increases in 
highway capacity. The Central 
In Artery/Third Harbor Tunnel 
2002, the Project spans eight miles 
Boston Urban of highway and 

Area contained includes 160 lane 

the fifth most miles, about half in 
congested road- tunnels, and will be 
eg 85 met- complete in 2005. 


Bang to tre The Route 3 North 
Urban Mobility Transportation 
Report published Improvement Pro- 
by Texas Trans- ject added one lane of 
portation travel in both direc- 
Institute. tions between Burlington 
and the New Hampshire 
border for a distance of 21 miles. 











Trend: Roadway congestion is high and 
has been increasing in the Boston Urban 
Area. 


In 2002, the Boston Urban Area contained 
the fifth most congested roadways out of 85 
metropolitan areas, according to the Urban 
Mobility Report published by Texas Trans- 
portation Institute. The ranking is based on 
a travel time index, a measure of the addi- 
tional time needed to make an auto or truck 
trip during the peak morn- 
ing and afternoon com- 
muting periods. The con- 
gestion index of 1.45 
means it took Boston 
Urban Area commuters 45% longer to make 
a trip during the peak periods than in the 
off-peak periods. In 1992, the index was 
1.29, and in 1982 it was 1.14. According to 
a recent survey by MassINC, this extended 
commute time is a factor that many residents 
cite as a negative element for their quality of 


life. 


Trend: The average commute 
time is increasing and is longer in 


Massachusetts than in the nation. 





Trend: The average commute time is 
increasing and is longer in Massachusetts 
than in the nation. 


The average commute time in Massachusetts 
is longer than that in the U.S. and has 
increased, according to the 2000 Census. 
Commute time lengthened to 27 minutes 
from 23 minutes in 1990. The longer com- 
mute time has been caused by the increase 
in public transit use where travel times are 
generally longer, increased traffic congestion 
and longer average distances workers are 
traveling. The proportion of workers com- 
muting for 35 minutes or more rose to 26% 
in 2000 from 17% in 1990, while those with 
a commute of 20 minutes or less fell from 
48% to 41%. The mean commute time for 
the U.S. was 25.5 minutes in 2000. Figure 3- 
8 compares the changes in travel time to 
work between 1990 and 2000. 


Trend: The proportions of commuters 
using either public transit or driving alone 
have both increased. 


In 2000, 74% of the state’s commuters drove 
alone to work; in 1990 it was 72%. Massa- 
chusetts has a smaller share of commuters 
driving to work by car than nationally 
because of the greater availability of public 
transportation. The num- 
ber of commuters who used 
public transportation also 
increased over the decade 
to 270,742 from 247,381; 
increasing as a share of all commutes to 
8.7% from 8.3% in 1990. Public transporta- 
tion includes rapid transit (subway and trol- 
ley), bus, commuter rail, taxi, and ferry serv- 
ice. Commuting within these modes showed 
divergent trends. Subway or rapid transit 
usage rose to 4.1 from 3.6%, commuter rail 
usage rose to 1.5 from 1%, whereas bus usage 
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Figure 3-8 
Massachusetts Travel Time to Work 
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fell to 2.9 from 3.5%. Commuting by taxi 
and ferry has remained unchanged. 


Among the remaining modes of commuting, 
carpooling fell to 9.0% from 10.7%, walking 
to work dropped to 4.3% from 5.4%, and 
bicycling remained unchanged. Working at 
home rose to 3.1% from 2.5% during the 
decade. About 13% of Massachusetts house- 
holds have no access to a personal vehicle, a 
slight reduction from 1990. Figure 3-9 shows 
the percentage of workers by travel mode to 
work for 1990 and 2000. 


Trend: Highway traffic fatality rates have 
declined and are consistently lower in 
Massachusetts than in the rest of the U.S. 


In Massachusetts, the number of traffic fatal- 
ities has declined steadily for several decades 
similarly to the rest of the U.S. The decline 
has occurred despite a steady increase in 
population. A more meaningful evaluation 
of highway safety is to compare traffic fatali- 
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ties to the number of licensed drivers, regis- 
tered motor vehicles, and vehicle miles trav- 
eled. Each of these measures has increased 
substantially over time and raises the risk of 
additional traffic fatalities. The 
fatality rates have dropped 
significantly between 
1980 and 2002 when 
adjusted for 
increases in these 
measures. As 
shown in Fig- 
ure 3-10, these 
indicators 
have always 
been lower in 
Massachusetts 
than in the rest 


of the U.S. 
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number of commuters 
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over the decade to 
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FIGURE 3-9 
Massachusetts Travel Mode to Work 
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TRENDS SUMMARY 


Population and employment growth is pro- 
jected for most regions, but with much of 


the growth expected to 
center in the eastern 
portion of the Common- 
wealth, including the 
Merrimack Valley and 
the Southeastern 
regions. There will be a 
continued need for judi- 
cious roadway invest- 
ments and focused 
investments in com- 
muter rail, bus, rapid 
transit, and other sys- 
tems that can reduce 
congestion and support 
dense land-use patterns. 
There is an opportunity 


to select transportation investments that will 
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make it easier for growth to occur in urban 


There will be a continued need for 
judicious roadway investments and 
focused investments in commuter 
rail, bus, rapid transit, and other sys- 
tems that can reduce congestion and 
support dense land-use patterns. 
There is an opportunity to select 
transportation investments that will 


make it easier for growth to occur in 
Vig ok-lamrclare Me(-4-1(0) Xe Mt lark MareLacaelil(e| 
potentially support transportation 
alternatives to the automobile. Pro- 


viding customers with more choices 
to driving alone will improve the flex- 
ibility and efficiency of transportation 
service delivery. 





and developed areas that could potentially 
support transportation alternatives to the 


automobile. Providing 
customers with more 
choices to driving alone 
will improve the flexibil- 
ity and efficiency of 
transportation service 
delivery. 


In addition to overall 
trends, the forecast of a 
much greater number of 
elderly may shift the 
demand for some trans- 
portation services, as 
more people outlive 
their ability to drive 
safely. In urban areas 
where transit already 


exists, seniors may seek more frequent serv- 
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FIGURE 3-10 
Vehicle Fatality Rates 
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some transporta- 
tion services, as 
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live their ability traditionally can be 


Pave safe- provided cost effective- 
NA ly. To assist elderly driv- 
ers, street signs may need 
replacement with larger print. 


ice during off-peak hours 
especially for medical 
and leisure travel. In 
rural and suburban 
areas, sparser popu- 
lations and greater 
distances reduce the 
type of transporta- 
tion services that 


The forecast of high rates of growth in 
freight movement indicate continued need 
for transportation investments. An over- 
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whelming majority of all commercial goods 
are likely to move by truck, although rail 
will offer an important alternative. Atten- 
tion to rail capacity and investment in major 
highways will be needed in support of the 
state’s economic growth, though new con- 
struction and expansion of existing highways 
will be limited. Each transportation mode 
has an important role in moving the state’s 
freight — railroads and ships haul bulk com- 
modities and containerized goods over long 
distances, trucks carry smaller packages to 
the main streets and back roads of America, 
and airplanes fly expensive goods overnight 
across the country and the globe. 


Especially high growth in freight shipped 
abroad is expected, suggesting an increasing 


> 


importance to inter- 
modal facilities and con- 
nectors. A large portion 
of shipments abroad will 
move by truck in combi- 
nation with air, rail or 
water. The new Ted 
Williams Tunnel and 
approaching completion 
of the Central Artery 
reconstruction should 
reduce traffic delays and improve the effi- 
ciency of freight transfer. Some connectors 
between highway and intermodal facilities 
represent potential bottlenecks to the 
expected growth in intermodal shipments. 
For both the airport and the seaport, on-site 
freight facilities will need good landside con- 
nectors. Of the state’s 315 intermodal con- 
nectors, 65 are functionally classified as local 
roads and are therefore ineligible for federal 
transportation funds. 


The most visible travel trend is greater use of 
personal vehicles on interstates and arterials. 
Massachusetts has more than one vehicle for 
every licensed driver, two vehicles for every 
household, and 1.5 vehicles per job. The 
average number of miles traveled by car each 
day is expected to grow as people drive 
longer distances and make more trips for 
non-work related reasons. Peak-period con- 
gestion is expected to be exacerbated by 
increased suburb-to-suburb commuting and 
commuting from surrounding states. 


Adjacent to many highways are dense devel- 
opments of high residential and commercial 
value. Highway projects that increase lane 
capacity carry a very high cost because 
acquisition of developed land is expensive. 
Most future highway projects will concen- 
trate on improving pavement conditions and 


Each transportation mode has an 
important role in moving the state’s 
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goods over long distances, trucks car- 


ry smaller packages to the main 
streets and back roads of America, 
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overnight across the country and the 
globe. 













signage, upgrading lane 
and ramp configura- 
tions, increasing weave 
lengths, and lengthen- 
ing acceleration and 
deceleration lanes. Trav- 
el demand management 
and the use of Intelli- 
gent Transportation Sys- 
tems — including emer- 
gency response systems - 
will play a greater role in maintaining the 
efficiency and safety of our roadway system, 
while helping to increase vehicle and person 
throughput. These efforts are consistent with 
the state’s Fix-It- First and Communities First 
policies. 


New, large capital projects can provide new 
transit choices in a variety of modes and 
access with intermodal facilities that provide 
a variety of choices in one location. Such 
efforts will align with the state’s policies of 
Smart Growth and Sustainable Development 
because they tend to concentrate 
development in compact areas 
and encourage redevelop- 
ment of existing urban- 
ized areas and trans- 
portation hubs. To the 
extent that these land 
use trends continue, 
more pedestrian activity 
is likely to result. 


Espe- 
cially high 
growth in 
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Massachusetts has already 
made a number of significant 
strides in this regard, and more 

progress is underway. Phase II of the 
Silver Line Project will be fully operational 
by June 2005. The new Greenbush com- 
muter rail line, when completed, will pro- 
vide commuters from the South Shore 
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another way to get to Boston. MassRIDES, 
the Executive Office of 
Transportation’s new 
statewide travel options 
program, continues to 
broaden its outreach 
and increase public participation. The Logan 
Modernization Project is 90% complete and 
currently forecast to be finished in 2006. 
Completed improvements include structured 
parking, elevated walkways connecting park- 
ing garages to terminals, an expanded Termi- 
nal E, a new Terminal A (scheduled to open 
March 16, 2005), and utility infrastructure 
upgrades. A number of smaller, but equally 
significant efforts, such as improved coordi- 
nation of bus and train schedules and 
improved stations, and enlarged parking 
areas will contribute to a system that is more 
efficient overall. 


Policy makers and business leaders recognize 
that the growth of high tech- 
In nology and high-value 
a recent service sector indus- 
MassINC quality tries depends upon 
of life survey, one an adequate pool 
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bad economic times. In a recent 
MassINC quality of life survey, one quarter 
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of Massachusetts residents said they would 
like to move out of the 
state if they had the 
opportunity. Survey 
respondents cited the 
“roads and traffic situa- 
tion” as the second highest policy issue in 
need of major improvement, while a “lower 
cost of living” ranked first. The high housing 
price to income ratio is an important part of 
the cost of living experienced by many 
respondents. The Smart Growth initiatives 
that create opportunities for affordable hous- 
ing and concentrated economic develop- 
ment are a response to the importance of 
attracting and retaining skilled workers and 
raising the quality of life for all citizens. 
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CHAPTER 4 
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: ie Objective, 
Coordinated, 
Transparent, 
and Inclusive 
Decision-Making 


Guiding Principle One: The transportation system of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts shall be the product of an objective, coordi- 
nated, transparent, and inclusive decision-making process. 


The transportation decisions we make today will affect our Common- 
wealth for many years to come. While transportation improvements can 
generate increased mobility and allow economic growth, they also pro- 
foundly affect the nature of our communities and our environment. For 
these reasons, it is vital that we have an objective and inclusive trans- 
portation planning and project-development process, in which all of 
the effects of transportation proposals can be understood and consid- 
ered by those most directly affected. 


Project decisions are made from the time of initiation and planning, 
through project design and construction, and even after a project is up 
and running. Decisions should be made objectively to ensure that the 
benefits, costs, and impacts of transportation projects are accurately 
estimated and equitably distributed, and to ensure that transportation 
decisions are not overly influenced by special interests or by those who 
stand to gain particular, individual benefits. Decisions should be made 
in a coordinated manner, with decision-makers considering the needs of 
all affected citizens and ensuring that services are delivered in the most 
efficient and orderly way. Decisions should also be made in as transpar- 
ent a way as possible, with public knowledge not only of the final deci- 
sions but of the process used to reach those decisions. And lastly, all 
decisions should be made in an inclusive manner, with the active par- 
ticipation of individuals, businesses, interest groups, affected constituen- 
cies, and other stakeholders. 
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The case for improving the Commonwealth’s 
transportation decision-making process was 
eloquently made by the Massachusetts Busi- 
ness Roundtable in its 2003 report Trans- 
portation Planning and Development in Massa- 
chusetts: Recommended Changes for the New 
Millennium: 


“The primary take away message from this 
report is that Massachusetts is falling consid- 
erably behind competitor states in trans- 
portation planning and development. It 
needs to substantially improve its procedures 
to more clearly delineate the factors that are 
used in making transportation expenditure 
decisions and to ensure that a much broader 
set of factors is considered in the decision 
process.” 


This message was heard loud and clear. In 
the past two years, the Romney Administra- 
tion has moved to implement several major 
initiatives to move transportation decision- 
making further toward accomplishing the 
objectives recommended by the Business 
Roundtable. 


OBJECTIVITY IN PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT: TRANSPORTATION 
EVALUATION CRITERIA 


Decisions about transportation should not be 
made in a vacuum. Those who propose proj- 
ects, design projects, review projects, and 
fund projects should work from the same 
“sheet of music,” so that there are no surpris- 
es as a project moves through the process. 


In perhaps the most important component of 
the Romney Administration’s effort to make 
transportation decisions more objective and 
transparent, the Executive Office of Trans- 
portation initiated an effort early in 2003 to 
develop a set of objective transportation 
project evaluation criteria. These criteria 

















make it possible for all decision-makers to 
assess transportation projects, across modes, 
in a consistent and systematic manner. 


The Context for Using Criteria— 
The Project Development Process 


Projects begin with the identification of a 
problem or need. This issue identification 
can result from a regularly maintained asset 

or performance management sys- 
tem, such as PONTIS, 
MassHighway’s bridge 
management system, 
the State of Good 
Repair model of 
the MBTA, or 
the MBTA 
service plan- 
ning 


In 
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sion-makers to assess initiatives of 
transportation projects, the Metropoli- 


tan Planning 
Organizations or it 
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munity, legislative, or 
citizen input. 


across modes, ina 
consistent and sys- 
tematic manner. 


Most issues are addressed through the devel- 
opment of a discreet project specifically tai- 
lored to the identified need or problem. An 
example of such a project might be geomet- 
ric improvements at a dangerous intersection 
or increased parking and better bicycle and 
pedestrian access at a transit station where 
demand clearly exceeds supply. These types 
of projects proceed relatively quickly from 
issue identification into actual design. 
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Other, more sig- 
nificant needs 


FOOP & SHOPS 


require a robust 
multimodal plan- 1" 
ning effort to ; 
identify possible ae 
solutions and 
analyze various 
alternatives. An 
example of this 


MASSACHUSETTS 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 


type of issue 
would be a corri- 
dor where the 
roadway network 
is overly congested, or where transit service 
is overcrowded. For such issues, a corridor- 
or location-specific planning study is under- 
taken, involving an extensive public partici- 
pation process. These studies identify the 
problems and examine a wide range of possi- 
ble solutions through an alternatives analy- 
sis. This type of analysis typically examines 
various possible options, including doing 
nothing, making highway improvements, 
providing transit alternatives, or managing 
transportation demand. The alternatives 
analysis performs a cross-modal comparison 
to select the most appropriate solution or 
group of solutions to address the identified 
need. The evaluation criteria are the policy 
standards against which the solutions are 
judged. 


Once a solution set has been identified, the 
recommendations become projects that are 
developed through the appropriate agency. 
Project development includes right-of-way 
acquisition, design, environmental permit- 
ting, and vehicle procurement. It is also 
dependant on the regional planning process. 
Projects may only utilize federal funds if pro- 
grammed in an MPO Transportation 
Improvement Program. A project of regional 
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significance is not likely to be built if an 
MPO does not decide to program the project 
on its TIP. 


The MPO process, including the develop- 
ment of TIP, is a collaborative effort among 
state agencies, regional agencies, and munic- 
ipalities. That process uses the same policy- 
based evaluation criteria to decide which 
strategies address identified needs and should 
be implemented. 


The Metropolitan Planning and 
Programming Process 


Perhaps the most important transportation 
decision-making entities in Massachusetts 
are the regional MPOs. MPOs are federally 
mandated entities that are charged with allo- 
cating federal funding to transportation proj- 
ects. Massachusetts is covered by thirteen 
planning regions, ten of which qualify as 
MPOs according to federal rules: 


¢ Berkshire Region MPO 

¢ Metropolitan Boston Region MPO 
¢ Cape Cod MPO 

¢ Central Massachusetts MPO 

¢ Merrimack Valley MPO 

¢ Montachusett Region MPO 

¢ Northern Middlesex MPO 

¢ Old Colony MPO 

¢ Pioneer Valley MPO 

¢ Southeastern Massachusetts MPO 


The other three planning regions — Franklin 
Region, Martha’s Vineyard, and Nantucket — 
do not meet federal population requirements 
for establishment of MPOs. However, in 
these regions, the Regional Planning 
Agency, along with the Regional Transit 
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Authority, EOT, and MassHighway, coopera- 
tively perform all the functions of an MPO. 
A map of the Massachusetts planning 
regions is shown in Figure 4-1. 


Federal regulations require that MPOs 
include local elected officials, major trans- 
portation operators, and appropriate state 
officials in transportation decision-making. 
In Massachusetts, each MPO is chaired by 
the Secretary of Transportation, with mem- 
bership varying from four to fourteen mem- 
bers, typically including MassHighway, the 
Regional Planning Agency, the Regional 
Transit Authority, and local elected officials. 
For example, the Southeastern Massachu- 
setts MPO has thirteen members: 


e Executive Office of Transportation 
¢ MassHighway 


¢ Southeastern Regional Planning and 
Economic Development District Com- 
mission 


¢ Southeastern Regional Transit Authority 


¢ Greater Attleboro-Taunton Regional 
Transit Authority 


¢ City of Fall River 

¢ City of Taunton 

e City of New Bedford 
¢ City of Attleboro 

¢ Town of Dartmouth 
¢ Town of Mansfield 

¢ Town of Marion 

¢ Town of Wareham 


Local elected officials are generally selected 
bi-annually using an agreed upon election 
process. 
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Perhaps the most important function of the 
MPOs is the development of Regional Trans- 
portation Plans and Regional Transportation 
Improvement Programs. 


Federal planning regulations require MPOs 
to prepare long-range regional transportation 
plans every three years. These plans summa- 
rize regional transportation goals and objec- 
tives, describe the regional transportation 
system and existing conditions, evaluate 
alternative courses of action, and recom- 
mend short- and long-term strategies and 
actions. Regional plans are required to be fis- 
cally constrained, that is, anticipated needs 
must be consistent with reasonable estimates 
of available resources, and must be in con- 
formance with the State Implementation 
Plan for air quality. When the regional plans 
are next updated in 2006, the evaluation cri- 
teria will be refined and used to evaluate 
plan recommendations. 


Every year, each MPO prepares a TIP, a five- 
year funding program that allocates all feder- 
al transportation funds, both highway and 
transit, for the region. The TIP must be con- 
sistent with the long-range regional trans- 
portation plan, be fiscally constrained by 
year, and include an annual element of proj- 
ects to be completed in the first year of the 
TIP. In 2004, MPOs used evaluation criteria 
to evaluate projects for inclusion in the TIP. 
Transportation agencies such as MassHigh- 


> 


way, the MBTA, or the RTAs cannot use 
federal funds for a project unless the MPO 
includes it in its TIP. The State Transporta- 
tion Improvement Program is by definition 


an amalgamation of the thirteen regional 
TIPs. 


Uses of the Evaluation Criteria 


Transportation agencies and MPOs have 
begun to use objective evaluation criteria at 
several steps of the project development 
process: 


¢ To evaluate projects as part of the project 
initiation process to prevent transporta- 
tion agency and sponsoring community 
resources from being expended on proj- 
ects that have little chance of being 
implemented. 


¢ To evaluate projects after significant 
milestones are achieved—such as com- 
pletion of the environmental process—to 
ensure that resources are allocated only 
to priority projects, thereby increasing 
effectiveness and reducing costs. 


¢ To evaluate projects for inclusion in 
MPO Transportation Improvement Pro- 
grams, Regional Transportation Plans, 
and transportation agency capital plans. 


Over time and with use, 
the data will be more com- 
plete, the criteria them- 
selves more finely formed, 


sounder. 


Description of the 
Criteria 


Evaluation criteria are 
being used to assess all 


transportation projects 
lic support. 


The transportation effects of 
projects are not the only consid- 
eration in evaluating projects. 
Olintmeoanie(ae-leclarmmacalereliare 
and the planning decisions Fier mtr umn nentec 
development principles, are used 


to evaluate projects. Each project 
is assessed as to its beneficial or 





that could be eligible for federal funding: 
bicycle and pedestrian paths, highways and 
bridges, park-and-ride lots, transportation 
demand management projects, and transit 
facilities and services. The criteria are 
organized by typical project funding source 
(federal highway or transit funding) and by 
three project purposes—preserving the cur- 
rent system, improving the system, or 
expanding the system by adding additional 
capacity. This results in six criteria cate- 
gories. Within each category, there are sever- 
al project types, as shown in Figure 4-2. This 
is done so that projects are evaluated and 
rated relative to similar projects. 


Within each project type, appropriate crite- 
ria were developed to gauge the transporta- 
tion benefits, costs, and impacts of proposed 
projects. For example, the transportation cri- 
teria used to evaluate bicycle and pedestrian 
improvement projects are shown in Figure 4- 
3; the transportation criteria used to evalu- 
ate transit service expansion projects are 
shown in Figure 4-4. 


But the transportation effects of projects are 
not the only consideration in evaluating 
projects. Other considerations, including the 
Commonwealth’s sustainable development 
principles, are used to eval- 
uate projects. Each project 
is assessed as to its benefi- 
cial or detrimental effects 
on community character, 
land use patterns, and eco- 
nomic development, as 
well as for its established 
base of public support. An 


oC eee example of the other 
character, land use patterns, and 
(Toro) ated aalcome(-a1-1(0) ante] Mae RL 

as for its established base of pub- 


effects criteria is shown 
Figure 4-5. 


Draft criteria were present- 
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FIGURE 4-2 
Evaluation Criteria Categories and Project Types 


. Highway-funded Preservation 
Roadway Maintenance 
Roadway Resurfacing 

Roadway Reconstruction 
Bridge Maintenance 

Bridge Rehabilitation 

Bridge Replacement 


>~epangee 


2. Transit Preservation/State-of-Good Repair 
a. MBTA Infrastructure 

b. RTA Facilities 

c. RTA Rolling Stock 


3. Highway-funded Improvements 

a. Roadways 

b. Bridges 

c. Bicycle/Pedestrian Facilities 

d. Park-and-Ride/Travel Demand Management Projects 


4. Transit Service Improvements 
Commuter Rail 

Rapid Transit 

c. MBTA Bus/Trackless Trolley 

d. Systemwide Improvements 
e 
I 


ao 2 


RTA Intermodal Centers 
RTA Facilities 


5. Highway-funded Expansion 

a. Roadways 

b. Bridges 

c. Bicycle/Pedestrian Facilities 

d. Park-and-Ride/Travel Demand Management Projects 


6. Transit Service Expansion 
Commuter Rail 

Rapid Transit 

MBTA Bus/Trackless Trolley 
MBTA Boat 

RTA Rolling Stock 

RTA Intermodal Centers 
RTA Facilities 


ao 2 


oro 24 
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FIGURE 4-3 
Transportation Criteria for Bicycle/Pedestrian Improvement Projects (2003) 


Transportion Criteria 





Condition Mobility Safety Cost Effectiveness 


Magnitude of Number of new users Effect on Bicycle Cost per User 
surface condition Comfort Index 
improvement 


Effect on travel time/ Effect on pedestrian Cost per Linear Mile 
access/connectivity safety 


for existing users 


Magnitude of 
improvement of 
other infrastructure 
elements 


Consistent with State 

Bicycle and/or 

Pedestrian Plans 
eC 


FIGURE 4-4 
Transportation Criteria for Rapid Transit Expansion Projects (2003) 
Cost Effectiveness 


Mobility Utilization 


Reduction in User Cost/Annualized 
Project Cost (Capital + Operating) 


Expansion of User Benefit 


Service Area 


Fare Recovery: Additional Annual 


Expansion of 
Revenue/Annualized Cost 


Service Hours 


Connection to 
Employment 


System Reliability 
Interconnectivity 


Transfers 





employed to evaluate projects for inclusion 
in each MPO’s 2005 Transportation 


ed at five regional summits held across the 
state that involved diverse stakeholders, 


including business interests, public advocacy 
groups, transportation professionals, state 
agencies, regional agencies, MPO members, 
and municipalities. After release by EOT in 
late October/early November 2003, the cri- 
teria were finalized over subsequent months. 


The transportation criteria proposed by EOT 
were refined and adopted by the Common- 
wealth’s MPOs in 2004, and were first 


Improvement Program. The criteria were 
also used to aid the development of the state 
list of bridge projects to be advertised in 


2005. 


Always intended to be part of an iterative 
process informed by experience, it is expect- 
ed that revised criteria will be further adapt- 
ed based on experience gained during the 
application of the criteria by the MPOs for 
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FIGURE 4-5 
Other Effects Criteria Used for All Projects 


Other Effects Criteria for Transit Projects 





Land Use and 
Environmental Economic 
Air Quality/Climate Service Quality Justice Development 
Total Annual Tonnage Safety Service to Minority Serves an existing 
Reductions in: VOC, or Low Income urbanized area 
NOx, CO2, Ozone, Neighborhoods 


Particulates 


Comfort Rectifies Structural or Brownfields & Infill 
Operational Barriers 


Customer Information Burdens/Benefits to | Population/ 
transit dependent Employment Served 
neighborhoods 


Addresses an RTP- Existing Land Use 
Identified Issue Character 


Transit Supportive 





Zoning 
the 2005-2009 TIPs. Suggested improve- cussion of major infrastructure projects is 
ments include simplifying the criteria and included in Chapter 12.) 


having more consistency between transit and 
highway criteria. The updated criteria would 
then be used by the MPOs in developing the 
2006 TIPs. 


OTHER INITIATIVES TO IMPROVE 
OBJECTIVE, COORDINATED, 
TRANSPARENT, AND INCLUSIVE 
DECISION-MAKING 


The evaluation criteria are also being used in 
other steps of the project decision-making 


The use of transportation evaluation criteria 
is a major step forward in making the trans- 
portation decision-making process more 
objective and transparent. Several other ini- 
tiatives have been adopted to move Massa- 
chusetts towards this goal. 


process. For example, they are used as part of 
the new MassHighway project development 
process so that project proponents can be 
provided with an objective assessment of 
their project when the project is first initiat- 
ed. This will reduce the expenditure of 
resources on a project that does not address a 
significant need and has little chance of 
being implemented. Also, it is envisioned 
that the criteria will be useful in evaluating 
projects as part of the development of 
regional transportation plans. This applica- 
tion of the criteria will provide input to 
decisions regarding the prioritization of 





major infrastructure projects to be imple- 
mented over the next 25 years. (A fuller dis- 
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Strengthening the Metropolitan 
Planning Organization Process 


For many years, MPOs in most regions of 
Massachusetts were comprised of only four 
entities: EOT, MassHighway, the Regional 
Planning Agency, and the RTA. Several 
years ago, with the active cooperation of 
Federal Highway Administration and Federal 
Transit Administration, EOT began a pro- 
gram of expanding the Massachusetts MPOs 
to include direct representation of local 
elected officials _ mayors and selectpersons. 
While state agencies and regional entities 
play a significant role in transportation deci- 
sion-making, the involvement of local elect- 
ed official officials is essential: as representa- 
tives of their communities, they have a 
significant and beneficial influence on trans- 
portation decision-making. 


This improved MPO model provides an 
opportunity for municipal officials to work 
with regional and state officials 
to jointly determine trans- 
portation solutions 
appropriate for their 
region. To date, 
nine of the ten 


Sev- 

eral years 
ago, with the 
active cooperation 
of Federal Highway 


PXNelalialkieelicelamelate| MPOs in the 
Federal Transit Admin- Commonwealth 
istration, EOT began a have been 


relceXe le-lasmeoyim->.4ey-lalellare) 
the Massachusetts 
Oke Com aralere (= 
direct representation 
of local elected 
officials - mayors 
Fate MX-1(<tald eX 
sons. 


restructured for 
the primary pur- 
pose of adding 
local elected offi- 
cials, and discus- 
sions are currently 
underway with the 
Berkshire MPO to perform 


a similar restructuring. 


Each MPO also has a transportation advisory 
group, in many regions mostly comprised of 





municipal officials. In order to seek a broad- 
er range of comment and advice, member- 
ship of the advisory groups should be 
expanded to include a diversity of views, 
such as that of Regional Competitiveness 
Councils, business groups, environmental 
advocacy groups, and others. 


Because the MPO process is so important, 
EOT will provide a forum to bring MPO 
members together to discuss issues critical to 
the success of the MPO process, issues such 
as the project evaluation criteria, the project 
development process, federal funding alloca- 
tions, public participation, major infrastruc- 
ture projects, and this draft document, 
among others. This new forum is intended to 
both support the restructured MPOs and to 
encourage more collaborative initiatives 
between MPOs that share common geogra- 
phies, infrastructure, or concerns. As a first 
step, EOT is proposing a statewide meeting 
of MPO members to discuss the formation of 
an umbrella group through which MPO 
members could share perspectives, problems, 
and opportunities. Such an organization 
would be consistent with federal planning 
prerogatives and could serve to facilitate 
inter-regional coordination. Exploration of 
this initiative by MPO members should 
occur concurrent with the discussion of this 
document. 
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Communities First Policy 


An important step toward improving the 
decision-making process was initiated on 
January 27, 2003, when Governor Romney 
unveiled the Communities First policy. This 
policy recognizes that all of the Common- 
wealth’s citizens and communities are trans- 
portation agency customers, and that trans- 
portation projects should be designed and 
constructed in collaboration with the affect- 
ed communities in a context-sensitive 
process. Communities First underscores the 
importance of community involvement in 
transportation decision-making by requiring 
that all reconstruction projects of MassHigh- 
way be responsive to the environment—nat- 
ural, cultural, and historical—within which 
the projects are undertaken. The needs of 
local residents, including pedestrians and 
bicyclists, must be considered as fundamen- 
tal to the project, not as an afterthought. 
Therefore, Communities First spurs the trans- 
portation agencies toward the goal of an 
inclusive and coordinated decision-making 
process. 


New Project Development and 
Highway Design Guidebook 


The Communities First policy also required 
that the Highway Design Manual be 
reviewed and revised to incorporate the 
principles of context-sensitive design. The 
Highway Design Manual is the primary 
resource that project proponents and design- 
ers use to design highway projects. Context 
sensitive design allows transportation facili- 
ties to correspond to the community context 
and to community needs, avoiding the possi- 
bility that a transportation project could 
endanger the look and feel of a particular 
street, bridge, or town center. 


BOSTON TRANSPORTATION 
PLANNING REVIEW 


The year 1970 was a major turning point for 
transportation in the Boston metropolitan 
area. In February, in response to public opposi- 
tion to proposals for new highways in eastern 
Massachusetts, Governor Frank Sargent 
declared a moratorium on new highway con- 
struction in the Commonwealth. He then called 
for a comprehensive reconsideration of the 
transportation planning that had been done in 
the 1960s. The new planning study, called the 
Boston Transportation Planning Review, began 
in 1971 and led to a major shift in transporta- 
tion priorities for the Boston region. 


In November 1972, Governor Sargent ordered 
the cancellation of several controversial high- 
way projects and requested that the federal 
government instead allow the funds originally 
allocated for highway projects to be used for 
improvements to the public transit system. The 
Interstate Transfer Act was passed in 1974 and 
provided funding for the extension of the Red 
Line from Harvard to Alewife and the reloca- 
tion of the Orange Line to the Southwest Cor- 
ridor. The expanded Orange Line was con- 
structed on land that had originally been 
cleared for the proposed Southwest Express- 
way. 


The effects of the “highway revolt” and the 
Boston Transportation Planning Review are still 
being felt today. Public involvement and review 
are now critical components of the transporta- 
tion planning process. The engineering of new 
transportation projects, such as the Central 
Artery/Tunnel project, go to great lengths to 
minimize disruption to communities and dis- 
placement of homes and businesses. Many 
transportation projects are designed so that 
those affected by the projects are compensated 
with other benefits. As the Boston region com- 
pletes its largest transportation project, remov- 
ing a barrier that has divided the city for 
decades, it is worthwhile remembering that the 
people of Masachusetts helped to create the 
transportation planning process that we have 
today. 
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To accomplish this objective, the Highway 
Design Manual Task Force was formed on 
April 7, 2003. Comprised of representatives 
from municipalities, regional planning agen- 
cies, bicycle and pedestrian interest groups, 
and others, the Task Force has met for more 
than a year to oversee the re-development of 
the Manual. As part of their discussions, the 
Task Force decided that a simple revision of 
the Highway Design Manual would not fully 
meet the intent to incorporate “context sen- 
sitive design, traffic calming, and multi- 
modal accommodation” principles through- 
out the Manual. The Task Force also decided 
that the new product should place substan- 
tially greater emphasis on planning and proj- 
ect development than the existing Highway 
Design Manual does. To accomplish this, the 
Task Force developed an outline for a sub- 
stantially revised and expanded project plan- 
ning and development process, and changed 
the name of the document to the Project 
Development and Design Guidebook to reflect 
that emphasis. 


The assist in the development of the new 
Guidebook, MassHighway procured the serv- 
ices of a consultant team in 2004. The con- 
sultant, with the oversight of MassHighway 
and in coordination with the Task Force, is 
currently drafting new Guidebook chapters. 
Prior to publication, the Guidebook will be 
subject to extensive public review and com- 
ment. When the new Guidebook is complet- 
ed, it will influence all MassHighway work 
and will institutionalize context sensitive 
design as the norm for project development. 


Increased Public Involvement in 
Transportation Studies 


Over the past two years, there have been sig- 
nificant strides made in improving opportu- 
nities for the public to get involved in trans- 


portation planning. Planning studies now 
routinely include input from advisory task 
forces, working groups, or committees. These 
groups often act as sounding boards for the 
transportation agencies, as they are com- 
posed of people and organizations that have 
an interest in the area covered by a study. A 
recent example of a study with such a group 
is the I]-93/I-95 Interchange Transportation 
Study in the Towns of Reading and Stone- 
ham, and the City of Woburn. An Inter- 
change Task Force — which includes federal 
and state agencies, legislators, local elected 
officials, community members, and other 
interested organizations — was brought 
together to provide a better forum for com- 
munity involvement and input into this 
study of the busiest interchange in the state. 
The Task Force has been actively involved 
in all aspects of the study, from identifying 
the scope of the issues to the evaluation of 
alternatives. There will continue to be sub- 
stantial opportunity for Task Force and pub- 
lic input throughout the process, and the 
study’s recommendations, when completed, 
will fully reflect that input. 


Another planning study to incorporate 
inclusive public involvement is the recently 
completed Connecticut River Crossing 
Transportation Study. This study examined 
the need for transportation improvements to 
address traffic congestion issues and improve 
regional mobility in the Pioneer Valley 
region of western Massachusetts. There was 
also local and regional interest in exploring 
the potential for an additional bridge cross- 
ing over the Connecticut River. An active 
study advisory group participated in all 
aspects of the process from beginning to 
completion. The focus of the advisory group 
was to minimize negative impacts to busi- 
nesses and residents, and to environmental, 
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natural, and historical resources, while 
addressing traffic congestion and improving 
regional mobility. 


A wide range of alternatives were recom- 
mended, including context-sensitive design 
solutions such as a corridor preservation plan 
—all in keeping with the Communities First 
policy. Various traffic signal upgrades, inter- 
section and interchange improvements were 
agreed upon as viable alternatives to a new 
bridge crossing — another example of 
employing the Fix-it-First policy of investing 
resources in to our existing transportation 
system instead of in to new infrastructure. 


Public involvement efforts like task forces 
have helped transportation agencies to con- 
duct studies in an inclusive manner so that 
all voices are heard and all decisions are 
arrived at in a coordinated and transparent 
way. With the initial successes of these 
groups and of other efforts like newsletters, 
websites, and informational meetings, oppor- 
tunities for public involvement in trans- 
portation studies will continue to increase 
throughout the Commonwealth. Therefore, 
it is envisioned that public input will be a 
key component as this Plan evolves. 


Providing Direct Access to Trans- 
portation Agencies 


Good public involvement depends on regu- 
lar and meaningful public access to agency 
information. The transportation agencies 
recognize that every-day operating decisions 
may affect customers a great deal, whether 
it’s making a slight modification in a bus 
schedule or providing comments on roadway 
projects designed by a community. To the 
extent possible, the transportation agencies 
intend to provide increased opportunity for 
public feedback regarding these decisions. 


For example, the MBTA has expanded out- 
reach to its customers through the creation 
of the Riders Oversight Committee. The 
MBTA Board of Directors created the ROC, 
which includes members from advocacy 
groups and the general riding public, to work 
closely with MBTA staff on a wide range of 
issues. Through this Committee, the MBTA 
will receive comments and suggestions on 
issues related to fare structure and policy, 
service quality standards, and transfer initia- 
tives. 


MassHighway is also making important 
meetings more open to the public so that 
project proponents and others can get feed- 
back on project need and design issues. 
MassHighway is also working to make proj- 
ect information easier to access on-line — a 
new Project Information System will be 


available during 2005. 


Increased Objectivity and Involve- 

ment in Plan Development: Devel- 
oping the Program for Mass Trans- 
portation 


More transparent, objective, coordinated, 
and inclusive decision-making is already 
occurring. An example is the MBTA’s Pro- 
gram for Mass Transportation. In 2003, the 
MBTA completed the first major update of 
the PMT since 1994. This was an important 
and early effort to develop a public transit 
plan based on objective criteria and signifi- 
cant public participation. The PMT process 
was an important milestone in Massachu- 
setts’ path to objective, transparent, and 
inclusive decision-making. Through an 
extensive outreach process, the MBTA 
attempted to determine a vision for transit 
over the next twenty-five years. This objec- 
tive evaluation of need was performed with- 
out consideration of funding, and it identi- 
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fied high, medium, and low priorities in the 
areas of system preservation, service 
enhancements, and system expansion. The 
MBIA grouped priorities according to these 
asset categories as well as by mode. 


The following seven objective criteria were 
used in the PMT process to prioritize either 
service enhancement or system expansion 
projects: utilization, mobility, cost-effective- 
ness, air quality, service quality, economic 
and land use impacts, and environmental 
justice. These performance measures provid- 
ed the basis for the statewide evaluation cri- 
teria for transit adopted in 2004. 


The public process for the PMT used several 
different outreach strategies to gain the most 
input on the future vision of public transit, 
the goals and objectives to achieve this 
vision, evaluation criteria used for prioritiza- 
tion, and project ideas for eastern Massachu- 
setts. Some of the strategies employed by the 
MBTA included a working committee, pub- 
lic workshops and hearings, meetings with 
over fifty local and regional organizations, 
and coordination with affected MPOs and 
the MBTA Advisory Board. In particular, 
the public workshops provided for hands-on 
interaction with the public. Attendees could 
stop by different tables, each dedicated to a 
particular mode. Each stop included system 
maps that members of the public could mark 
up with transit ideas and improvements. 


Increased Coordination Through 
Transportation Reform 


As the Massachusetts Business Roundtable’s 
2003 report made clear, Massachusetts’ 
transportation governing structure was at 
least as fractured as its planning. The Legis- 
lature and the Governor addressed this prob- 


lem with legislation enacted in 2004. An Act 


Restructuring the Transportation Systems of the 
Commonwealth (Chapter 196 of the Acts of 
2004), is designed to provide a more coordi- 
nated approach to transportation decision- 
making by strengthening EOT and increas- 
ing the institutional emphasis on 
multimodalism and coordination. The 
reform legislation also required the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive and coordinated 
intermodal plan for the Commonwealth. 


ACTION PLAN FOR AN OBJECTIVE, 
COORDINATED, TRANSPARENT, 
AND INCLUSIVE DECISION-MAK- 
ING PROCESS 


Transportation decision-making should not 
be a black box — an arcane exercise that is 
poorly understood and therefore cannot be 
held accountable. Decision-making should 
be the product of a transparent process in 
which fair differences can be identified, dis- 
cussed, and dealt with. That process needs to 
be enriched by the products of other discus- 
sions conducted by business people, environ- 
mentalists, municipal officials, and others 
who care about their community. Massachu- 
setts needs to keep reinvigorating the plan- 
ning process with meaningful debate by the 
members of the Metropolitan Planning 
Organizations and other key stakeholders. To 
that end, we are recommending the follow- 
ing Plan of Action: 


We will continue to 


¢ Use objective evaluation criteria in all 
phases of transportation decision-making 
including the initiation and development 
of proposed projects. 


e Support restructured MPOs. 


e Work with our partners in the MPO 
process to improve involvement and par- 
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ticipation. 


¢ Develop a new state-of-the-practice 
MassHighway Project Development and 
Design Guidebook. 


¢ Use new techniques to increase public 
involvement and objectivity in trans- 
portation studies and plan development. 


¢ Provide direct access to transportation 
agency decision-making. 


¢ Implement the transportation reform leg- 
islation and seek additional reforms. 


We will begin to 


¢ Develop consensus on a process to priori- 
tize major infrastructure projects based 
on the transportation evaluation criteria. 


¢ Provide on-line project information to 
the public, as well as MPO members. 


¢ Begin a process to keep this document 
current by committing to a five-year 
update cycle. 


¢ Convene MPO members to explore the 
creation of an umbrella group that will 
support MPO members and facilitate dis- 
cussion of shared problems and opportu- 
nities. 
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CHAPTER 5 


System Preservation 


Guiding Principle Two: The transportation system of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts represents an irreplaceable asset that must 
be preserved and improved by allocating sufficient resources in the 
most effective manner. 


The Fix-It-First policy of the Commonwealth was announced by Gover- 
nor Romney on January 14, 2003. It prioritizes projects that preserve 
and rehabilitate transportation facilities over those that create new and 
expanded infrastructure. Consistent with the Fix-It-First policy, a num- 
ber of asset management efforts — including the Commonwealth Bridge 
Program, the Pavement Management System of MassHighway, and the 
nationally recognized State of Good Repair model used by the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Transportation Authority — all support the preservation 
mission. These efforts and others enable the Commonwealth to proac- 
tively manage its transportation infrastructure, avoiding costly delays in 
maintenance and contributing to the overall safety of the transporta- 
tion network. 


In the past two years, many new programs have been implemented to 
preserve our transportation system. Examples of some of the more sig- 
nificant initiatives follow, as well as discussions of some important relat- 
ed issues. 


The Fix-It-First Policy 


In January 2003, Governor Romney announced a series of initiatives for 
a new statewide road and bridge policy. One of these initiatives, the 
Fix-It-First policy, requires a preservation approach to infrastructure 
management. The Fix-It-First policy is designed to ensure that the assets 
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of the Commonwealth are managed, main- 
tained, and operated to preserve their useful 
life — thereby reducing the need for more 
costly, capital-intensive solutions. The pro- 
gram places a strong emphasis on keeping 
existing transportation assets in good condi- 
tion before taking on new projects. By tar- 
geting resources at existing infrastructure, 
Fix-It-First can be a way to enhance older 
communities with improved 
This road, bridge, and public 
plan urges a transit facilities, rather 
renewed com- than encouraging 
mitment to the new growth in 
Fix-It-First approach open and unde- 
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veloped areas. 
that the transporta- 
tion agencies of Massa- 
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guidelines to dedicate 
75 to 90% of their 
capital plans to 
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improvement of 
the existing 
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Fix-It-First does 
not mean “fix it 
only.” The poli- 
cy does not uni- 
versally preclude 
expansion projects. 
Some projects 
involving strategic 
capacity expansions can 
help “fix” longstanding prob- 
lems of safety and mobility, as well as pro- 
vide economic development and even 
improve air quality. Still, the Fix-It-First pol- 
icy focuses on the repair and maintenance of 
existing highways, streets, and bridges, and is 
the central theme of the various asset man- 


agement tools being developed or improved 
upon to meet the goal of infrastructure 
preservation. 


Much of the state’s transportation decision- 
making is already based on a Fix-It-First 
approach, and various initiatives have 
recently been implemented to support these 
efforts. This plan urges a renewed commit- 
ment to the Fix-It-First approach and recom- 
mends that the transportation agencies of 
Massachusetts develop guidelines to dedicate 
75 to 90% of their capital plans to preserva- 
tion and improvement of the existing sys- 
tem. The following sections describe some of 
the current initiatives that will form the 
basis of these efforts. 


Preservation and Management of 
the Commonwealth's Bridges 


There are almost 5,000 bridges in Massachu- 
setts under state or local authority (see 
Chapter 2 for agency-specific ownership sta- 
tistics). With maintenance responsibility for 
over half of these bridges, MassHighway has 
established a proactive preservation program 
that will reduce long-term costs for operating 
and maintaining these valuable transporta- 
tion assets. 


A systematic approach to evaluating bridge 
conditions is critical to meeting the goal of 
infrastructure preservation. In Massachusetts 
(and many other states as well), bridge con- 
ditions are determined through a nationally 
adopted rating system. Using this system, 
bridges are inspected typically on a two-year 
cycle, although particular bridges may be 
inspected as often as every six months 
depending upon identified concerns. 


Since February 2004, Massachusetts has 
been evaluating bridges within the context 
of objective transportation project evalua- 
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tion criteria developed by the Executive 
Office of Transporta- 
tion (EOT) and the 
Massachusetts Metro- 
politan Planning 
Organizations. Once 
initial condition rat- 
ings are established, 
the evaluation criteria 
are then used to priori- 
tize projects, and 
preservation is a key 
consideration within the criteria (see Chap- 
ter 4 for a complete discussion of the evalua- 
tion criteria). 


MassHighway spends over $5 million every 
two years to conduct the necessary bridge 
inspections to classify each bridge into one 
of the three major condition categories: 
meeting standards, functionally obsolete, and 
structurally deficient. Weight-restricted 
bridges, which can be classified as any one of 
the three condition categories, are also 
inspected and evaluated (see Chapter 2 for 
complete descriptions and statistics on all 
these classifications). Since a majority of 
bridges in Massachusetts meet national stan- 
dards for structural adequacy, safety, and 
public use, most preservation efforts are 
focused on the two most press- 
ing classifications of bridges — 
structurally deficient and 
weight-restricted. 


Structurally deficient bridges 
have experienced deterioration 
significant enough to potential- 
ly reduce their load-carrying 
capacities, although structurally 
deficient bridges are not neces- 
sarily weight-restricted or 
unsafe. Weight-restricted 


Structurally deficient bridges have experi- 
Valero Mo(-ix-lalele-la (olay (elaliice-lalmarelere la 
to potentially reduce their load-carrying 
capacities, although structurally deficient 
bridges are not necessarily weight- 


restricted or unsafe. Weight-restricted 
bridges can impede the flow of commer- 
cial trucks and public safety vehicles 
(such as fire engines and school buses). 








bridges can impede the flow of commercial 
trucks and public safety 
vehicles (such as fire 
engines and school 
buses). When these 
bridges were built 
decades ago, they were 
not designed to support 
the increased weight of 
today’s commercial 
vehicles. MassHighway 
rates the capacity of 
the bridges to safely carry posted loads. 
Preservation efforts are well underway for 
the most pressing need: weight-restricted 
bridges that are also structurally deficient, as 
MassHighway currently has 80% (141) of 
these bridges in design or under construction 
(see Chapter 2 for more bridge statistics). 


One important asset management initiative 
is the municipal bridge maintenance agree- 
ments between MassHighway and many 
local communities. Under these agreements, 
MassHighway reconstructs bridges under 
local jurisdiction. In return for bridge recon- 
struction, municipalities agree to the main- 
tenance and repair in minor deficiencies of 
the new bridge. The preservation agreements 
specify the types of maintenance required 
and provide for routine inspec- 
tions by MassHighway. Together 
with the project evaluation cri- 
teria, these preservation agree- 
ments are an important part of 

j a unified system for prioritizing 

s and addressing the needs of all 
bridges regardless of ownership. 


The age of the Common- 
wealth’s bridges is a significant 
factor in preservation efforts, 
and a major reason for Massa- 
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FIGURE 5-1 
Massachusetts Bridges — When Built 
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chusetts to place new emphasis on bridge below the national average (see Chapter 2), 
preservation. Figure 5-1 shows the date of there is still a need to improve. It has 
construction of the state’s bridges and its recently been projected that without signifi- 
possible impact on future needs: cant preservation action, 385 of the 1,288 


(30%) Massachusetts bridges on the Inter- 
state System alone will fall into the struc- 
turally deficient category over the next eight 
years. Committing resources to bridge reha- 
bilitation projects is a key priority over the 
next decade. As the bridge population ages, 
the number of structurally deficient bridges 
is projected to increase, 


In general, bridges have an average lifespan 
of approximately 50 years before significant 
rehabilitation work is needed. Figure 5-1 
shows that hundreds of “baby boom” bridges 
will reach this milestone within the next 
decade. The total number of structurally 
deficient bridges in 
the state today is 


Ko iliadare merece mom MCE ob ont an increased focus 
547, down from 864 |RRVityn projects is a key priority over the on bridge rehabilitation 
in 1991. Even next decade. As the bridge population 
: and preservation efforts. 
though Massachu- ages, the number of structurally defi- 
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FIGURE 5-2 
Structurally Deficient Bridge Trends 
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2003 2004 2005 2006 #2007 #=~2008 $2009 2010 
=@— 100 Million per Year 551 542 560 577 595 612 630 647 
=H— 130 Million per Year 551 542 550 557 565 572 580 587 
== 170 Million per Year 551 542 538 533 529 524 520 SIS 
=—— 200 Million per Year 551 542 526 509 493 476 460 443 





Source: Massachusetts Highway Department 


based upon possible annual construction 
advertising amounts by MassHighway. 


Preliminary estimates have identified a cur- 
rent bridge backlog in the Commonwealth 
of approximately $900 million. MassHigh- 
way engineering estimates that the total is 
closer to $1.4 billion, when major upcoming 
projects such as the Longfellow, Whittier, 
and Fore River bridges are added. 


Recent levels of construction advertising and 
associated spending on bridge replacement 
and rehabilitation projects will not offset the 
projected increases in the number of struc- 
turally deficient bridges. To keep the bridge 
backlog in check over the next decade, 
MassHighway will need to commit at least 
$170 million to bridge projects annually, a 
portion of which would be dedicated to 


preservation. To reduce the backlog, 
MassHighway will need to increase bridge 
spending to approximately $200 
million annually. MassHigh- 
way has therefore commit- 
ted to double spending 
on the bridge program 
to at least $200 mil- 
lion a year and to 
pursue a goal of 
reducing the num- 
ber of structurally 
deficient bridges by 
20% by 2010. Figure 
5-3 lists bridge projects 
that MassHighway is 
preparing to undertake over 
the next five years. 
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FIGURE 5-3 
Planned Five Year MassHighway Bridge Projects 
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FIGURE 5-3 
Planned Five Year MassHighway Bridge Projects (cont.) 
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Planned Five Year MassHighway Bridge Projects (cont.) 
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FIGURE 5-3 
Planned Five Year MassHighway Bridge Projects (cont.) 
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FIGURE 5-3 
Planned Five Year MassHighway Bridge Projects (cont.) 
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FIGURE 5-3 
Planned Five Year MassHighway Bridge Projects (cont.) 
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FIGURE 5-3 


Planned Five Year MassHighway Bridge Projects (cont.) 
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FIGURE 5-3 
Planned Five Year MassHighway Bridge Projects (cont.) 
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FIGURE 5-3 
Planned Five Year MassHighway Bridge Projects (cont.) 
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FIGURE 5-3 
Planned Five Year MassHighway Bridge Projects (cont.) 
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FIGURE 5-3 
Planned Five Year MassHighway Bridge Projects (cont.) 
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FIGURE 5-3 
Planned Five Year MassHighway Bridge Projects (cont.) 
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FIGURE 5-3 
Planned Five Year MassHighway Bridge Projects (cont.) 
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FIGURE 5-3 
Planned Five Year MassHighway Bridge Projects (cont.) 
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FIGURE 5-3 
Planned Five Year MassHighway Bridge Projects (cont.) 
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FIGURE 5-3 


Planned Five Year MassHighway Bridge Projects (cont.) 
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FIGURE 5-3 
Planned Five Year MassHighway Bridge Projects (cont.) 
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FIGURE 5-3 
Planned Five Year MassHighway Bridge Projects (cont.) 
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With the goal of optimizing spending of the 
limited resources available for bridge proj- 
ects, MassHighway has implemented PON- 
TIS, a software tool for recording, organiz- 
ing, and analyzing bridge inventory and 
inspection data. PONTIS is used by over 45 
state departments of transportation and by 
numerous other agencies nationally and 
internationally. PONTIS is being used to 
guide a statewide bridge program that will 
dedicate significant resources to preserva- 
tion, not just repair and replacement. PON- 
TIS also assists the Commonwealth to clear- 
ly articulate roles and responsibilities and 
coordinate between the various stakeholders 
in the process. 


Pavement Management Systems 


As the Fix-It-First policy emphasizes preserv- 
ing roads and other transportation assets, 
pavement management systems play an 
increasingly important role in the rehabilita- 
tion and maintenance of our highways. 
Pavement preservation requires informed, 
cost-related decisions based on sound princi- 


COMMUNITY BRIDGE 


OVER UNDER 


ples of management and engineering. A 
pavement management system stores, ana- 
lyzes, and summarizes pavement information 
for use in selecting and implementing cost- 
effective pavement construction, rehabilita- 
tion, and maintenance programs. The system 
assists in the decision-making process 
required to maximize the funds employed for 
the pavement preservation. 


Understanding how pavements perform and 
deteriorate is essential for a management sys- 
tem. MassHighway constantly monitors the 
roadway network’s roughness and deteriora- 
tion using a variety of methods and measur- 
ing devices. Based upon the results of this 
system, MassHighway evaluates and priori- 
tizes corrective actions for the improvement 
and maintenance of the roadways under its 
jurisdiction. Figure 5-4 shows current pave- 
ment conditions for roadways under 
MassHighway’s jurisdiction. Figure 5-5 shows 
projected future conditions with an assumed 
pavement funding level of $135 million 
annually. 
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FIGURE 5-4 
Current MassHighway Pavement Condition 
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Jurisdiction and Conditions of shows the number of centerline miles in 
Roadways in Massachusetts Massachusetts owned and maintained by dif- 
Most roadway mileage in the Common- ferent Deve mmc CHMEES: 
wealth is under the authority of either local Roadways are classified in terms of their 
government or MassHighway. Figure 5-6 functional importance and the characteris- 
FIGURE 5-6 
Public Roadway Ownership and Maintenance Responsibilities 
Governmental Entity Centerline Miles ame) im Ke) 1 
City and Town Accepted 28,332 88.4% 
State Park 275 0.9% 
Massachusetts Turnpike Authority 143 0.4% 
Other Agencies 70 0.2% 
Statewide Total 32,036 100% ‘| 


Note: These totals do not include over 3,000 miles of roads statewide that are not officially recognized by municipalities. 
Source: Massachusetts Highway Department 
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tics of the service they provide. Interstate Statewide Road And Bridge 
highways, principal arterials, and other Program 

expressways have restricted access and pri- 
marily serve long-distance trips with a high 
proportion of through traffic. Local streets, 
collectors, and minor 
arterials have varying RAW ites Crm temas Sekt o)] liecome mat ERST 
degrees of access to chusetts Highway Department range from 
adjacent property and (UE TeER Tale Mela fe le [53 CoM ola Caller Latom oL-teleiea ra 
typically are used for [BUETSUINCS RITE Tite rl leluta clea lilce hy adi Defi 
shorter trips. In Mass- park and ride facilities, commuter assistance ee efine, 

Ne LiLymr-lale M-Loh-latacte mca slareCoye| (skeet (aa Bey Develop, and Monitor 
Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS) to a Balanced Statewide 
reduce congestion...the Executive Office of Road and Bridge Pro- 
Me-lakyolelac-ltColam-lacem Golaricaurad(elam-lare meats gram. That MOU 
Massachusetts Highway Department shall states that the 
maintain a Statewide Road and Bridge Pro- “Massachusetts 
Cie cd CC ARMM ichway Depart- 
accepted roads. Based Jie (ra aCe CMM nt is committed 


While Fix-It-First is key to establishing the 
priorities within the statewide road and 
bridge program in Massachusetts, the size 
and scale of that 
program is currently 
guided by a Memo- 
randum of Under- 


achusetts, all of these 
types of routes make 
up a statewide net- 
work comprised of 
over 32,000 center- 
line miles of officially 


upon the ratings of of advertised projects that shall result in a to maintaining a 
the Pavement Man- minimum annual expenditure of $400 mil- battle Riser aid 
agement System, the PRiYmmulaet(eamiclemitce-] year 2012 for con- Bridge Program 
most significant struction activities and transportation proj- atcludioant a6 
mobility routes in the [Xi m-Te tit ea > Croll tO) ge (late 

Commonwealth are Signed by Governor Romney February 10, Central Artery/Tun- 


2004. nel Project, 
that...shall result in 
a minimum annual expenditure of $400 mil- 
lion for construction activities and specific 
transportation projects.” This MOU was 


classified as in good 
condition, which 
include virtually all sections of interstate and 
major arterial highways, as shown in Figure 





al developed through a task force that included 
As part of an increased effort for roadway EOT, MassHighway, the Federal Highway 
preservation, MassHighway has expanded its Administration, and the Massachusetts 
pavement management system beyond road- Association of Regional Planning Agencies. 


ways under its jurisdiction, and now is work- 
ing to include all principal arterials in the 
system. This system includes all interstate 
highways, which are designed for long-dis- 
tance intrastate and interstate travel, as well 
as other designated regional and inter- 
regional routes that provide a high-level of 
mobility for people and freight. This net- 
work is shown in Figure 5-8. 


In December of 2003, Governor Mitt Rom- 
ney issued Executive Order 454 - Extending 
the Commonwealth’s Commitment to the 
Statewide Road and Bridge Program. This 
extended the $400 million annual expendi- 
ture commitment to the program from the 
June 2005 date of the MOU through 2012. 
In 2004, the Legislature passed and Gover- 
nor Romney signed An Act Modernizing the 
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Transportation System of the Commonwealth. 
Under this bill, the minimum annual spend- 
ing on roads and bridges statewide increased 
to $450 million. 


In order to achieve a balanced statewide 
road and bridge program with these funding 
commitments, Massachusetts will use an 
asset management approach that emphasizes 
careful planning and preventive mainte- 
nance. In addition, MassHighway is fully 
committed to achieving and maintaining an 
adequate staffing level of construction per- 
sonnel. This includes engineering, inspec- 
tion, and all other professional titles entrust- 
ed with the supervision, management, 
quality control, and overall safety of highway 
construction projects in the Commonwealth. 


Noise Management 


The Fix-It-First policy does not apply only to 
the physical components of roads, bridges, 
and transit systems. Improving those systems 
to preserve the quality of life is also an 
important consideration. A primary example 
is fixing increased noise levels generated by 
highway traffic. On September 28, 2004 — as 
part of Fix-It-First, and to address the con- 
cerns of neighborhoods affected by noise 
from adjacent highways — MassHighway 
announced a new sound barrier policy that 
calls for at least two “Type II” sound barriers 
to be advertised for construction each year. 


To address noise issues in a fair and equitable 
manner, MassHighway’s sound program is 
founded on FHWA noise abatement criteria 
and policies and MassHighway’s noise abate- 
ment guidelines. There are essentially two 
programs: Type I and Type II. 


The Type I Program covers noise barrier 
construction coincidental with new con- 
struction of major highways or a physical 





alteration of an existing highway such as 
substantial realignment or widening. Under 
the Type I program, if a certain decibel 
threshold is exceeded and a barrier is deter- 
mined to be reasonable and feasible based on 
the environmental review, it must be con- 
structed as part of the project. The new poli- 
cy does not affect the Type I Program. 


Barriers under the Type II Program are con- 
structed on a voluntary basis by MassHigh- 
way along existing interstate roadways where 
reasonable and feasible, and as funding prior- 
ities allow. The new sound barrier policy will 
accelerate the construction of noise barriers 
across the Commonwealth. The anticipated 
cost to construct approximately 50 barriers 
(identified in a statewide noise attenuation 


study) is $100 million. 
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MBTA State of Good Repair Program 


The primary objective of the MBTA’s capital 
program is the pursuit of a state of good 
repair, an ideal situation in which capital 
assets are functioning at their ideal capacity 
within their design life. Transit systems often 
use this standard to measure the need for 
capital expenditures to maintain and replace 
existing infrastructure. 


Since the 1970's, the MBTA’s transit net- 
work has grown significantly. The Authority 
has extended the Red Line to Braintree and 
Alewife and the Orange Line to Oak Grove, 
opened new commuter rail lines reaching 
Newburyport and Worcester, and restored 
service on the Old Colony Line. For 
decades, the total number of vehicle miles 
traveled each year has increased as public 
transit services have reached into more and 
more areas of Massachusetts. Ridership on 
the MBTA also increased over the same 
period as a result of these public invest- 
ments. 


However, against this backdrop of significant 
expansion, capital spending on the MBTA’s 
existing infrastructure has not kept pace 
with growing needs. Expansion projects have 
multiplied the capital infrastructure that the 
MBTA must maintain. Yet 

since the 1970's, capital expen- 
ditures have decreased overall 
in real terms. In short, while 
the Authority has greatly 
expanded and is carrying signif- 
icantly more riders, less money 
in real terms is being spent to 
sustain it. 


Changes to the funding pro- 
grams provided by the Federal 
government have further 





impacted the Authority’s capacity to reinvest 
in the system. The Federal Transit Adminis- 
tration now provides very little in operating 
assistance to transit authorities, and federal 
rail modernization money is no longer dis- 
cretionary. Moreover, the formula to distrib- 
ute these funds is less advantageous for the 
MBTA than it once was. Together, the sig- 
nificant growth in its system and the 
changes in Federal funding have prevented 
the MBTA from adequately funding the 
growing infrastructure needs across the sys- 
tem. 


Forward Funding, the financial structure in 
which the MBTA currently operates, has 
transformed the Authority into a self-sup- 
porting transit system with a balanced oper- 
ating budget and a self-sustaining capital 
program. However, while the MBTA can 
now rely on a dependable funding stream 
from the Commonwealth, this funding is 
limited. Absent a new funding source, the 
capital program does not have the capacity 
to take on any significant new expansion or 
enhancement projects without either 
increasing its debt load to unsustainable lev- 
els or allowing its existing infrastructure to 
slide into a state of disrepair. Faced with an 
aging physical plant and relatively fixed 

. resources with which to main- 
tain and replace it, the MBTA 
has focused its available funds 
on reinvesting in the existing 
system. Therefore, the chief 
emphasis of the capital program 
is the pursuit of a state of good 
repair. 


- To measure the magnitude and 

* priority of the preservation 
needs of the system, in 1999 the 
MBTA began evaluating and 
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quantifying the state of good repair and level 
of ongoing reinvestment needed for its entire 
physical plant. The resulting study asked 
how the MBTA could undertake enough 
projects to renovate existing stations, 
upgrade track and signals, repair bridges, and 
replace vehicles, in order to replace or renew 
all assets not currently within their “useful 
life.” The study accounts for all MBTA capi- 
tal assets, assigns each a replacement value 
and a useful life after which the asset should 
be replaced and calculates the level of ongo- 
ing capital expenditures needed to maintain 
a state of good repair based on this informa- 
tion. 


According to the study, the Authority had a 
backlog of system reinvestment capital proj- 
ects of approximately $2.7 billion in 2003, 
and a projected seven-year need of an addi- 
tional $2.4 billion (in constant dollars). 
With unlimited funds, the MBTA needs to 
continue to spend no less than $400 million 
per year if its system is to maintain a state of 
good repair. Figure 5-9 on the following page 
compares the backlog under unconstrained 
funding and the backlog under various levels 
of funding. 


To date, the MBTA has taken a proactive 
approach to directing unallocated funds 
towards system reinvestment and preserva- 
tion, and the results have been dramatic. 
From a percentage of funds programmed for 
SGR activity near 60% a decade ago, the 
proposed capital program will allot 83% of 
available funds to the Authority’s existing 
infrastructure. The MBTA’s Capital Invest- 
ment Program presents an aggressive agenda 
and a broad vision to rebuild stations, 
replace vehicles, and maintain and modern- 
ize all necessary infrastructure over the next 
five years. Projects in the CIP are selected 


through an ongoing prioritization process 
that strives to balance capital needs across 
the entire range of MBTA transit services. In 
addition, any capital project proposed for 
inclusion in the MBTA capital program 
must undergo a rigorous set of tests proving 
that it directly replaces or renews existing 
assets, corrects existing deficiencies in a vari- 
ety of categories such as safety and opera- 
tions, or is a legal obligation for the Author- 
ity. Any enhancement or expansion project 
must be prudent and cost-effective. 


However, the current capital program will be 
strained by ongoing state of good repair 
needs over the long term. The CIP outlines 
an effective strategy to meet the need for a 
state of good repair in the short term, but 
the projected needs for reinvestment will 
challenge the capacity of the MBTA’s capital 
program for many years thereafter. 


Given the financial realities facing the 
MBTA, as well as the policies set forth in its 
Forward Funding legislation, the Authority 
uses the state of good repair standard to pri- 
oritize its limited resources to fund projects 
related to SGR prior to investing in expan- 
sion activities. 


RTA Program Reviews and Asset 
Management 


In order to support each Regional Transit 
Authority in its efforts to provide effective 
service, better manage expenses and rev- 
enues, make sound decisions regarding 
investment options, and ensure the safety 
and security of passengers, the 15 RTAs in 
Massachusetts participate in annual program 
reviews conducted by the EOT. Consistent 
with the goals of Fix-It-First, this collabora- 
tion guides the RTAs in preserving existing 
facilities and equipment while also making 
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judicious investments in new infrastructure 
and equipment when necessary. 


The RTA program reviews include analysis 
of the following items: 


¢ Capital spending 

e Operating expenses 

e Revenue 

e Ridership, service supplied, and fare data 
¢ Net cost of service 

e Electronic fare boxes 


Participants in the program review cover all 
the above information, as well as hold dis- 
cussions on a variety of topics, including 
planning, safety and security, Intelligent 
Transportation Systems, fleet status, website 
status, and compliance with Federal regula- 
tions. 


Collecting ridership and operating statistics 
from all of the RTAs on a continuing basis 
allows the Commonwealth to track various 
transit performance measures and compare 
operating efficiency and service provisions 
among peer agencies. There is currently a 
wide range in the operating cost per trip 
among the RTAs. Some of this range is 
attributable to specific local conditions, but 
other differences are due to scheduling and 
other factors and may present opportunities 
for improvement. 


Other state resources also exist to support 
the RTAs. For example, the RTA Capital 
Assistance Program helps fund bus replace- 
ments, investments in ITS, and expenditures 
to meet expanded security standards. Annual 
RTACAP funding amounted to approxi- 
mately $3.9 million in 2003, and is expected 
to grow to $8 million in 2009. Other initia- 
tives include a “Needs Analysis and Finan- 


cial Plan” for each RTA, developed through 
the Massachusetts Association of Regional 
Transit Authorities. These plans help each 
RTA to preserve existing facilities, maintain 
fleets in a state of good repair, ensure the 
safety and security of passengers, and effi- 
ciently serve all transit customers. 


The program reviews and information shar- 
ing among the RTAs will continue to 
improve the efficiency of all Massachusetts’ 
transit agencies and will promote the preser- 
vation of statewide transit infrastructure and 
service. 


Chapter 90 Program 


The Chapter 90 program (named for Chap- 
ter 90 of the Massachusetts General Laws), 
administered by MassHighway, is an impor- 
tant part of the Commonwealth’s strategy of 
preserving existing transportation facilities. 
This program supports local roadway con- 
struction and maintenance performed by the 
cities and towns of the Commonwealth. 
Funding for the Chapter 90 Program is sup- 
plied by bond revenue. 


Chapter 90 defines a specific formula for the 
apportionment of funds to the 351 Massa- 
chusetts communities. Under this formula, 
funds are distributed based on standardized 
measures of local roadway infrastructure and 
usage. The formula is comprised of three 
variables: local road mileage (58.33%) as 
certified by MassHighway, employment fig- 
ures (20.83%) from the Department of 
Employment and Training, and population 
estimates (20.83%) from the U.S. Census 


Bureau. 


In August 2004, Governor Romney signed 
into law a three-year, $2.5 billion transporta- 
tion bond bill that includes $450 million in 
Chapter 90 authorizations. Consequent to 
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FIGURE 5-10 
Chapter 90 Spending 
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that, the annual allocation for Chapter 90 
was increased from approximately $100 mil- 
lion to $120 million. Figure 5-10 shows the 
Chapter 90 spending by type of activity 
since 2000. 


Typically, the majority of Chapter 90 alloca- 
tions (60%) are used for road resurfacing, 
with another 32% for reconstruction. The 
remaining funding goes toward engineering 
and equipment. These funds are reimbursed 
to communities based on certified expendi- 
ture reports submitted to MassHighway. This 
program helps communities maintain and 
preserve locally-owned roadways. 
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ACTION PLAN FOR PRESERVING 
AND IMPROVING THE TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEM 


For Massachusetts’ citizens to be proud of 
their transportation system, we must contin- 
ue to meet the challenge of keeping our 
transportation network in good condition. 
This means newer and cleaner transit vehi- 
cles, an aggressive program to reduce the 
number of structurally deficient and weight 
restricted-bridges, and an effort to ensure 
that all modes are safe, secure, and meeting 
customer expectations. While we first must 
make sure that our existing infrastructure is 
in good condition, our long-term plan for 
action must also succeed at maintenance, 
preservation, and operational efficiency. To 
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that end, we are recommending the follow- ment tools for bridge preservation. 


ing: e Explore new ways to improve pavement 
We will continue to management methods and technologies. 
e Support the MBTA’s commitment to e Fully implement the new sound barrier 
achieving a State of Good Repair. policy to accelerate the construction of 
Type II noi bh - 
¢ Commit to support the statewide road [ped LO naar ae eS eae) 
; monwealth. 
and bridge program at a level of at least 
$400 million in 2005 and at least $450 ¢ Implement a “Clean Wells” initiative to 
million through 2012. eliminate within 18 months the backlog 


of wells that have been contaminated 


e Expand MassHighway’s pavement man- 
with road salt. 


agement system. 

e Identify greater infrastructure preserva- 
tion opportunities at the regional transit 
authorities. 


e Manage and preserve the existing assets 
of our transit systems. 


e Review operations of the regional transit 
authorities for asset management oppor- 
tunities. 


¢ Completely incorporate the transporta- 
tion evaluation criteria into all aspects of 
road, bridge, and transit preservation and 
e Support Chapter 90 as an important tool project prioritization. 
for communities seeking to preserve local 
roads, bridges, and related infrastructure. 


¢ Prioritize spending for bridge projects, 
including preservation. 


We will begin to 


e¢ Recommend that all transportation agen- 
cies develop guidelines by which they 
could dedicate 75 to 90% of capital plans 
for system preservation and improve- 
ment. 


¢ Double commitments to the bridge pro- 
gram from approximately $100 million 
annually to at least $200 million annual- 
ly, with a goal of reducing structurally 
deficient bridges by 20% by 2010. 


e Increase preservation efforts to counter 
the effects of the Commonwealth’s aging 
bridges. 


e Expand existing and improved manage- 
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Guiding Principle Three: The transportation system of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts shall foster a sustainable society, in which 
economic growth and environmental protection work in tandem, 
quality of life is enhanced, and the historic and scenic values that 
attract visitors to the Commonwealth are maintained. 


Transportation facilities often define the social landscape, providing not 
only a means for travelers to move from point to point but also delin- 
eating edges, modifying topographies, and connecting and separating 
communities. Transportation also brings economic opportunity, allow- 
ing goods to be bought and sold, making it possible for individuals to 
travel between work and home, and providing scenic routes for visitors 
and residents to enjoy. By providing transportation options, by integrat- 
ing modes and encouraging streetscapes that facilitate walking and 
bicycling, transportation can be a powerful tool to build and support 
livable, prosperous communities. 


To promote the connections between transportation, the natural envi- 
ronment, housing, and economic growth, Governor Romney created 
the Office for Commonwealth Development, an agency dedicated to 
achieving the goals of sustainability by better integrating policies on 
transportation, housing, land use, energy, and natural resources. The 
first section of this chapter describes the numerous transportation ini- 
tiatives that OCD and the transportation agencies of the Common- 
wealth have stewarded that emphasize sustainability, creating an envi- 
ronment in which transportation infrastructure and services can be used 
to support healthy communities. The second section discusses EOT and 
transportation agency initiatives and programs that are centered around 
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the sustainability principle of encouraging 
transportation choice. 


SUSTAINABILITY AND 
TRANSPORTATION—MAJOR 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


This chapter details several major sustain- 
ability accomplishments of the Romney 
Administration, including the creation of 
OCD and the promulgation of ten principles 
of sustainable development, the adoption of 
the Fix-It-First and Communities First poli- 
cies, the promotion of transit oriented devel- 
opment projects, the release of the Massa- 
chusetts Climate Protection Plan, and the 
establishment of seven Regional Competi- 
tiveness Councils. This chapter also high- 
lights a number of other ongoing programs 
that support the sustainability agenda of the 
Commonwealth. 


While the majority of these efforts focus on 
transportation programs and facilities, they 
necessarily embrace environmental protec- 
tion, economic development, housing, and 
land use policies, all of which are influenced, 
both explicitly and implicitly, by the trans- 
portation policies of the Commonwealth. 


Partnering for Sustainability— 
Creating the Office for Common- 
wealth Development 


By creating a single umbrella office, the 
Romney Administration has demonstrated 












its commitment to coordinating decision- 
making on statewide issues of land use, 
transportation, housing, ener- 
gy consumption, environ- 
mental protection, and 
community preserva- 
tion. Working with 
the state agencies 
within its office, 
OCD provides a 
framework for 
decision-making 
that includes a 
range of approaches 
for building stronger, 
healthier, and more sus- 
tainable communities. 


Rather 

than seeking 

to limit growth, 
the Romney 
Administration 
advocates patterns 
rTave Wm exe) (a (hme) me(-- bs 
opment that make 
use of existing infra- 
structure and 
enhance the natu- 
ral assets of the 
Common- 

wealth. 


Rather than seeking to limit growth, the 
Romney Administration advocates patterns 
and policies of development that make use 
of existing infrastructure and enhance the 
natural assets of the Commonwealth. The 
historical pattern and geographic scale of the 
settlement of Massachusetts are still clearly 
evident, and these factors provide a useful 
framework for future development. By 
encouraging development in central business 
districts, traditional town centers, and areas 
that have already been designed for commer- 
cial, industrial, and business uses, OCD and 
its partner agencies are working to focus 
growth in the most appropriate areas and 
simultaneously protect open space and envi- 
ronmental resources. These policies empha- 
size the importance of achieving densities 
that are contextually appropriate, encourage 
walking, support public transit, facilitate 
retail use, and respect the historical and cul- 
tural character of the community. 
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Adoption of Sustainable Develop- 
ment Principles 


OCD has developed ten principles of sus- 
tainable development to articulate and guide 
the Commonwealth’s approach to growth. 
These principles, listed below, are at the 
center of the Romney Administration’s 
efforts to promote patterns of growth that 
are thoughtful and conducive to livability. 


1. Redevelop First—Support the revitaliza- 
tion of community centers and neighbor- 
hoods. Encourage reuse and rehabilita- 
tion of existing infrastructure rather than 
the construction of new infrastructure in 
undeveloped areas. Give preference to 
redevelopment of brownfields, preserva- 
tion/reuse of historic structures, and 
rehabilitation of existing housing and 
schools. 


2. Concentrate Development—Support 
development that is compact, conserves 
land, integrates uses, and fosters a sense 
of place. Create walkable districts mixing 
commercial, civic, cultural, educational 
and recreational activities with open 
space and housing for diverse communi- 
ties. 


3. Be Fair—Promote equitable sharing of 
the benefits and burdens of development. 
Provide technical and strategic support 
for inclusive community planning to 
ensure social, economic, and environ- 
mental justice. Make regulatory and per- 
mitting processes for development clear, 
transparent, cost-effective, and oriented 
to encourage smart growth and regional 
equity. 


4. Restore and Enhance the Environ- 
ment—Expand land and water conserva- 
tion. Protect and restore environmental- 


ly sensitive lands, natural resources, 


wildlife habitats, and cultural and his- 
toric landscapes. Increase the quantity, 
quality, and accessibility of open space. 
Preserve critical habitat and biodiversity. 
Promote developments that respect and 
enhance the state’s natural resources. 


Conserve Natural Resources—Increase 
our supply of renewable energy and 
reduce waste of water, energy, and mate- 
rials. Lead by example and support con- 
servation strategies, clean power, and 
innovative industries. Construct and pro- 
mote buildings and infrastructure that 
use land, energy, water, and materials 
efficiently. 


Expand Housing Opportunities—Sup- 
port the construction and rehabilitation 
of housing to meet the needs of people of 
all abilities, income levels, and house- 
hold types. Coordinate the provision of 
housing with the location of jobs, transit, 
and services. Foster the development of 
housing, particularly multifamily, that is 
compatible with a community’s character 
and vision. 


Provide Transportation Choice— 
Increase access to transportation options, 
in all communities, including land- and 
water-based public transit, bicycling, and 
walking. Invest strategically in trans- 
portation infrastructure to encourage 
smart growth. Locate new development 
where a variety of transportation modes 
can be made available. 


Increase Job Opportunities—A ttract 
businesses with good jobs to locations 
near housing, infrastructure, water, and 
transportation options. Expand access to 
educational and entrepreneurial opportu- 
nities. Support the growth of new and 
existing local businesses. 
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9. Foster Sustainable Businesses—Strength- 
en sustainable natural resource-based 
businesses, including agriculture, forestry, 
and fisheries. Strengthen sustainable 
businesses. Support economic develop- 
ment in industry clusters consistent with 
regional and local character. Maintain 
reliable and affordable energy sources 
and reduce dependence on imported fos- 
sil fuels. 


10. Plan Regionally—Support the develop- 
ment and implementation of local and 
regional plans that have broad public 
support and are consistent with these 
principles. Foster development projects, 
land and water conservation, transporta- 
tion, and housing that have a regional or 
multi-community benefit. Consider the 
long-term costs and benefits to the larger 
Commonwealth. 


To recognize communities and organizations 
that have been particularly successful in 
embracing the sustainability principles of the 
Commonwealth, the Romney Administra- 
tion has initiated a program of awards for 
leadership and innovation in planning and 
development. 


Support for the principles of sustainability is 
shared by both the Romney Administration 
and the Massachusetts Legislature, members 
of which have sponsored numerous pieces of 


legislation, such as Chapter 40R, which cites 
transportation choice in its statement of pur- 
pose, provides incentives for creation of 
Smart Growth zoning districts near transit 
stations and other walkable places, and uses 
walkability as a criterion for determining the 
scope of such a district. Other legislation, 
such as the statute that created the Com- 
monwealth Coordinating Council (MGL 
Chapter 6A, Section 8B), is aimed at 
encouraging smart growth, preserving open 
space, and creating linkages among trans- 
portation, housing, and economic develop- 
ment. 


Funding Sustainable Development — 
Creating the Commonwealth 
Capital Fund 


To promote the application of the sustain- 
ability principles, OCD created the Com- 
monwealth Capital Fund. This initiative 
links ten existing capital programs, one of 
which is the Public Works Economic Devel- 
opment program, administered by the Execu- 
tive Office of Transportation for the support 
of transportation projects associated with 
economic development efforts. The other 
programs are: 


¢ Community Development Action Grant 
Program, managed by the Department of 
Housing and Community Development. 


¢ Transit Node Grant Program, managed 
by DHCD. 


e State Revolving Fund, managed by the 
Executive Office of Environmental 
Affairs and the Department of Environ- 
mental Protection. 


¢ DEP Brownfields Funding, managed by 
EOEA and DEP. 


¢ Self-Help Program, managed by EOEA. 
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¢ Urban Self-Help Program, managed by 
EOEA. 


e Agricultural Preservation Restriction 
Program, managed by EOEA 


e Land Acquisition Program, managed by 
EOEA, DCR, DAR, and DFG. 


e Off-Street Parking Program, managed by 
the Executive Office of Administration 
and Finance. 


Together, the funding programs offered 
under the Commonwealth Capital umbrella 
provide significant assistance for the imple- 
mentation of the Commonwealth’s plans for 
targeted and supportable growth. 


Encouraging Transit Oriented 
Development 


Of particular importance for sustainable 
transportation is the Romney Administra- 
tion’s emphasis on transit oriented develop- 
ment. TOD is a model of urban design that 
attempts to organize new development in 
ways that are less oriented toward automo- 
biles and more toward public 
transportation and pedestrians. 
TOD is closely allied with the 
New Urbanist movement as 
well as the concepts of tradi- 
tional neighborhood develop- 
ment. TOD principles can be 
applied in a number of ways. 
One common approach, which 
is currently being applied in 
several places in Massachusetts, 
is to encourage new develop- 
ment in close proximity to 
existing transit facilities. Such 
co-location makes it possible 
for residents of transit-oriented neighbor- 
hoods to have easy access to the transit sys- 





tem and thus be less dependent on automo- 
biles for their mobility needs. Likewise, 
locating commercial and retail development 
immediately around a transit facility makes 
it possible for employees and shoppers to go 
to work and complete their errands without 
having to use cars. 


Chapter 291 of the Acts of 2004, An Act 
Modernizing the Commonwealth’s Transporta- 
tion System, authorizes $30 million to sup- 
port the design, construction, and recon- 
struction of parking, pedestrian, and bicycle 
facilities serving mixed-use developments 
within close proximity of transit facilities. 
Guidelines for implementing this new TOD 
program are currently under development by 
OCD, with participation from the trans- 
portation and housing agencies. The pro- 
gram will be implemented in early 2005. 


TOD, however, encompasses more than a 
decision about where to locate new develop- 
ment. In order for a transit-oriented neigh- 
borhood to accomplish the goal of reduced 
automobile dependency, it must be designed 
» § in a way that promotes pedestri- 
an and bicycle use and offers 
easy access to reliable and fre- 
quent transit service. Urban 

> designers and architects 
involved with the TOD move- 
ment often point out that a 
TOD will not work properly if 
sidewalks, streets, and buildings 
* are not designed in a way that 
makes pedestrians and bicyclists 
feel safe and comfortable. These 


design elements include curb 
radii, street widths, availability 
of crosswalks, speed limits, sig- 
nal timing, street furniture and vegetation, 
building setbacks, and other architectural 
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details. In a well-designed transit oriented 


neighborhood pedestrians feel that they are a 


priority rather than an afterthought. 


Almost all transit users are pedestrians at 
one or both ends of their transit trip, and 
much of what comprises a transit oriented 
development is related to the pedestrian 
environment. But as the Commonwealth 
encourages TOD, it must also address the 
separate goal of improving access to its tran- 
sit facilities, often through increasing park- 
ing at commuter rail and subway stations. 
While this parking capacity increase allows 
more people to use rail transit lines to reach 
the urban core, having 
huge parking lots around 
transit stations can be an 
impediment to successful 
TOD. Accommodating 
both parking and TOD at 
a rail station is possible but 
expensive, since structured 
parking is often ten times as costly as surface 
parking. 


The Massachusetts Bay Transportation 
Authority has joined with OCD and other 
transportation agencies to promote planning 
efforts that facilitate the development of 
TOD projects. Several pilot projects, among 
more than 20 current projects that are in 
various stages of development, have been 
initiated across the Commonwealth, includ- 
ing: 


e Revere—Having identified the Blue Line 
Wonderland station as a locus of activity, 
Revere has launched a TOD project to 
coordinate the efforts of multiple agen- 
cies and organizations in developing 
unused or underused land surrounding 
Wonderland, revitalize the parkland 
along Revere Beach, and increase trans- 





portation options to and from the area. 


¢ Boston - The MBTA’s ongoing improve- 
ments to Ashmont Station recognize its 
importance in sustaining and renewing 
the vitality of the community. Mixed-use 
development around the station will 
incorporate significant housing, includ- 
ing affordable units, and economic devel- 
opment opportunities for the neighbor- 


hood. 


¢ Malden—As part of an effort to revital- 
ize downtown Malden, OCD, the 
MBTA, and the City of Malden are col- 
laborating to incorporate 
er mercuniatctiee tcc several MBTA-owned 
dat lake] molat-Molam ole) dam lace kweli 
their transit trip, and much of 


properties into the city’s 
master plan. Implementa- 


Warm ete Marliniimelg(cialctem™ tion of the master plan is 
development is related to the 
pedestrian environment. 


intended to improve access 
to the Malden Orange 
Line station and encourage 
private development, particularly the 
construction of additional housing in the 
downtown area. 


e¢ Woburn—The Mishawum commuter rail 
station does not currently provide con- 
venient connections to any of the major 
sites around it, including a regional shop- 
ping mall, industrial and commercial 
buildings, and a residential neighbor- 
hood. As a result, the area offers few 
complete transportation options for resi- 
dents and workers and therefore experi- 
ences vehicle congestion. A TOD plan- 
ning project currently underway will 
offer a vision for increased density, new 
housing and amenities, and bicycle and 
pedestrian connections in the area 
immediately around Mishawum station. 


e Belmont—The Town of Belmont 
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approached the MBTA about enhancing 
the area immediately around the Waver- 
ly commuter rail station. Currently home 
to small-scale retail, several large institu- 
tions, and residential neighborhoods, the 
Waverly area offers opportunities to pro- 
vide mixed-use development at and 
around the station. Belmont and the 
MBTA are collaborating on a plan for 
the area. 


Release of the New Massachusetts 
Climate Protection Plan 


In May 2004, Governor Romney released 
the Massachusetts Climate Protection Plan. 
The plan was the product of a coordinated 
effort of the OCD agencies to define actions 
the Commonwealth can take to reduce the 
emission of carbon dioxide and other heat- 
trapping gases. These greenhouse gases form 
a blanket of pollution that remains in the 
atmosphere and may be the root cause of cli- 
mate instability characterized by severe 
weather events such as storms, droughts, 
floods, heat waves, and rising sea level. The 
Plan establishes the following goals to pro- 
vide benchmarks of progress and to allow 
necessary adjustments ensuring short-term 
and long-term success. 


e Short-Term: Reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions to 1990 levels by the year 
2010. 


¢ Medium-Term: Reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions 10% below 1990 levels by the 
year 2020. 


e Long-Term: Reduce greenhouse gas emis- 
sions sufficiently to eliminate any dan- 
gerous threat to the climate; current sci- 
ence suggests this will require reductions 
as much as 75-85% below current levels. 
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The Plan is Massachusetts’ commitment to 
implementing the regional Climate Change 
Action Plan, adopted by the New England 
Governors and Eastern Canadian Premiers 
in August 2001. In the Commonwealth, a 
multi-agency implementation committee is 
directing the development of individual 
action plans for the following areas: state 
sustainability, state decision-making, educa- 
tion and outreach, energy, transportation 
system planning, transportation technology 
and operations, natural resources, and envi- 
ronmental management. 


Under the Climate Protection Plan, state 
transportation agencies are charged to 
undertake a number of actions—including 
those highlighted below—that will aid in 
reducing the consumption of energy and 
fuel, thereby helping to reduce the emission 
of greenhouse gases. 


e EOT, in cooperation with the Common- 
wealth’s Metropolitan Planning Organi- 
zations and local officials, will include 
climate protection as a criterion when 
making decisions on transportation proj- 
ects. 


¢ Encourage public transit authorities to 
purchase only vehicles that use lower 
carbon fuels and advanced vehicle tech- 
nologies. 


e Invite transit oriented development 
around stations, intermodal centers, and 
hubs, both on publicly and privately- 
owned parcels of land. 


e Continue efforts by EOT and the MBTA 
to find new and innovative ways to 
maintain and augment public transporta- 
tion infrastructure, optimize existing 
service, and increase overall transit rider- 


ship. 
| 


Significant progress has been made toward 
achieving Massachusetts’ goals, and EOT 
will continue to seek further actions that 
would benefit the climate over the years to 
come. 


Creation of Regional Competitive- 
ness Councils 


Shortly after taking office, Governor Rom- 
ney created six Regional Competitiveness 
Councils throughout the Commonwealth. 
The Councils serve the following regions: 
Berkshire, Pioneer Valley, Central, North- 
east, Southeast, and Cape Cod and the 
Islands. Established by Executive Order 446, 
Governor Romney charged the Regional 
Competitiveness Councils with providing 
guidance on economic issues, activities, and 
needs of the various regions of the Common- 
wealth, including transportation 
issues. In addition, the RCCs 
are charged with making 
recommendations to 
better coordinate 
and target eco- 












Estab- 

lished by 
Executive Order 
446, Governor 
Romney charged the 
Regional Competitive- 
ness Councils with 
relcedVcel fare me LUi(or-lara-mela) 
economic issues, activi- 
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various regions of 
the Common- 
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issues. 


nomic assistance 
in the regions. 
This coordina- 
tion function 
helps ensure 
limited state 
resources are put 
to best use in sup- 
porting regional com- 
petitiveness. The RCCs 
are made up of regional 
industry leaders who are empowered, 

as members of the councils, to recommend 
improvements in many different areas, from 
zoning requirements to job training to trans- 
portation projects. 


The RCCs delivered their initial set of rec- 


ommendations to Governor Romney in 
December 2003. The recommendations 
included a section on infrastructure improve- 
ments, covering every mode of transporta- 
tion in the Commonwealth, from railroads 
and roadways to ports and airfields. Many of 
the recommendations related to the move- 
ment of freight through the Commonwealth. 
Among other items, the following recom- 
mendations for transportation improvements 


were made by the RCCs: 


¢ Completion of the upgrades at the inter- 
change of Route 146 and Interstate 290 
in Worcester 


e Improvements to the interchange of 
Routes 24 and 140 in Taunton 


e Dredging of New Bedford Harbor to 
accommodate larger ships 


e Establishment of daily rail service to 
both Albany and New York City from 
Pittsfield 


¢ Provision of sufficient funding to finance 
the expansion of Pittsfield Airport 


¢ Exploration of methods to reduce auto- 
mobile use on Cape Cod 


¢ Study of the feasibility of ferry service 
from the North Shore to Boston 


¢ Increased commuter rail service along 
the Worcester, Leominster/Fitchburg, 
and Newburyport/Rockport lines 


e Extension of commuter rail to Fall River 


and New Bedford 


e Transit oriented development in 
Lawrence to support the redevelopment 
of historic mill buildings. 


As collaboration with business is an impor- 
tant element of the sustainability agenda of 
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the Romney Administration, the Regional 
Competitiveness Councils offer crucial 
insight into the transportation needs of the 
industries of the Commonwealth. 


Incorporating Sustainability and 
Multimodal Considerations in 
Planning 


The application of the sustainability princi- 
ples have been incorporated into many 
transportation planning activities undertak- 
en by EOT’s Office of Transportation Plan- 
ning. 


Use of Objective Evaluation Criteria in 
Planning and Programming 


As described in Chapter 4, the new trans- 
portation evaluation criteria explicitly incor- 
porate the sustainable development princi- 
ples, with individual criteria related directly 
to virtually all ten principles. And, because 
the criteria are used in so many planning 
activities by state agencies and the MPOs, 
they serve to guide our planning and pro- 
gramming decisions. 


Conducting Corridor Land Use Planning 
for Major Expansion Projects 


While the new Fix-It-First policy emphasizes 
preserving and improving the existing trans- 
portation system, there may be instances 
where capacity expansion projects, either 
highway or transit, are warranted. For these 
projects, EOT is committed to work with 
affected communities to fund appropriate 
activities, including land use planning, 
growth management initiatives, zoning mod- 
ifications, or other activities, to ensure that 
the transportation and development impacts 
are analyzed and addressed by communities 
before a major expansion project is built. 
This planning would be led by the affected 
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communities and their regional planning 
agencies, although state funding would be 
made available. It would identify local 
opportunities and goals such as zoning 
reform to prevent sprawl, open space to be 
protected, places to encourage multi-family 
housing, and industries to be targeted for 
job-growth. Because a strong local commit- 
ment to implementation would be expected 
before a large expansion project moved for- 
ward, there would be an opportunity to 
avoid the negative impacts of a project while 
making sure that the benefits were secured. 
This approach is also discussed in Chapters 8 
and 12. 


Development of a New Multimodal Pub- 
lic/Private Development Review Process 


The Office of Transportation Planning’s Pub- 
lic/Private Development Unit coordinates 
123) 
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EOT review of private development projects, 
particularly those that require one or more of 
the following state permits or approvals: 


e Highway access permit for new or modi- 
fied access to state highway (MGL Chap- 
ter 81, Section 22); 


e Sale of railroad property approval and 
right of first refusal by EOT (MGL 
Chapter 161C, Section 7); and, 


¢ Local building permit approval for struc- 
tures to be located on lands formerly 
used for railroad rights-of-way (MGL 
Chapter 40, Section 54A). 


In addition, for projects with significant 
transportation impacts that require the 
preparation of an Environmental Impact 
Report, MassHighway prepares and issues a 
Section 61 Finding, pursuant to the M.G.L. 
Chapter 30, Section 61. Section 61 Findings 
indicate specific transportation impacts and 
mitigation measures committed to by private 
developers as a result of negotiation. 


The Public/Private Development Unit is 
now applying the sustainable development 
principles in the review and approval of all 
permit actions, as well as in the review of all 
private development projects that require an 
Environmental Impact Report. Preliminary 
discussions with project proponents often 
result in the provision of comprehensive 


mitigation measures that promote intercon- 
nection among modes and more transit-ori- 
ented development. Project proponents are 
encouraged to incorporate into their site 
development plan components of existing 
and proposed state and local bicycle and 
pedestrian facilities and to ensure that proj- 
ect site design can accommodate walking 
and bicycling. 


Additionally, project proponents are 
required to work with Regional Transit 
Authorities to determine viability of public 
transportation for their site, and to make 
provisions, if feasible, to increase the avail- 
ability of public transit at project sites. The 
Office of Transportation Planning is devel- 
oping a monitoring system to verify imple- 
mentation of transportation demand man- 
agement programs, as well as a follow-up 
evaluation once projects are built. 


The Office of Transportation Planning is 
also in the process of updating the the 
MassHighway Access Policy, which is 
intended to guide permit decisions, and the 
Guidelines for Traffic Impact Assessments, 
to incorporate sustainability principles and 
multimodalism in order to balance the goals 
of preserving and enhancing the capacity of 
the state transportation system while encour- 
aging sustainable economic development. 


Promotion of Clean Water 
Strategies 


The Romney Administration has promoted 
policies, practices, and regulations that pro- 
tect the state's water resources, including the 
preservation of public and private water sup- 
plies, protection of wildlife and plant habi- 
tats, and the preservation of waterways for 
recreational use. The state transportation 
agencies are committed to avoiding impacts 
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on the quality of drinking water, wetlands, 
and waterbodies, mitigating unavoidable 
impacts, and correcting past errors as oppor- 
tunities for improvement arise. 


Roadway Run-Off 


Storm water runoff and melting snow and 
ice from highways and parking lots can be 
harmful to nearby water resources and water 
supplies. MassHighway has developed poli- 
cies and procedures for project design, 
including deep sump catch basins, and man- 
agement practices, such as sweeping of road- 
ways and cleaning of catch basins, to reduce 
the contamination of water resources from 
state roadway drainage systems. In addition, 
the Commonwealth is incorporating new 
standards into its specifications for construc- 
tion projects to implement best management 
practices for attenuating pollution from 
highway traffic and is also devising a priority 
list of sites for remediation of existing sys- 
tems, starting with the most sensitive loca- 
tions. 


MassHighway has published a handbook for 
managing storm water, which is available on 
its website. This handbook was prepared for 
roadway designers, public works personnel, 
and others involved in the design, permit- 
ting, review, and implementation of highway 
and bridge improvement projects in the 
Commonwealth. The objective of the hand- 
book, which was signed by the commission- 
ers of MassHighway and the Department of 
Environmental Protection, is to provide 
guidance on how to comply with DEP 
Stormwater Management Policy in the 
development of cost-effective storm water 
management strategies for all stages of high- 
way projects. 
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Snow and Ice Control 


MassHighway maintains ongoing research 
and development efforts aimed at reducing 
or eliminating the effects on groundwater of 
salt used for snow and ice control. In partic- 
ular, MassHighway has taken a number of 
steps to limit the use of sodium chloride on 
state highways, including mixing salt with 
sand, improving the calibration of spreaders, 
and establishing zones where no salt or limit- 
ed salt should be used in order to protect 
groundwater aquifers. A weather forecasting 
and in-pavement monitoring system has also 
been implemented to improve the targeted 
application of de-icing materials. 


In addition, EOT is instituting a Clean 
Wells Initiative to aggressively remedy those 
instances where residential water supplies 
have become compromised due to salt-laden 
runoff from state highways. A main goal of 
the Clean Wells Initiative is to resolve out- 
standing salt-contaminated well complaints 
through an aggressive well replacement pro- 
gram. To further enhance the program and 
attain the goals of the Clean Wells Initia- 
tive, MassHighway has committed to addi- 
tional funding to support a cooperative effort 
with the University of Massachusetts and 
hiring of trained personnel. This will allow 
MassHighway to address salt complaints 
including the identification and construction 
of the appropriate remedial action in a more 
timely and effective manner. Components of 
the program will include: 


e Expediting a new Interdepartmental Ser- 
vice Agreement with UMass 


e Adopting proposed revisions to the Salt 
Contamination Complaint Policy to 
allow issuance of release agreement lan- 
guage prior to a 12-month sampling peri- 


od 
> 


e Adding field personnel to oversee well 
construction and perform sample collec- 
tion on behalf of MassHighway 


¢ Procuring additional services from desig- 
nated certified well drilling companies 


e Adding an Environmental Section staff 
person to help oversee the program 


¢ Processing and signing of release agree- 
ments by property owners 


Furthermore, MassHighway’s Salt Contami- 
nation Complaint Policy will provide for the 
investigation and remediation of any prob- 
lems, including replacement of wells if war- 
ranted. A goal of the program is to address 
all current complaints within 18 months and 
continue an aggressive program to avoid a 
backlog of unaddressed complaints. 


Experience has shown that the number of 
salt complaints is dynamic from year to year 
and depends on such factors as winter severi- 
ty, adherence to Standard Operating Proce- 
dures, and public awareness of salt remedia- 
tion programs. Therefore, an additional goal 
of the Clean Wells Initiative will be to pro- 
vide continuing funding that will allow 
MassHighway to complete up to 20 replace- 
ment wells per year. Continued funding and 
availability of qualified field personnel in 
addition to the other measures should ade- 
quately address future needs. 


Additional actions under the Clean Wells 
Initiative will further benefit the Common- 
wealth by preserving environmentally sensi- 
tive areas, protecting replaced wells, and 
reducing the likelihood of additional salt 
complaints. The additional program ele- 
ments include: 


e Assessment of the Salt Management Pro- 
gram with regard to salt storage sheds. A 


comprehensive review of each salt stor- 
age location will be made to ensure the 
structure is functioning properly. Repairs 
or structure replacement will be done as 
necessary. 


¢ Training of both union and private 
employees annually to increase awareness 
of salt sensitive areas and emphasize 
proper procedures and practices during 
snow and ice operations. 


¢ Continued use of designated reduced salt 
zones where appropriate. 


¢ Use of pre-wetting agents to reduce 
amount of salt applied. 


¢ Exploration of other feasible and cost- 
effective de-icing agents to reduce 
dependence on use of sodium chloride. 


¢ Review of appropriateness of a standard 
salt application rate of 240 lb/lane mile 
for various weather conditions. 


e Use of weather data and GIS informa- 
tion to improve operations. 


Runway Run-Off 


Massport’s Environmental Management 
Office directs the monitoring storm water 
run-off on Massport airfields. The Office 
works closely with the airlines and other air- 
port tenants on their storm water manage- 
ment and de-icing practices. On a monthly 
basis, Massport staff take three readings of 
storm water run-off at four major outfall sta- 
tions at Logan Airport. The stations are all 
located at or near active airfield points. The 
Environmental Management Office also 
works with tenants on best management 
practices for maintaining water quality at 
airports, particularly practices on the use of 
specialized equipment for airplane lavatory 
waste disposal. 
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At Logan, runway and pavement de-icing is 
done directly by Massport employees, while 
airplane de-icing is handled by the airlines. 
At present, there is no program to collect 
de-icing fluid, although new technologies 
and the use of environmentally friendlier 
agents has decreased the overall amount and 
potency of the de-icing fluid used. With sig- 
nificantly fewer operations as compared to 
Logan, aircraft de-icing at Hanscom is kept 
to a minimum and flights are often delayed 
or rescheduled to avoid snow and ice. Any 
aircraft de-icing is done outside with propy- 
lene glycol by one of the service vendors at 
Hanscom. Some aircraft are kept in hangars 
prior to flight to avoid having to de-ice. 


For many years, Massport relied on plowing 
and sanding at Hanscom to keep the run- 
ways open during snow and ice storms. To 
enhance safety and reliability, Massport test- 
ed an airfield pavement de-icer (sodium for- 
mate) in 2003 with good results. The de-icer 
was effective on the pavement, and the 
environmental impacts appeared to be negli- 
gible. As a result of this study and the suc- 
cess of this program, Massport has imple- 
mented a de-icing program using sodium 
formate. 


Similarly, the Massachusetts Aeronautics 
Commission, as the overseer of the Com- 
monwealth’s 42 public-use airports, coordi- 
nates with local municipalities to ensure that 
state-funded projects both improve stormwa- 
ter management quality and are done in 
compliance with Clean Water Act standards 
and requirements. It is uncommon for the 
Commonwealth’s smaller airports to use 
pavement and/or aircraft de-icing chemicals; 
minimal aircraft de-icing using propylene 
glycol is conducted at several commercial 
service airports. 
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SUSTAINABILITY AND 
TRANSPORTATION—PROVIDING 
TRANSPORTATION CHOICE 


In addition to the major initiatives described 
above, the Romney Administration has 
invested in numerous long-stand- 
ing programs that support 
the sustainability 
agenda of the 
Commonwealth 
by providing 
transportation 


The 

Xolanlareyg 
Administration has 
invested in numerous 
Kodare Btieclaceliare Mm elaexele-liny 
that support the sustain- 
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the creation 
of a transporta- 
tion network 
that enhances the 
human and natural 
environments while pro- 
viding individuals and commu- 
nities with a range of transportation options. 
Continued attention to these programs will 
be an important part of the Common- 
wealth’s commitment to provide transporta- 
tion choices in accordance with the sustain- 
able development principles. 


environments while pro- 
fe lfare miarelhucelUrlew-lare| 
communities with a 
range of trans- 
portation 

options. 


Bicycle Transportation Program 


Bicycling is a significant and growing com- 
ponent of the Commonwealth's multimodal 
transportation system. In addition to adding 
new on- and off-road facilities to the bicycle 
network, the Commonwealth is also advanc- 
ing a number of actions and programs to 
make it safer, easier, and more attractive to 
travel by bicycle, including: 


27) 


¢ Developing a new corridor- and project- 
specific statewide bicycle plan. The Plan 
will concentrate on the creation of an 
interconnected network of off-road trails 
and on-road routes, including the route 
of the Pan-Massachusetts Challenge and 
other long-distance bicycle touring 
routes. 


Appointing the Bicycle and Pedestrian 
Advisory Board to work with EOT’s 
Bicycle and Pedestrian Program Office, 
and to assist in the development and 
implementation of the new statewide 
bicycle transportation plan. 


Routinely accommodating bicyclists in 
the design of new roadways and bridges. 


Revising the Massa- 
chusetts Highway 
Design Manual to 
more fully incorporate 
state-of-the-practice 
bicycle elements. 


tem while also 
tivity between 


Developing a system of work. 
off-road, shared-use 

trails that complements the roadway- 
based system of bicycle facilities. 


¢ Resolving obstacles to the reuse of for- 
mer rail corridors through a cooperative 
effort with the Environmental Protection 
Agency, DEP, the Rails-to-Trails Conser- 





Off-road, shared-use paths com- 
plement the roadway system and 
expand the bicycle circulation sys- 





the bicycle transportation net- 


vancy, the Trails and Greenways Task 
Force, and others. 


e Finding safe and convenient ways to 
transport bicycles on buses, trains, ferries, 
and airplanes. 


¢ Including bicycle parking facilities as a 
parking management strategy. 


¢ Developing more bicycle facilities that 
support the Massachusetts tourism indus- 
try. 


e Presenting the annual statewide Moving 
Together conference, at which a variety 
of bicycle transportation topics are 


addressed. 


Accommodating bicyclists in roadway and 
bridge projects, as the 
Commonwealth does, 
improves mobility. Off- 
road, shared-use paths com- 
plement the roadway sys- 
tem and expand the bicycle 
circulation system while 
also improving connectivi- 
ty between existing links in the bicycle 
transportation network. Over 60 such proj- 
ects are in the planning and development 
stages. Some recent examples of off-road 
improvements that have extended and 
expanded bicyclists’ mobility include: 


e The Ashuwillticook Trail, an 11-mile 
shared-use rail-trail between the Lanes- 
borough/ Pitts-field line and a new visi- 
tor center in Adams. 


e The Nashua River Trail, an 11-mile 
shared-use rail-trail between the town 
center in Ayer and the New Hampshire 
border in Dunstable. 


Tan) odmedUlare Meola atqcens 
existing links in 


e The UMass-Norwottuck Connector, a 2- 
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mile on- and off-road facility linking the 
UMass-Amherst campus with the 8.5- 
mile Norwottuck Rail Trail. 


e The Manhan Trail, a 5.5-mile shared-use 
rail-trail linking the center of Easthamp- 
ton with neighborhoods, schools, and 
recreational facilities. 


Pedestrian Transportation Program 


The Massachusetts Pedestrian Transportation 
Plan (1998) noted that Massachusetts is a 
walking state. Approximately 10.5% of all 
Massachusetts trips are walking trips, 44% 
higher than the national average and the 
fourth highest walking trip-share of any 
state. The Plan further noted that walking is 
key to a successful multimodal transportation 
system, contributes to community quality of 
life, and enhances personal wellbeing. 


Facilities designed for bicyclists are often 
heavily used by walkers. Pedestrians and 
bicyclists have other interests in common, 
particularly relating to safety. In recognition 
of these shared interests, the Massachusetts 
Bicycle Advisory Board will become the 
Bicycle and Pedestrian Advisory Board. 


Supporting, encouraging, and funding pedes- 
trian transportation facilities and programs is 
a fundamental component of the smart 
growth concept. Such supportive activities 
are also strongly related to efforts of public 
health organizations to address the substan- 
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tial increase in obesity of Americans, includ- 
ing children. By designing communities 
where walking is the most logical and con- 
venient way to make many daily trips, resi- 
dents inevitably get more exercise and are 
less likely to become overweight. Recent 
studies have found that automobile-oriented 
suburban residents weigh more and are more 
likely to suffer from hypertension than their 
urban counterparts, and it is likely that these 
effects are due to differences in daily exercise 
from walking.! 


In addition to adding new off-road shared- 
use facilities, the Commonwealth is also pro- 
viding sidewalks, streetscape improvements, 
and crosswalks to make it safer, easier, and 
more attractive to travel on foot. Streetscape 
and walking projects have been funded 
through the Transportation Enhancement, 
Safe Routes to Schools, Public Works Eco- 
nomic Development, and Access to Transit 
programs. There may also be funding oppor- 
tunities under the MBTA’s transit oriented 
development program in the future. 


Recent examples of completed pedestrian 
transportation projects include the 
Ashuwillticook, Nashua River, and Manhan 
Trails, as well as the Connecticut River 
Walk and Bikeway in Springfield. This 3.7- 
mile trail links the City of Chicopee to the 
South End Bridge in Springfield, providing 
pedestrian access to local neighborhoods and 
to the Naismith Memorial Basketball Hall of 
Fame. The Springfield segment is part of a 
proposed 20-mile regional trail system 
through Agawam, West Springfield, and 
Chicopee. 


1 (R. Ewing, T. Schmid, R. Killingsworth, A. Zlot, and S. Rouden- 
bush, Relationship Between Urban Sprawl and Physical Activity, 
Obesity, and Morbidity, American Journal of Health Promotion, 
September/October 2003, p. 54.; L-D. Frank, M.A. Andresen, and 
T.L. Schmid, Obesity Relationships with Community Design, Phys- 
ical Activity, and Time Spent in Cars, American Journal of Pre- 
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ventive Medicine, 2004, p.1.) 


FIGURE 6-1 
Massachusetts Use of Transportation Enhancement Program 


Eligible Category 


Bicycle and Pedestrian Facilities 


Percentage of Massachusetts Transportation 


Enhancement Program—Expenditure 


62% 


Scenic Beautification 


23% 


Stormwater Run-Off Mitigation 


1% 


Source: Office of Transportation Planning 
Transportation Enhancement 
Program 


There is a growing recognition that trans- 
portation programs must expand beyond 
their traditional definitions to foster a more 
sensitive relationship to the environments in 
which they are located. Projects supported 
by the Transportation Enhancement program 
are designed to add community, environ- 
mental, scenic, or historic value to the trans- 
portation system. 


As established by Federal legislation, there 
are twelve eligibility categories for Trans- 


portation Enhancement project funding. 
These include: 


¢ Bicycle and pedestrian facilities 


e Pedestrian and bicyclist safety education 
and activities 


e Acquisition of scenic easements and sce- 
nic or historic sites 


¢ Implementation of scenic or historic 
highway programs, including the provi- 
sion of tourist and welcome center facili- 
ties 


e Landscaping and other scenic beautifica- 
tion 


e Historic preservation 


¢ Rehabilitation and operation of historic 
transportation buildings, structures, or 
facilities 


e Preservation of abandoned railway corri- 
dors 


¢ Control and removal of outdoor advertis- 
ing 

e Archeological documentation and 
research 


e Environmental mitigation to address 
water pollution due to highway runoff 
or to reduce vehicle-caused wildlife mor- 
tality 


e Establishment of transportation museums 


Over the last several years, Massachusetts 
has revised its guidelines for the Transporta- 
tion Enhancement program to ensure that 
the program results in high quality projects 
that offer significant benefits to Common- 
wealth communities. Recent examples of 
such projects include: 


e Walk of Lights for the Beautification of 
Shrewsbury Town Center 


Approximately $250,000 is being used 

for landscaping, crosswalks, and lighting 
improvements to the Shrewsbury Town 
Center and Common in the area of the 
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intersection of Route 140 and Main 
Street. (Under construction. ) 


Upper Charles Trail, Phase I, Milford 


Approximately $1.2 million has been 
allocated to construct a three-mile seg- 
ment of a multi-use trail in Milford. This 
project is part of a 27-mile trail that 
would run from Framingham to Milford, 
through Sherborn, Holliston, Hopkinton 
and Ashland. (Construction expected in 


2005.) 


Tricentennial Park, Sutton 


This project provides approximately 
$250,000 for bicycle and pedestrian facil- 
ities, such as parking, landscaping, trees, 
benches, lighting, and canoe access to 
and from the Blackstone River. The site 
of Tricentennial Park is located in the 
Town of Sutton and is adjacent to Route 
122A and the Singing Dam along the 
Blackstone River. The park will feature 
picnic areas, and commemorative and 
historic interpretive signs to educate the 
public on the transportation history of 
the Blackstone River. (Construction 
expected in 2005.) 


Even with the revised guidelines, Massachu- 
setts still lags other states in its rate of obli- 
gation of Enhancement funding. This is pri- 
marily due to the significant allocation of 
federal funding to the Central Artery/Tunnel 
project, which resulted in significant compe- 
tition for the funds allocated to the 
Statewide Road and Bridge Program, leading 
to generally lower programming rates for 
projects not directly related to preserving 
transportation infrastructure, such as 
enhancements. 


It is a goal of EOT to improve the state’s rel- 
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ative position with regard to the Transporta- 
tion Enhancement program. A number of 
possible actions have been identified that 
would help to raise Massachusetts from its 
current last place ranking. One possibility is 
the creation of a significant enhancement- 
funded statewide bicycle program to imple- 
ment multi-jurisdictional bicycle path proj- 
ects. Also, more attention could be paid to 
maximize the inclusion of Enhancement 
components in road and bridge projects. For 
example, the Sagamore Enhancement Pro- 
ject is part of the major reconfiguration of 
the road and highway network on the north 
side of the Sagamore Bridge, a major gate- 
way to Cape Cod. The Enhancement por- 
tion of the project involves a substantially 
greater amount of trees and other landscap- 
ing elements for the project than is typical. 
Whatever combination of strategies is adopt- 
ed by regional and statewide stakeholders, 
workshops, marketing efforts, and technical 
assistance will be needed to ensure that high 
quality, eligible projects are developed. 


Scenic Byways Program 


The Scenic Byways program provides official 
recognition to the scenic, cultural, recre- 
ational, archaeological, and historic qualities 
of certain highways of the Commonwealth, 
and it is aimed toward preserving and 
enhancing existing resources while also gen- 
erating new economic possibilities. Massa- 
chusetts is home to eight state-designated 
byways: 


e Connecticut River Scenic Farm Byway— 


Routes 47 and 63 
@ Jacob’s Ladder Trail—Route 20 
¢ Mohawk Trail Scenic Byway—Route 2 
¢ Mount Greylock Scenic Byway—Mount 


Greylock 
, 


=> = 


¢ Old King’s Highway—Route 6A 


e Essex National Heritage Area Scenic 
Byway - Routes 1A and 133 


e Route 112 Scenic Byway 
e Route 122 Scenic 


MassHighway works with Regional Planning 
Agencies, municipalities, the Massachusetts 
Office of Travel and Tourism, the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Management, the 
Department of Wildlife and Fisheries, and 
other appropriate state agencies to imple- 
ment the Massachusetts Scenic Byways pro- 
gram, which in several cases has received 
funding through the Federal Scenic Byways 
Program. 


Cultural Resources Program 


Transportation agencies have an important 
role to play in protecting historic and 
archaeological resources. Federal and state 
laws and regulations require that the evalua- 
tion of transportation projects include assess- 
ments of environmental impacts, including 
effects on significant historic and archaeo- 
logical resources. Section 106 of the Nation- 
al Historic Preservation Act of 1966—the 
Federal equivalent of Massachusetts’ historic 
preservation law—establishes detailed cul- 
tural resource review processes that each 
proposed transportation project must suc- 
cessfully complete. Transportation agencies 





have recently gained an expanded area of 
oversight, and are now allowed to augment 
transportation projects through the acquisi- 
tion, restoration, or adaptive reuse of proper- 
ties possessing historic or archaeological sig- 
nificance. 


In its efforts to include more local input into 
the transportation decision-making process, 
MassHighway has recently issued a new 
25%-stage design engineering directive. 
Under this new directive, local historical 
commissions, as well as the State Historic 
Preservation Officer, are asked for any com- 
ments or concerns that they may have 
regarding cultural resources in or near a pro- 
posed project area. By initiating consultation 
with local officials at an early stage in the 
design process, MassHighway is better able 
to meet any concerns about cultural 
resources and to develop context-sensitive 
solutions that will be supported by the local 
community. 


Other efforts to protect cultural resources 
include cooperating with the Massachusetts 
Historical Commission and other state and 
federal agencies in the development of poli- 
cies, procedures, plans, programs, and proj- 
ects that are consistent with historic preser- 
vation objectives and using Transportation 
Enhancement funds to implement historic 
preservation projects. Efforts of particular 
note include $262,000 to support the devel- 
opment of a GIS database of historic 
resources by the Massachusetts Historical 
Commission and $140,000 to underwrite 
statewide displays for the public of the 
archaeological work associated with the 
Central Artery/Tunnel project. 


Alternative Fuel Programs 


Consistent with the Massachusetts Climate 
Protection Plan, transportation agencies in 
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Massachusetts are working to make their 
vehicle fleets as clean as possible. While a 
program of regular vehicle replacements 
helps to keep a fleet in line with advances in 
engine technology, many agencies are choos- 
ing alternative fuel vehicles to reduce air 
pollution to an even greater extent. Several 
options have been employed in Massachu- 
setts, including compressed natural gas, liq- 
uefied petroleum gas (or propane), ultra-low- 
sulfur diesel, bio-diesel, and diesel-electric 
powered hybrid engines. The last three of 
these options make use of diesel fuel or 
diesel engines, but they significantly reduce 
emissions compared to standard diesel 
engines. 


Of the alternative fuel technologies, CNG is 
perhaps the most mature. Transit agencies 
across the country have been purchasing 
large numbers of CNG buses for over a 
decade. The main advantage of CNG is that 
it is able to eliminate particulate emissions, 
which have been related to asthma. Transit 
agencies are frequently required to reduce 
the amount of particulates produced by their 
bus fleets. LPG offers emission benefits simi- 
lar to CNG, but it is generally more expen- 
sive than CNG. LPG tends to be used more 
for smaller buses, whereas CNG has been 
used for buses up to 60 feet in length. 


Innovations in diesel technology have 
allowed new diesel buses to run much clean- 
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er than older models. Ultra-low-sulfur diesel 
fuel has allowed new types of catalytic con- 
verters and advanced particulate traps to be 
installed. These emission control devices 
have made diesel buses nearly as clean as 
CNG buses. Other approaches to reducing 
bus emissions include bio-diesel, which is 
made from non-petroleum sources and has 
emissions that are cleaner than those from 
regular diesel fuel, and, finally, diesel-electric 
hybrid technology, in which a diesel genera- 
tor powers an electric motor that moves a 
bus. This configuration allows a diesel 
engine to run at optimum efficiency. 


Increasing the proportion of alternative- 
fueled motor vehicles in the Commonwealth 
will improve air quality, particularly for 
volatile organic compounds, carbon monox- 
ide, and particulate matter. Many of the 
Commonwealth’s transportation agencies 
have made strong commitments to alterna- 
tive fuels. For example: 


e MassHighway has acquired over 300 
CNG pick-up trucks, vans, and sedans. 
MassHighway has also spent over $5 mil- 
lion funding the development of CNG 
fuel stations in Lexington, Newton, Mid- 
dleborough, Tewksbury, Worcester, and 
Logan Airport that are open to the pub- 
lic. 


¢ The MBTA has recently acquired 360 
CNG buses, representing approximately 
38% of the total MBTA bus fleet. The 
MBTA is also in the process of receiving 
175 new low-sulfur diesel buses that have 
very good emission characteristics. The 
last of these buses are expected to arrive 
in April 2005. An additional order of 85 
such buses should arrive in 2006. Also 
arriving are 32 dual-mode 60-foot articu- 


lated buses—eight purchased by Mass- 
oy 


port— that run on either low-sulfur 
diesel or electricity. These are being put 
into service on the new Silver Line route 
from South Station to the South Boston 
Seaport and Logan Airport. 


The remainder of the MBTA fleet con- 
sists of 175 new ultra-low-sulfur diesel 
buses with diesel particulate filters, as 
well as a number of older buses that are 
currently being overhauled and fitted 
with new diesel particulate filters. 


Massport has over 100 alternative fuel 
vehicles, ranging in size from two-seater 
Gem electric carts that are used through- 
out Massport’s facilities to 32 forty-foot 
CNG transit buses. Massport’s CNG fuel 
station will soon be expanded to include 
additional compressors and dispensers. 
Massport also revised ground access rules 
and regulations to increase the alterna- 
tive fuel vehicle discount fee for private 
ground transportation operators from 
25% to 50%. In addition, some airport- 
related businesses have added CNG 
buses recently. 


The Woods Hole, Martha’s Vineyard, 
and Nantucket Steamship Authority 
owns five CNG shuttle buses that oper- 
ate in the Hyannis-South Yarmouth area. 
The shuttle buses transport passengers 
between the dock in Hyannis and satel- 
lite parking. The CNG vehicles are serv- 
iced at the CNG station in South 
Yarmouth. 


Nine CNG buses are used by the Lowell 
Regional Transit Authority, making up 
20% of the entire LRTA bus fleet. These 
vehicles are used for the Downtown Trol- 
ley service, which runs in congested 
areas of Lowell, and they are fueled at 


the MassHighway CNG station in 
Tewksbury. 


¢ The Cape Cod Regional Transit Author- 
ity currently operates five LPG buses on 
the Provincetown-Truro Shuttle service. 
They are serviced at two fuel stations, 
one in Yarmouth and the other in Well- 


fleet/Truro. 


¢ By 2006, all Regional Transit Authorities 
will be using ultra-low-sulfur diesel vehi- 
cles, and by 2009, all of the older fleet 
buses will have been replaced with newer 
buses able to take full advantage of clean 
diesel technology. 


Over the long term, as new vehicle tech- 
nologies emerge, Massachusetts transit agen- 
cies will be able to take advantage of new 
opportunities to reduce air pollution and 
greenhouse gas emissions. The commitment 
the Commonwealth has made through its 
Climate Protection Plan to reduce green- 
house gas emissions means that its trans- 
portation agencies will aggressively pursue 
improvements in fuel efficiency and reduced 
emissions. 


Congestion Mitigation and Air 
Quality Improvement Program 


The Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality 
Improvement program provides funding to 
support projects and programs intended to 
reduce traffic congestion and improve air 
quality. As defined in federal guidance, 
examples of projects eligible for CMAQ 
funding currently include traffic flow 
improvements, public transit services and 
facilities, alternative fuel vehicles and fuel- 
ing stations, bicycle and pedestrian facilities 
and programs, rideshare activities and com- 
muter/employer outreach programs, vehicle 
inspection and maintenance programs, and 
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truck stop electrification. 


In addition to funding regionally selected 
projects, MassHighway maintains a statewide 
CMAQ program for projects developed and 
managed by state agencies. The Common- 
wealth has used the statewide CMAQ pro- 
gram as a way to fund the increased use of 
alternative fuels, initiatives like the Safe 
Routes to Schools project, the MassRIDES 
Travel Options program, and a study to sup- 
port the enhanced inspection and mainte- 
nance program managed by DEP. 


The distribution of CMAQ-funded projects 
by project type differs somewhat in Massa- 
chusetts from the national norm: 


¢ Massachusetts funds a greater number of 
bicycle and pedestrian projects than do 
other states: 18% of Massachusetts 
CMAQ projects are dedicated to bicy- 
clists and pedestrians, compared to only 
9% at the national level. 


¢ Massachusetts uses its CMAQ program 
to fund significantly fewer traffic flow 
improvements than is the national norm: 
29% of Massachusetts projects, compared 
to 43% at the national level. 


e Massachusetts funds a slightly greater 
number of transit projects than do other 
states: 25% in Massachusetts, compared 
to 21% nationally. 


Despite this higher than average allocation 
of CMAQ funding for projects that provide 
transportation choice, as with the Enhance- 
ment program, Massachusetts has not uti- 
lized CMAQ funding to the maximum 
extent possible. Working with the MPOs, 
EOT will explore strategies to expand the 
use of CMAQ funding. 
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ACTION PLAN FOR A SUSTAINABLE 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


Transportation facilities and programs should 
improve the quality of life in Massachusetts, 
not degrade it. Important goals that need to 
be reflected in our transportation choices 
include ensuring the development of walka- 
ble cities and towns, protecting the natural 
environment, and preserving the character 
of communities. To achieve those ends, we 
are recommending the following plan of 
action: 


We will continue to 


e Use the sustainable development princi- 
ples to guide our planning functions and 
programming decisions. 


e Encourage cities and towns to undertake 
community-based visioning, master plan- 
ning, and rezoning efforts that include a 
focus on transit-oriented development. 


e Seek opportunities to energize communi- 
ty efforts to improve pedestrian facilities. 


e Work with state, regional, and local 
agencies to protect scenic byways and 
cultural resources. 


e Support job growth and housing develop- 
ment around transit stations and inter- 
modal centers. 


e Work with OCD agencies to administer 
the PWED program as part of the Com- 
monwealth Capital Program. 


¢ Consider transportation choice and 
multi-modal options in reviewing and 
permitting development proposals. 


¢ Implement the transit oriented develop- 
ment program created by the most recent 
Transportation Bond Bill. 
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¢ Implement requirements of the Massa- e Assess the potential for encouraging the 
chusetts Climate Protection Plan. water transportation of freight as an 


e Work with the Regional Competitive are nealive tornichway Grey 


Councils to identify transportation meas- 
ures that will spur sustainable economic 
development across the Commonwealth. 


¢ Incorporate sustainability and muti- 
modalism in all transportation planning 
activities. 


¢ Promote clean water practices in trans- 
portation agency functions, and expand 
our remediation of wells damaged by salt 
usage on highways. 


e Aggressively pursue the acquisition of 
alternative fuel vehicles and related 
infrastructure for all transportation 
agenices. 


We will begin to 


e With the assistance of the Regional 
Planning Agencies, fund corridor land- 
use planning where major public expan- 
sion investments are envisioned—tregard- 
less of mode—and expect local 
implementation as a precursor to funding 
such projects. 


¢ Use the Commonwelath Capital Fund to 
leverage funding for smart growth. 


¢ Undertake a project-specific statewide 
bicycle plan to focus on creating an off- 
and on-road bicycle network. 


e Reinvigorate the Transportation 
Enhancement Program. 


¢ Increase our use of Congestion Mitiga- 
tion and Air Quality funding. 


¢ Implement a Clean Wells initiative to 
remedy instances where residential wells 
have been compromised by road salt. 
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‘ost-Effectiveness 


Guiding Principle Four: The transportation system of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts shall be built and operated in an efficient 
and cost-effective manner. 


To provide for the long-term health and prosperity of the Common- 
wealth, and to ensure that citizens and visitors receive the best trans- 
portation services possible, it is vital that all transportation projects and 
programs be cost-effective and run as efficiently as possible. To that 
end, the Romney Administration and the Massachusetts Legislature 
recently collaborated to pass An Act Restructuring the Transportation Sys- 
tems of the Commonwealth (Chapter 196 of the Acts of 2004). This new 
law will significantly streamline the internal operations of the trans- 
portation agencies. Among other initiatives, the legislation improves 
cooperation among state transportation agencies by naming the Secre- 
tary of the Executive Office of Transportation as the chairman of both 
the Massachusetts Turnpike Authority and the Massachusetts Aeronau- 
tics Commission, and a member of the Massachusetts Port Authority 
board effective 2007. The Legislature also transferred the Registry of 
Motor Vehicles to the Executive Office of Transportation. To improve 
customer service, all state transportation agencies are also incorporating 
new policies and technologies to introduce efficiencies and cost-savings 
in the programs they offer to their customers. 


ORGANIZATIONAL REFORM AND COORDINATION 


Chapter 196 of the Acts of 2004, an effort to streamline and improve 
the delivery of transportation programs and projects within the Com- 
monwealth, is one component of a wide-ranging effort to enhance the 
service provided by the transportation agencies. Initiatives described 
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here include the establishment of an EOT 
internal audit unit, improvements to the 
MassHighway project tracking systems, and 
the introduction of new customer-friendly 
fare systems at the Massachusetts Bay Trans- 
portation Authority. Together, these new 
initiatives will allow the transportation 
agencies to improve service and reduce costs. 


Transportation Reform Legislation 


An Act Restructuring the Transportation Sys- 
tems of the Commonwealth (Chapter 196 of 
the Acts of 2004) is an ambitious program of 
reforms. Intended to encourage collaboration 
and cost-savings among the transportation 
agencies, the reform legislation simplifies 
and enhances transportation decision-mak- 
ing in Massachusetts by strengthening the 
Executive Office of Transportation and 
increasing the institutional emphasis on 
multimodalism and coordination. The 
changes created by the legislation include: 


e Installing the Secretary of Transportation 
as the chairman of Massachusetts Aero- 
nautics Commission, the chairman of the 

Massachusetts Turnpike 

Authority, and a mem- 

ber of the board of 

Massachusetts 

Port Authority 

effective 2007. 












Intend- 
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tion. 


with its powers. 


e Transferring the Registry of Motor Vehi- 
cles to EOT. 


e Creating a Regional Transit Authority 
Council, chaired by the Secretary of 
EOT, to allow for information-sharing on 
issues of security, public safety, service 
delivery, cost-savings, and administrative 
efficiencies. 


e Requiring EOT, the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike Authority, and MassHighway to 
identify areas in which resources can be 
shared to achieve financial savings, and 
requiring MassPort and MAC, as well as 
the Massachusetts Bay Transportation 
Authority and Regional Transit Authori- 
ties, to work together to identify admin- 
istrative savings. 


The current organizational structure of the 
Executive Office of Transportation is illus- 
trated in Figure 7-1. 


The reform legislation also requires the 
development of a comprehensive and coordi- 
nated intermodal transportation plan for the 
Commonwealth and the creation of a Trans- 
portation Finance Commission. 


While the reform legislation improves the 
effectiveness of the transportation agencies, 
additional reforms—such as the proposed 
merger of MassHighway and the Massachu- 
setts Turnpike Authority—could provide 
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FIGURE 7-1 
Organizational Structure of Executive Office of Transportation 
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additional benefits for both efficiency and 
cost-savings. 


Incorporation of Registry of Motor 
Vehicles into the Executive Office of 
Transportation 


As stated previously, Chapter 196 of the 
Acts of 2004 mandated the transfer of the 
RMV from the Office of Public Safety to 
EOT. The transfer returns the RMV to its 
traditional location within the structure of 
state government, and reflects a national 
trend of grouping all transportation-related 
agencies under a department of transporta- 
tion. The Legislature’s decision to transfer 
the RMV will reinforce the following rela- 
tionships between the RMV and the trans- 
portation agencies: 


¢ Income generated by the RMV is the 
source of the Highway Fund and its 
license and registration renewal fees are 
directed to support the financing of the 
Central Artery/Tunnel project. 


¢ The RMV and the state Department of 
Environmental Protection jointly admin- 
ister the enhanced vehicle emissions and 


Massachusetts 
Highway 
Department 


Massachusetts 
Aeronautics edad 





Registry of 
Motor Vehicles 


Massachusetts 


Authority 


safety program, the success of which 
directly affects $300 million in Massa- 
chusetts highway construction funds. 


¢ Because all RMV customers use the EOT 
transportation system, opportunities 
exists to use the RMV’s existing commu- 
nication channels to inform the public 
about transportation issues. 


The RMV is a leader in providing on-line 
tools that support efficient operations and 
good customer service. Customers can con- 
duct many Registry transactions, including 
driver’s license and car registration renewal, 
special license plate orders, traffic citation 
payments, duplicate car registration requests, 
and driver’s license or Massachusetts identifi- 
cation card replacements. In addition, the 
RMV website provides customers with real- 
time RMV branch location wait-times and 
downloadable forms. 


The RMV is also undertaking a number of 
initiatives regarding the safety and security 
of the Massachusetts transportation system, 
including a crash record system and new 
tamper-proof licenses. 
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FIGURE 7-2 
RMV Website 
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Need customer service? 


MBTA Management Rights 


The MBTA’s Managements Rights Act, 
Chapter 581 of the Acts of 1980, delineates 
those management areas that are not subject 
to collective bargaining. Chapter 581 desig- 
nates eight subjects as inherent rights of 
management— including the right to devel- 
op and determine levels of staffing and train- 
ing; to plan and determine levels of service; 
and to determine whether goods and services 
should be made, leased, contracted for, or 
purchased—and removed any obligation of 
the MBTA to enter into collective bargain- 
ing agreements concerning those rights. 


In 1995, the Legislature amended Chapter 
581 to require that assignments of work 
schedules and locations and the filling of 
vacancies were to be done according to sen- 


iority and were to be subject to collective 
bargaining. As a result, the members of 
MBTA unions are currently entitled to more 
bargaining rights than almost any other 
employees in the public or private sectors. 
By restricting the flexibility of MBTA man- 
agement to assign and promote employees, 
the 1995 amendments have hampered the 
Authority in its efforts to efficiently and 
cost-effectively deliver public transportation 
services. 


Changes are now required to reinstate the 
right of MBTA management to make assign- 
ments, to promote employees, and to fill 
vacancies according to criteria other than 
seniority. Under current practice at the 
MBTA, full-time operating employees may 
seek and obtain any job vacancies and are 
allowed to choose their work schedules 
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approximately once every three months. 
Seniority, as a matter of policy and practice 
continues to be a major consideration in fill- 
ing all vacancies and a sole criterion in 
effecting many assignments. Nevertheless, 
responsible management requires that other 
factors must also be included as criteria in 
making decisions about assignments and pro- 
motions. Employee work records, accident 
histories, and absenteeism rates should all be 
considerations in building a professional, 
effective, and diverse workforce at the 


MBTA. 


The 1995 amendments to Chapter 581 
reversed the progress of the MBTA toward 
the efficient and cost-effective delivery of 
safe and reliable transportation services. 
While recognizing seniority as a relevant 
consideration in some areas, MBTA manage- 
ment requires greater latitude to judge 
employees and assignment with a wider lens. 


Instituting Internal Audit Opera- 
tions 


In 2004, an internal audit unit was estab- 
lished within EOT. This new unit reports 
directly to the Secretary of Transportation 
and augments the current audit staff and 
functions. The internal audit unit was creat- 
ed to proactively assist EOT in monitoring 
business activities while improving processes 
and operations. This operational efficiency 
will allow greater program independence 
without reducing accountability. 


Project Development and the Goals 
of Sustainable Growth 


Development projects are an important 
vehicle for advancing the twin goals of sus- 
tainability and economic growth. EOT is 
committed to expediting transportation proj- 
ects, or transportation components of devel- 


opment projects, that help to create sustain- 
able housing and employment opportunities 
while also contributing to the economic and 
environmental well-being of the Common- 
wealth. These projects could include efforts 
to create transit-oriented neighborhoods, the 
construction of mixed-use developments, 
and the redevelopment of historic urban 
centers. Whenever possible, EOT aims to 
speed the issuance of permits and other 
materials in order to facilitate the develop- 
ment of projects that further the sustainabili- 
ty agenda. EOT intends to develop a set of 
criteria to assist in identifying those projects 
that most effectively meet the goals of sus- 
tainable growth—such as the on-going rede- 
velopment of the Danvers State Hospital 
complex—and to fast-track the implementa- 
tion of those projects. 


Construction Reform 


As part of the 2004 legislative session, the 
Massachusetts Legislature gave its approval 
to An Act Further Regulating Public Construc- 
tion in the Commonwealth. With broad appli- 
cability to many public agencies, the new 
law modifies existing construction regula- 
tions to both increase accountability and 
provide additional flexibility for the con- 
tracting and sub-contracting of public con- 
struction projects. For the transportation 
agencies, the law adds to the regulatory 
framework pertaining to those construction 
projects that make use of the ‘design build’ 
technique. Massport, MassHighway, and the 
Massachusetts Water Resources Authority 
are granted authority to submit their design 
build procedures to the Inspector General for 
streamlined approval, thereby enhancing the 
implementation of projects designated as 
appropriate for the design build technique. 
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NEW TECHNOLOGIES 


The transportation agencies continually 
strive to improve operational efficiency 
through the thoughtful implementation of 
new technologies. Intelligent Transportation 
Systems, automated fare collection systems, 
Internet and GPS technology, and smaller 
transit vehicles all represent advances in 
technology that are being implemented 
throughout the Commonwealth. These 
efforts have the potential to dramatically 
improve the efficiency and cost-effectiveness 
of the state’s transportation system. 


Intelligent Transportation Systems 


Intelligent Transportation Systems are 
advanced transportation applications using 
computers, electronics, communications, and 
safety systems. The goals of ITS are to 
improve interagency coordination; provide 
long-term cost-savings; increase operational 
efficiency, capacity, and safety; reduce envi- 
ronmental costs; and enhance personal 
mobility. 


According to the U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation, national benefits of ITS include: 


e Advanced traffic surveillance and signal 


control systems have decreased travel- 
times by 8%-25%. 


e Highway management systems have 





reduced crashes by 24%-—50%. 


e Electronic fare payment technologies for 
transit systems have resulted in increased 
revenues of 3%—30%, due to fewer eva- 
sions. 


¢ In some locales, incident management 
programs have reduced delays associated 
with incident-related congestion by 
10%-45%. 


e Electronic toll collection can increase 
through-put by 200%-—300% compared to 
attended lanes. 


Massachusetts is implementing a compre- 
hensive plan to develop a statewide Intelli- 
gent Transportation System. One of the 
major components of this plan is the instal- 
lation of a fiber-optic backbone along the I- 
91 corridor in western Massachusetts, 
between the Connecticut and Vermont bor- 
ders. Figure 7-3 illustrates existing fiber-optic 
capacity in the Commonwealth. Extending 
the existing system onto Route I-91 will cost 
approximately $10 million. Through the bi- 
partisan efforts of the Romney Administra- 
tion and the Massachusetts Congressional 
delegation, the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts has received $2.5 million to begin 
the installation of this communications 


backbone. 


The implementation of this fiber-optic tech- 
nology will facilitate an array of ITS tech- 
nologies, such as real-time surveillance, vari- 
able message signs and vehicle detector 
stations, and will enhance the information 
available to commuters through the Region- 
al Traveler Information Center. The network 
will also provide high-speed connectivity 
between the state and the newly-established 
homeland security regions, improving com- 
munication and collaboration. 
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This new infrastructure is especially impor- 
tant as a way to maximize limited resources 
in keeping with the Fix-It-First policy. Some- 
times known as the 
“knowledge corridor,” the 
I-91 corridor is home to 


communities in the 


academic resources and 
opportunities for jobs that depend on tech- 
nological resources. Installing ITS along 
Route I-91 will help achieve employment 
growth at the same time it manages one of 
the consequences of that growth, increased 
traffic. 


Just as transportation access has historically 
increased the value of land and allowed 
communities to prosper in the past, access to 
the Internet will similarly enable communi- 
ties to maintain their regional competitive 
economic advantage. As part of the compet- 
itiveness strategy of the Romney Adminis- 
tration, EOT is leading the effort to build a 
border-to-border high-speed fiber-optic net- 
work that could eventually connect many 
Massachusetts communities to advanced 
communications technology. 


MassHighway is ready to proceed with a 
competitive procurement for the design of 
the system, including a more comprehensive 
survey of potential private sector partners to 
gauge their willingness to participate. In the 
coming months, MassHighway will re-con- 
vene the I-91 ITS Task Force to develop a 
work scope for the final design of the proj- 
ect. The scope will be put out to bid for a 
competitive procurement, and design could 
be underway by the summer of 2005. 


Installing ITS along Route I-91 
will help achieve employment 
some of the fastest growing [i iule aula utee ute aul 
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MBTA Automated Fare Collection 
A key feature to the MBTA’s Station Man- 


agement Plan, a major initiative to improve 
operational efficiency and 
customer service, is the 
automated fare collection 
project. This project will 
replace the existing fare 
collection equipment for 
subway, bus, trackless trol- 
ley, Green Line, and Silver Line service with 
new equipment capable of handling magnet- 
ic tickets and smart cards. The MBTA’s new 
fare-collection system will provide customers 
with better service, improve fare compliance 
and fare equity, and allow for a more flexible 
fare policy and greater equipment reliability. 
The MBTA will implement the automated 
fare collection system by constructing new 
supporting infrastructure, including 490 full- 
service vending machines, new fare gates, 


and 1,700 fareboxes. 


Extending the MBTA’s new fare collection 
system to other transportation agencies 
through a regional farecard system would 
increase operational efficiency and offer cus- 
tomers a seamless way to move throughout 
the state. In cooperation with Massport, the 
MBTA will be installing automated fare col- 
lection equipment at Logan Airport in sup- 
port of the Silver Line. In addition, and 
although there have been no funding or 
timeframe commitments made regarding the 
implementation of a regional system, the fol- 
lowing regional and municipal agencies have 
indicated that they would be interested in 
implementing a smart card system: 


¢ Boston Transportation Department at 
on-street meters and off-street municipal 
lots. 
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FIGURE 7-4 
MBTA Automate Fare Collection Equipment 





¢ Massport at on-airport and off-site Logan 
Express parking facilities. 


¢ The Steamship Authority at controlled 
parking facilities. 


The Station Management Plan involves 
more than new transit fare technology. This 
program will also introduce a wide area net- 
work that will provide a functional back-up 
to the MBTA’s Operations and Power Con- 
trol Centers. The WAN will also support the 
MBTA-owned and leased communication 
systems and will provide remote monitoring 
and control of various systems (e.g., fire 
alarm, security, closed circuit television). In 
addition, the MBTA will overhaul the exist- 
ing analog wide radio network and will pro- 
vide a platform for computer-aided dispatch 
and automatic vehicle location. The secured 





station initiative that the MBTA expects to 
be implemented over the next few years is a 
technological component of the station 
management program and will include the 
following elements: 


¢ Electronic key access 

© Closed circuit television 

e Intrusion detection systems 

¢ Digital visual recorders 

¢ Portal behavior video 

e Wiring and other infrastructure 


These security investments will allow the 
MBTA to more effectively monitor activities 
at certain critical stations. Systemwide, the 
MBTA is currently considering proposals to 
upgrade infrastructure in tunnels and on sta- 
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tion platforms that will support the use of 
cell phones and other wireless devices by 
customers. 


New Technologies at the Regional 
Transit Authorities 


Many of the Regional Transit Authorities of 
the Commonwealth are exploring the use of 
Global Positioning System technologies as a 
way to maximize the effi- 
ciency of vehicle dispatch 
and operations. The use of 
GPS allows RTA staff to 
monitor the locations of 
vehicles in real-time, at all 
times, and to make that 
information available to 
customers. Several of the mit. 
RTAs, including the Cape 
Cod Regional Transit Authority, offer GPS 
information through their websites, allowing 
users to precisely locate vehicles and thus 
better plan their trips. In addition, several of 
the RTAs use GPS technology to offer para- 
transit services for local and regional human 
service agencies. 


MassHighway’s On-Line Permitting 
System 


MassHighway is in the process of shifting to 
a more efficient method of providing busi- 
nesses and the public a means to submit per- 
mit applications on-line. This shift is consis- 
tent with the existing E-Government 
framework, an administrative initiative that 
seeks to improve interaction between the 
public and state government through the 
Internet. MassHighway is currently working 
to implement on-line capabilities in two 
areas of their permitting system: commercial 
vehicle operations and state highway access 
permits. 


In 2005, MassHighway plans to 
launch an on-line permitting sys- 
tem that will allow individuals to 
apply for multiple commercial 
vehicle operations permits via a 





Commercial Vehicle Operations Permits 


Several types of regulations currently govern 
the travel of commercial vehicles on the 
Massachusetts highway system. These 
include registration, governed by the Reg- 
istry of Motor Vehicles; fuel permits, gov- 
erned by the Department of Revenue; and 
oversize and/or overweight vehicles, which is 
governed by MassHighway. 
MassHighway issues over 
380,000 permits annually 
that allow oversized vehi- 
cles to travel within the six 
members of the New Eng- 


X-ra0lasMalci wield em elelelamelelelicecitelamm™ land State Consortium 
approval, MassHighway will elec- 


tronically issue an applicant’s per- setts, Rhode Island, Ver- 


(Connecticut, Massachu- 


mont, New Hampshire, 
and Maine), exclusive of 
roads under the jurisdiction of the Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike Authority. 


In 2005, MassHighway plans to launch an 
on-line permitting system that will allow 
individuals to apply for multiple commercial 
vehicle operations permits via a secure net- 
work. Upon application approval, MassHigh- 
way will electronically issue an applicant’s 
permit. In addition, MassHighway Bridge 
and Maintenance staff, as well as the Massa- 
chusetts State Police, will have remote 
access to the permit system to verify the per- 
mits of vehicles in transit. 


Over time, the on-line permit system will 
become one component of the Federal 
Motor Carrier Safety Administration’s Com- 
mercial Vehicle information System and 
Network program, which seeks to integrate 
regulatory systems applicable to commercial 
vehicle operations. This area may be one in 
which MassHighway efficiencies can be 
developed through a study that EOT will 
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undertake in response to the transportation 
reform legislation. EOT also intends to 
explore integrating the permitting systems of 
MassHighway and the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike Authority to realize further cost and 
time savings for travel along the state road- 
way system. 


State Highway Access Permits 


MassHighway is also moving towards the 
Internet to accomplish some of the current 
administrative and technical functions of the 
state highway access permitting process. 
Geographical and regional differences among 
the MassHighway districts generated varia- 
tions in their administrative practices, with a 
mixture of electronic and paper data record- 
ing. MassHighway staff also spends consider- 
able time fulfilling public requests for forms. 


Beginning in 2005, EOT and MassHighway 
plan to provide a new on-line system that 
will be a clearinghouse of information 
regarding policies, standard operating proce- 
dures, and technical information regarding 
state highway permits. Access permit appli- 
cants will be able to submit their permit 
applications on-line, track the progress of 
their applications, and make credit card pay- 
ments. The new process will allow develop- 
ers to reduce the administrative time to sub- 
mit their application, reduce the permitting 
processing time, and provide a better venue 
for communication with the Permitting sec- 
tion. 


MassHighway’s Project Reporting 
System 


MassHighway currently maintains an inter- 
nal project tracking system for all highway 
related construction projects. However, 
according to a Memorandum of Understand- 
ing among EOT, MassHighway, and the 
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Massachusetts Metropolitan Planning Orga- 
nization member agencies, MassHighway is 
to develop a state-of-the-practice, on-line 
project information and tracking system that 
would be readily available to a wide array of 
involved and interested parties. The imple- 
mentation of this system has been delayed 
but is now close to fruition, and is anticipat- 
ed for launch in the winter of 2005. Once 
completed, the new system will be a central- 
ized information source used to track proj- 
ects throughout the planning stage. 


GPS for Improved Snow and Ice 
Operations 


MassHighway’s first concern is to ensure the 
safety of the statewide road and bridge net- 
work. A large portion of this responsibility is 
the maintenance of highway conditions 
throughout the winter season. Several sub- 
jects must be monitored during the winter 
including whether roadways are being 
plowed adequately and in the necessary time 
frame, if sand and salt materials are being 
properly applied, and if snow and ice ven- 
dors are invoicing for actual time spent pro- 
viding the service. 


A new approach to these needs was deployed 
in the winter of 2003, with the implementa- 
tion of a state-of-the-art Global Positioning 
System technology for snow and ice opera- 
tions in the Boston Metropolitan Area and 





southeastern Massachusetts. The system, 
which has now been expanded statewide, 
consists of portable walkie-talkie phones 
with GPS location capabilities and dispatch 
and fleet management software to be moni- 
tored at MassHighway headquarters, district 
offices, and the Traffic Operations Center. 
This new technology has helped improve 
roadway safety by increasing the efficiency, 
accountability, and productivity of 
MassHighway’s Snow and Ice Response 
team. 


Regional Transit Authorities and 
Smaller Buses 


Many regional transit authorities in rural 
and small urban areas have been giving 
greater consideration to purchasing and 
operating smaller transit buses. 
Many In the past, these agencies 
regional have employed 35-foot 
transit authori- or 40-foot buses, 

ties in rural and which are more suit- 
small urban areas ed to large urban 


have been ne transit routes. Small 
greater considera- buses of 30 feet or 


tion to purchasing less offer many 
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smaller transit 
buses. 








advantages for routes 
that serve areas with 
lower demand than would 
be found in a major urban 

travel corridor. These advantages 
include a lower purchase cost, improved fuel 
efficiency, reduced noise, less wear and tear 
on the roads, increased maneuverability, and 
less intrusiveness in residential areas. 


For most agencies, the single largest cost in 
operating a bus is the staff salaries and bene- 
fits. The cost savings associated with run- 
ning a small bus versus a large bus may thus 
not be a major budgetary factor, although 
there would be some operational savings in 


fuel. Perhaps the greatest advantage for small 
buses is their acceptance by passengers and 
the community. Small buses can seem 
“friendlier” to passengers and not as intrusive 
to non-passengers. For low-to-moderate rid- 
ership routes, small buses are more appropri- 
ate because they will not seem as empty as 
large buses. Smaller buses can be perceived 
as “right-sized” and a better use of resources. 


In the five-year capital plans for the Com- 
monwealth’s RTAs, buses of 30 feet in 
length figure prominently. 


TRANSIT SERVICE PLANNING 


Both the MBTA and the Regional Transit 
Authorities perform regular reviews of their 
service provision, including reviews of 
scheduling, routing, and headways. These 
reviews are an opportunity for the transit 
authorities to analyze the needs of their 
users, to closely consider any changes or new 
patterns in ridership, and to address those 
changes through modifications to service. 


A particular example of service planning is 
the service delivery policy of the MBTA. 
First developed in 1996, the service delivery 
policy is based on a report prepared for the 
MBTA at the recommendation of the Con- 
servation Law Foundation. The MBTA mod- 
ified the service delivery policy in 2002 and 
2004, both times with the assistance of the 
Service Standards Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee and the input of the general public. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF TRANS- 
PORTATION RESEARCH PROGRAM 


In support of the Commonwealth’s efforts to 
improve its transportation programs and 
operations, EOT conducts the Massachusetts 
Transportation Research Program. The 
Office of Transportation Planning manages 
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this effort with participation by EOT, 
MassHighway, MBTA, Massport, MAC, and 
the Massachusetts Turnpike Authority. The 
goal is a unified, multimodal program of 
applied research that is responsive to the 
needs of the surface transportation system. 


Research activities focus on finding solutions 
to key technical problems and issues in the 
areas of policy, management, safety, environ- 
ment, planning, engineering, construction, 
operations, and maintenance. Research find- 
ings can result in reduced environmental 
impacts, reduced operational and mainte- 
nance costs, and improved contracting effi- 
ciencies. Recent projects include the follow- 
ing: 


e Assessing impacts of deicing salts on 
roadside vegetation. This project identi- 
fies roadside plants that are less suscepti- 
ble to salt damage. These plants serve an 
important roadside purpose as they hold 
the road slope together and control soil 
erosion. The Commonwealth has an 
interest in minimizing the damage that 
roadside vegetation experiences during 
the winter months. 


e Assessing alternatives to herbicides to 
control noxious weeds. In an effort to 
reduce weed maintenance costs, this 
project investigates methods for remov- 
ing roadside weeds without using herbi- 
cides. Since 1998, western Massachusetts 
has not allowed herbicides, resulting in 
costlier traditional methods of manual 
labor. Roadside weeds can cause safety 
issues such as sight-line obstructions and 
reduced shoulder width caused by over- 
growth. A lower cost weed-removal 
method will help to maintain safe road- 
way conditions. 


e Testing and evaluating new bridge 
designs and foundation designs. This 
project uses data from bridges sensors to 
determine actual bridge performance 
(e.g., freeze/thaw movements, pressures, 
etc.). The results from this project could 
generate changes to the bridge design 
manual guidelines that could lower 
bridge construction costs. 


Historically, the Massachusetts Transporta- 
tion Research Program focused on the high- 
way system in Massachusetts. The goals of 
the program are now multimodal in nature 
and the Research Program is aggressively 
seeking projects that will support public 
transportation and multimodal transporta- 
tion. The Research Needs Committee, 
which was recently expanded to include rep- 
resentatives for additional modes, met during 
the autumn of 2004 and has recommended a 
series of projects, proposed by various agen- 
cies, for research funding. The proposing 
agencies include MassHighway, the MBTA, 
and Massport. Over the coming months, the 
proposing agencies with work with the 
Office of Transportation Planning to prepare 
scopes of work for submission to the Federal 
Highway Administration. Once the scopes 
of work are approved, the Office of Trans- 
portation Planning will procure the neces- 
sary consulting expertise, and each project 
will be jointly managed by OTP staff and an 
appropriate representative of the sponsoring 
agency. 


The Research Program also provides a gate- 
way to regional and national research efforts 
and technology transfer opportunities by 
sponsors such as the U.S. DOT, FHWA, the 
Transportation Research Board, the New 
England Transportation Consortium, the 
American Association State Highway Trans- 
portation Officials, and other states and 
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organizations. By pooling its resources with 
others, the Commonwealth benefits by 
learning about best management practices 
methods and technologies for our transporta- 
tion system. 


ACTION PLAN FOR EFFICIENCY 
AND COST-EFFECTIVENESS 


Operational efficiency is a logical corollary 
of the Fix—It-First policy. To use our existing 
system well depends upon technological 
innovations such as ITS. With institutional 
cooperation consistent with the recently- 
passed transportation reform legislation and 
with the ready availability of Massachusetts’ 
technology sector, we should be a leader in 
this area. To achieve that goal the following 
Plan of Action is recommended: 


We will continue to 


e Seek ways, including construction reform 
and streamlined permitting, to improve 
inter-agency and intra-agency coordina- 
tion and deliver the best transportation 
system and services possible. 


¢ Improve the RMV website to allow more 
on-line transactions. 


e Improve the MassHighway project track- 
ing system and make it available to the 
public. 


¢ Improve MassHighway’s GPS-based snow 
and ice operation. 


¢ Promote the purchase of smaller buses for 
regional transit authorities operating in 
rural and small urban areas. 


¢ Improve the efficiency of the MBTA 
through the use of Managements Rights. 


¢ Conduct transportation research to find 
solutions to key technical problems for 
all modes. 


e Support the Regional Transit Authorities 
in their use of new technologies, particu- 
larly for more efficient dispatching and 
service planning. 


We will start to 


¢ Install a fiber-optic conduit along I-91 to 
provide the infrastructure for advanced 
ITS and broadband access to the Inter- 
net. 


¢ Monitor business activities through 
EOT’s new internal audit unit. 


¢ Implement Automated Fare Collection 
and other initiatives consistent with 
MBTA’s Station Management Plan. 


¢ Develop a plan for extending automated 
fare card systems to interested Massachu- 
setts agencies. 


¢ Provide on-line access for commercial 
vehicle operators to apply for multiple 
MassHighway permits. 


¢ Provide on-line access to developers to 
apply for state highway access permits. 


¢ Recommend RTA use of a “right-sizing” 
approach that encourages the use of 
smaller vehicles. 


¢ Seek increased MBTA management 
rights. 
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Guiding Principle Five: In order to improve our quality of life and 
provide economic opportunities, the transportation system of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts shall provide increased mobility for 
people and goods. The Commonwealth shall also address the growth 
in traffic congestion through strategic, multimodal management of 
demand and increases in supply. 


Safe and efficient mobility, for both people and goods, is essential for 
the Commonwealth to remain regionally, nationally, and international- 
ly competitive. Social activity and economic vitality are directly affect- 
ed by the mobility of the population and the ease of moving goods. 
Without adequate mobility, economic opportunities can be lost, and 
long-term reductions in mobility could cause the Commonwealth to 
cease to be as prosperous and dynamic as it is today. Congestion may 
result from random events such as traffic crashes or transit derailments, 
or it may chronically recur during peak commuting hours when the 
capacity of the system is overwhelmed by demand. In both cases, signif- 
icant economic costs are incurred, time is wasted, air quality suffers, 
lives are disrupted, and community quality is degraded. In short, con- 
gestion hinders mobility. 


Recent increases in automobile travel reflect socio-economic and 
demographic factors, such as increased vehicle ownership, increased 
numbers of multiple-car households, and suburbanization of households 
and jobs. These trends are expected to continue in the future, although 
at a slower pace. From 1980 to 2000, even though population increased 
by only 11%, vehicle miles traveled in Massachusetts increased by near- 
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FIGURE 8-1 
Population, VMT, and Roadway Mileage Growth from 1980 
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ly 50%. During that same 20-year time peri- 
od, total roadway miles only increased by 
5%, with local roads comprising the bulk of 
that increase. These trends are presented in 
Figure 8-1. 


Despite significant investments in transit 
and other non-highway modes, 
From traffic volumes and con- 
1980 to gestion are expected 
2000, even to increase in the 
though population future. In 2000, 
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of 12%. Similarly, statewide hours of vehicle 
travel are anticipated to rise by 11.5%. 


Traffic volumes are the primary indicator of 
the demand for roadway travel, while the 
road network itself is the supply, and is 
expressed in terms of capacity. One way to 
measure congestion (when demand exceeds 
supply) is to compare traffic volumes to 
roadway capacity. The higher a roadway’s 
estimated volume to capacity (V/C) ratio, 
generally the more severely congested it is 
(In actual traffic operations, V/C ratios do 
not exceed 100%, but higher values general- 
ly indicate that congestion spreads beyond 
the typical rush hours into other parts of the 


day). 


The maps in Figures 8-2 and 8-3 show gener- 
al areas where the Commonwealth’s roadway 
system is most heavily used given its avail- 
able capacity. Figure 8-2 depicts estimated 
average daily volume to capacity ratios for 
major expressways in eastern Massachusetts 
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FIGURE 8-2 
ity Ratios on Boston Area Expressways 
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for the past thirty years (1970 
to 2000). It is clear that gener- | 
al system usage, and resultant 
overall congestion levels, have 
grown steadily in this most | 
heavily traveled portion of the | 
state. Figure 8-3 presents traf- | 
fic model information estimat- 
ing current (2005) congestion 
levels statewide for the peak 
traffic hours of the day. 
Beyond the Boston area, vari- 
ous levels of roadway conges- 
tion exist in all parts of Massa- 
chusetts, especially in the 
other urban areas (Springfield, 
Worcester, etc.). It is important to note that 
more specific analyses are often needed to 
better define and confirm problem areas, 
including system bottlenecks and choke- 
points. Various transportation projects are 
planned or underway throughout the state to 
address many of these areas (See Chapter 


14). 


While the focus of this chapter is on how 
the transportation system can respond to 
increasing travel demand, other factors play 
major roles in shaping this demand. For 
example, many commuters find that tech- 
nology allows them to work from home. 
Avoiding traditional travel can also be met 
through video conferencing, conference call- 
ing, and Internet shopping. 


Growth and land use policies, particularly at 
the community level, also affect mobility in 
many ways. Trips are shorter when home, 
work, school, and shopping are located close 
together. Greater density makes it easier to 
support transit service. More compact devel- 
opment increases the likelihood of people 
walking or bicycling instead of driving. 





j The state’s transportation sys- 
© tem must be responsive to the 
mobility needs of a broad array 
of customers. These needs 
include commuters, who tend 
to travel to and from work dur- 
ing peak morning and after- 
7 noon rush hours; shoppers, 
business clients, and medical 
§ patients, who want to get to 
their destinations efficiently; 
visitors and tourists, who need 
to find their way to unfamiliar 
destinations; students and 
retired persons, many of whom 
have irregular schedules; and 


disabled persons, whose access and mobility 


depend upon adaptations of both vehicles 
and transportation facilities. In addition, 
commerce and industry depend heavily on 
an efficient transportation system as the 
means to deliver goods, services, and person- 
nel. Adequate mobility allows goods to be 
delivered to a department store in time for a 
holiday sale, facilitates the arrival of a repair 
person to fix a broken heating system, and 
enables a businessperson to arrive at a meet- 
ing on time. 


To achieve and maintain adequate mobility, 
Massachusetts is improving the efficiency of 
the existing transportation network, creating 
multimodal linkages wherever feasible, and 
implementing Intelligent Transportation 
Systems technologies to improve traffic man- 
agement. The Commonwealth also supports 
numerous programs to encourage alternatives 
to peak-hour drive-alone travel, particularly 
public transit and increased bicycling, walk- 
ing, and ridesharing. 


Improved mobility can be achieved by fol- 
lowing the principles of the Fix-It-First poli- 
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cy, enhancing the effi- 
ciency of the transporta- 
tion system through bet- 
ter system management, 
providing transportation 
choices, and judiciously 
adding needed transporta- 
tion capacity. Following 
that framework, the rest 
of this chapter discusses major mobility ini- 
tiatives and issues regarding the following 
four topics: System Management, Transporta- 
tion Choices, Selective Capacity Increases, and 
Special Needs of Freight. 


SYSTEM MANAGEMENT 


An important way to reduce congestion and 
improve the productivity of the transporta- 
tion system is to introduce programs to 
improve system management and to find and 
correct choke points and discontinuities. 
Over time, the Commonwealth has made 
tremendous investments in its existing trans- 
portation system. The system has been built 
over many decades however, and current 
demands far exceed original expectations. As 
a result, there are many locations throughout 
the system at which demand outpaces supply, 
thereby generating congestion. In some 
cases, relatively low-cost modifications can 
remove a bottleneck and improve the capac- 
ity of the system to handle current demand. 
For others, such as the recently dismantled 
elevated Central Artery, the costs of improv- 
ing mobility are considerable. The following 
sections describe a number of approaches 
currently used by the Commonwealth to 
increase mobility through system manage- 
ment improvements. 


Traffic Operations Control Centers 


Maintaining an efficient transportation sys- 
tem requires constant monitoring. Traffic 
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operations centers act as 
the “nerve centers” for the 
transportation system, mon- 
itoring traffic volumes and 
helping clear crashes. Three 
of the Massachusetts trans- 
portation agencies - the 
Massachusetts Turnpike 
Authority, MassHighway, 
and the MBTA — operate TOCs. 


Massachusetts Turnpike Authority 


The Massachusetts Turnpike Authority 
maintains a traffic operations center in 
South Boston, with jurisdiction over Inter- 
state 90 (MassPike) from Logan Airport to 
the New York state line, Interstate 93 from 
the Massachusetts Avenue exit to the Lev- 
erett Connector exit, as well as the Calla- 
han, Sumner, and Ted Williams tunnels. 
From the operations center, each of these 
roadways is monitored using video cameras, 
laser height sensors, and other types of 
detectors to ensure safe and efficient traffic 
conditions. The goal of the MassPike traffic 
operations center is to remove any disabled 
vehicle within 15 minutes. Pre-stationed 
emergency crews are directed to incidents 
through a dedicated radio network by the 
TOC staff who rely on video cameras pro- 
grammed to pan to trouble spots. While 
crews are attending to the incident, a series 
of overhead variable message signs commu- 
nicate traffic conditions and direct traffic out 
of the affected lanes. 


MassHighway 


The MassHighway traffic operations center 
is located directly adjacent to the MassPike 
facility. MassHighway has a network of cam- 
eras and loop sensors along Interstate 93 
(outside of the area of MassPike jurisdiction) 
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and along Route 128. The MassHighway 
TOC also controls variable message signs 
that inform travelers of traffic conditions 
and any available alternate routes. In addi- 
tion, Commerce Insurance Company part- 
ners with MassHighway in operating the 
CaresVan Program. These vans patrol the 
state’s major highways assisting disabled 
vehicles during rush hour. MassHighway also 
operates a 511 call center that allows travel- 
ers to receive information on traffic and 
commuter options. 


Massachusetts Bay Transportation 
Authority 


The MBTA has an Operations Control Cen- 
ter that monitors its subway and bus systems. 
All signals and switches in the system are 
supervised, and more than 1,000 buses are 
monitored using Automatic Vehicle Locator 
equipment. Radio traffic within the MBTA 
system is monitored at the OCC, which 
allows repair and emergency crews to effi- 
ciently respond to incidents. 


SmarTraveler 


Real-time travel conditions and congestion 
information is made available to the general 
public in the form of SmarTraveler, an inter- 
net- and telephone-based system for commu- 
nicating information about conditions on 
the highway and public transit networks. 
Armed with such information, travelers can 
modify their route or time of travel in order 
to avoid congested facilities. MassHighway 
has contracted for many years with a firm 
that specializes in providing such services. 


Roadway Access Management 


Roadway Access Management is the system- 
atic control of the location, spacing, design, 
and operation of driveways, median open- 


ings, interchanges, and street connections to 
a roadway. By effectively managing roadway 
access, the state can improve the efficiency 
of its roads and highways, increase public 
safety, and reduce traffic congestion. 
MassHighway currently implements access 
management principles on the state highway 
system through the roadway functional clas- 
sification system, project planning and 
design, and its regulatory process. Access 
management not only improves vehicular 
traffic, it improves conditions for pedestri- 
ans, bicyclists, and transit riders. 


MassHighway has adopted several policies, 
procedures, and guidelines that are directly 
or indirectly related to access management. 
The highway access policy is intended to 
preserve and enhance the ability of the state 
highway network to accommodate traffic in 
a safe and efficient manner and to provide 
adequate highway capacity to serve locally 
supported economic development efforts. 
The Standard Operating Procedures for High- 
way Access Permits define the administrative 
process for the review of applications for 
state highway access permits. The Guidelines 
for Environmental Impact Reports and Environ- 
mental Impact Statements Traffic Impact 
Assessment require consistency in the basic 
information provided to the Commonwealth 
for environmental review. 


Through the above procedures and policies, 
MassHighway ensures that access manage- 
ment principles are implemented for private 
development projects with significant 
impacts to its highways. Section 61 findings 
issued by MassHighway at the completion of 
state environmental review of private devel- 
opment projects generally reflect those prin- 
ciples. Project proponents are required to 
coordinate, interconnect, and optimize traf- 
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fic signals where feasible, share access or pro- 
vide internal site connections, and limit the 
number of driveway entrances. 


Transit Parking 


Transit parking is often a constraint on sys- 
tem growth. Parking lot size and configura- 
tion often limit the number of people that 
can conveniently access the transit system. 
Recognizing this fact, the MBTA and other 
RTAs have identified their parking programs 
as an important means to increase their rid- 
ership. 


There are 76 MBTA commuter rail stations 
with a total of 30,889 parking spaces. They 
range in size from the 2,100 spaces available 
at the Route 128 station to fewer than ten 
spaces available at the surface lots at the 
Pride’s Crossing, Plimptonville, and Silver 
Hill stations. Currently, parking facilities at 
62 of the MBTA stations are known to regu- 
larly reach their capacity. The MBTA, often 
in partnership with an RTA, is developing 
projects to increase parking capacity at a 
number of commuter rail stations. 


The MBTA rapid transit system has 29 park- 
and-ride lots and garages that provide 18,060 
parking spaces. The largest facilities are 
garages located along the Red Line, at the 
Quincy Adams Station (2,378 spaces) and 
the Alewife Station (2,515 spaces). All of 
the rapid transit parking facilities are regu- 
larly at capacity, with the exception of the 
three Mattapan High Speed Line stations. 
The majority of these rapid transit park-and- 
ride lots are located in urban areas where 
land availability is scarce. The primary focus 
for new park-and-ride facilities is at locations 
on the periphery of the system where land is 
more accessible. Currently there are projects 
under development through public/private 





development at the Woodland Station in 
Newton on the Green Line and the North 
Quincy station on the Red Line. 


Some of the Regional Transit Authorities, 
including the Pioneer Valley and Merrimack 
Valley RTAs, also operate park-and-ride lots 
for transit riders. In addition, the Cape Cod 
and Greater Attleboro and Taunton RTAs 
provide service to park-and-ride lots man- 
aged by MassHighway. 


TRANSPORTATION CHOICES 


Congestion arises in part because so many 
individuals wish to travel the same routes at 
the same times, whether by private vehicle 
or some type of transit. Congestion can 
reflect a dynamic economy, in which many 
citizens are traveling to and from work, but 
it can also hinder economic growth by 
reducing mobility, compromising environ- 
mental quality, and threatening long-term 
sustainability. The practice of offering trans- 
portation choices can help to mitigate con- 
gestion by reducing the amount of vehicle 
travel, eliminating the need for certain trips, 
or shifting travel to off-peak periods. By per- 
suading travelers to change their transporta- 
tion behavior—modifying their typical 
mode, schedule, or route of travel—the man- 
agement of transportation demand through 
the offering of viable choices aims to better 
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equalize travel flow and 

thereby mitigate conges- 
tion, particularly during 

peak-periods. 


Strategies of transportation 
demand management used 
in the Commonwealth 
include partnering with major employers to 
encourage and support programs for alterna- 
tive means of commuting, improving access 
for pedestrians and bicyclists to transit sta- 
tions, and working with schools to increase 
the numbers of children who walk or bicycle 
to school. In addition, the Commonwealth is 
exploring ways to reduce congestion experi- 
enced by freight carriers and preserve the rail 
network for future expanded use for rail 
freight. 


When effective, demand management can 
help to preserve both mobility and the exist- 
ing transportation network. By maintaining 
the integrity of the system, demand manage- 
ment can lessen the need to expand or 
increase existing infrastructure. 


Intermodal Transportation Centers 


Many of the RTAs within the Common- 
wealth have been building and expanding 
intermodal transportation centers for passen- 
gers. These facilities provide convenient 
links between travel modes, such as local 
and intercity bus, commuter rail, Amtrak 
intercity rail, water and air services, and 
bicycle and pedestrian facilities. [TCs gener- 
ally function as the main hub of a local bus 
system, serving as a central transfer point 
located at the core of an RTA service area. 
Many ITC projects make use of federal fund- 
ing for capital projects, with the remaining 
funds provided by the Commonwealth. 


Intermodal facilities can promote increased 


Intermodal facilities can promote 
increased ridership and passen- 
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efficiency of the RTAs, and sup- 
port the revitalization of urban 
core areas. 





ridership and passenger 
comfort, improve opera- 
tional efficiency of the 
RTAs, and support the 
revitalization of urban core 
areas. In general, the ITC 
program prioritizes the 
reuse of historic transportation facilities and 
new construction near traditional down- 
towns. Many ITCs are located adjacent to 
potential urban renewal sites, where they 
can also serve as anchors for transit-oriented 
development. Improvements to the pedestri- 
an environment, including renovated side- 
walks, improved lighting, more substantial 
crosswalks, and pedestrian signals, often 
accompany an ITC project. 


Most of the RTAs of the Commonwealth 
have either constructed new ITCs or are in 
the process of pursuing such upgrades. ITCs 
in Brockton and Fitchburg were completed 
during the 1990s and are now being expand- 
ed to accommodate increased demand, 
including additional parking. Brockton’s ITC 
recently received one of the Governor's 
Smart Growth Leadership Awards, which 
recognized the ITC as a centerpiece of the 
city’s efforts to revitalize its downtown using 
Smart Growth and transit oriented develop- 
ment strategies. The newly expanded Brock- 
ton center facilitates transfers since all bus 
routes converge there, and the MBTA’s com- 
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FIGURE 8-4 
Intermodal Transportation Centers 
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muter rail station is located directly adjacent 
to the ITC. 


Commuter rail facilities at Worcester’s 
Union Station opened in 2000 and construc- 
tion of connected bus facilities began in 
2004. A new facility in Hyannis was com- 
pleted in 2002; in Pittsfield, a new facility 
opened in 2004. Construction began for an 
expanded bus hub at the Gallagher Inter- 
modal Center in Lowell in the autumn of 
2004. In Lawrence ground was broken in 
July 2004 on the Patricia McGovern Inter- 
modal Center. Conceptual design is proceed- 
ing on a new ITC at the existing Springfield 
Union Station and at the Attleboro com- 
muter rail station. Figure 8-4 identifies the 
location of ITCs across the state. 
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Bus Hubs 


As described above, RTAs in the Common- 
wealth have been pursuing a program to 
expand and upgrade intermodal transporta- 
tion centers. In addition to these facilities, 
the RTAs have also been working to develop 
and expand transfer centers for their local 
bus systems. Such centers can range in size 
from a modest facility with limited passenger 
amenities to more significant structures 
designed to serve higher passenger volumes. 
Many RTAs that have intermodal centers 
also have bus transfer centers, but the latter 
are usually situated at outlying locations and 
thus serve as secondary hubs for the local bus 
system. 


These bus hubs allow for more efficient 
routes, so that not every route needs to 
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extend all of the way to the core of the sys- 
tem. Shorter routes can serve outlying, more 
suburban areas, while still allowing conven- 
ient transfers so that 
passengers wishing to 
reach the core of sys- 
tem are able to do so 
in a relatively seamless | 
way. The facilities at 
the bus hubs make the 
transfer more comfort- 
able and mitigate the 
“penalty” normally 
associated with trans- 
fers. Bus hubs can be located in suburban 
downtowns or at major destinations, such as 
a regional shopping mall. These types of 
activity centers can serve as secondary cores 
for the local transit system. Passenger facili- 
ties such as bus hubs can be part of a transit- 
oriented development strategy, since they 
help to define a transit service node more 
clearly and can provide an anchor for new 
development or redevelopment in a comfort- 
able pedestrian environment. 


There are several examples of bus transfer 
centers in various stages of development at 
Massachusetts RTAs. On Cape Cod, 
MacMillan Wharf in Provincetown serves as 
a secondary hub for the RTA’s Breeze system. 
In Haverhill, the Merrimack Valley RTA is 
upgrading its rail station to serve as a bus 
and rail transportation center. While serving 
an intermodal function, this center is a sec- 
ondary hub to the Lawrence Intermodal 
Center that will be the core of the MVRTA 
system. Pioneer Valley is proposing bus hubs 
in Westfield and Holyoke. In Amesbury, a 
bus hub is being built at the intercity bus 
terminal to connect local routes and interci- 
ty bus routes. A Northern Tier transit center 
is being planned in Athol to serve local 


buses operated by the Franklin Regional 
Transit Authority. 


Bus hubs may also benefit from the Depart- 
ment of Housing and 
Community Develop- 
ment’s new Priority 
Development Fund, 
which provides fund- 








3 ing and planning assis- 
tance for communities 
~ attempting to increase 
their supply of housing. 
The Fund will support 
housing located proxi- 
mate to existing infrastructure, public servic- 
es, and, in particular, public transit. Appli- 
cations for funding from the Fund must be 
consistent with the Sustainable Develop- 
ment Principles of the Commonwealth and 
will be prioritized based upon the extent to 
which they address or encourage new hous- 
ing production within city or town centers, 
on brownfields or underutilized commercial 
or industrial land, or as part of a transit-ori- 
ented development opportunity. While pri- 
marily a housing production initiative, the 
Priority Development Fund has ancillary 
benefits of promoting increases to underlying 
housing density and encouraging transit-ori- 
ented development. As part of such develop- 
ment, bus hubs will make public transit more 
useful to the people who live nearby and be 
particularly important to those who rely on 
public transportation as their primary means 
of transportation. 


Suburban Mobility 


Providing successful suburban transit service 
is not an easy task. Land use policies gener- 
ally impose low limits on maximum densi- 
ties, and mixed uses are often prohibited in 
suburban communities. Trip origins and des- 
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tinations are typically widely scattered, and 
public street space is devoted to the automo- 
bile rather than the pedestrian. These factors 
work against the establishment of conditions 
that tend to support conventional transit 
services. Attempting to provide fixed-route 
scheduled transit service typically results in 
long bus routes, very long travel times, low 
ridership, and a high subsidy cost per trip. 


The suburbs were built under the assumption 
that everyone would have easy access to an 
automobile. Indeed, the vast majority of 
work and non-work related trips in suburban 
areas are made by automobile. However, 
even in the suburbs a significant number of 
people cannot drive due to age (both young 
and old), disability, or other reasons. Those 
who do not have the use of an automobile 
face serious limits to their access to employ- 
ment, social activity, and learning opportu- 
nities. Research and experience have shown 
that there may be some targeted approaches 
that would help improve suburban residents’ 
mobility. Flexible-route bus services (route 
deviation/point deviation), demand response 
(dial-a-ride) service, vanpools, and employer 
shuttles may be feasible in some cases. Pro- 
viding effective transit service at reasonable 
costs requires careful analysis and well- 
designed marketing to compete successfully 
for small markets in suburban environments. 
Efforts in developing such approaches in the 
MetroWest area are currently underway, and 
the results may provide examples that could 
be applied in other suburban areas as well. 


Transportation Management 
Associations 


Transportation Management Associations 
are independent non-profit organizations of 
employers and others interested in improv- 
ing employee transportation choices. The 


mission of TMAs is to help their members 
promote more efficient transportation alter- 
natives to the single-occupancy vehicle. 
TMAs tend to provide more specialized and 
value-added services, such as 


e Guaranteed rides home 

e Transit pass purchases 

e Transportation awareness days 

e Shuttle bus services 

¢ Information kiosks 

e Transportation advocacy programs 


¢ Information on commuter service pro- 
grams 


Beyond initial seed funding, financial sup- 
port has been provided to TMAs by the 
Executive Office of Transportation/ 
MassHighway to undertake special projects. 
These projects have included a video on 
transportation alternatives designed for pres- 
entation to new employees, bi-lingual mate- 
rials to inform employees about transporta- 
tion options, a study of opportunities to 
consolidate private shuttle operations, 
incentive programs, and consolidation of 


adjacent TMAs. 


Currently there are six TMAs serving 
Boston and Cambridge and five TMAs serv- 
ing the greater Boston suburbs; a TMA also 
operates in the Amherst-Northampton area 
(Figure 8-5). The Boston and Cambridge 
TMAs serve workers at major employment 
centers such as the financial district, Long- 
wood Medical area, Logan Airport, Kendall 
Square, and the South Boston waterfront. 
These TMAs promote urban area transit 
such as shuttle buses, mass transit, carpool- 
ing, and vanpooling. TMAs serving the 
Boston area suburbs provide some services 
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FIGURE 8-5 
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similar to those of Boston and Cambridge 
TMAs, except there is more of a focus on 
carpooling programs. They serve areas that 
have dispersed concentrations of regional 
employment, such as the Route 128 technol- 
ogy belt, Metrowest, the Lawrence area, the 
Lowell area, and the Neponset Valley, where 
transit service is limited for suburb-to-suburb 


commutes. 


MassRIDES—Travel Options 
Program 


MassRIDES is the travel options program of 
the Executive Office of Transportation. This 
program provides assistance and outreach for 
commuters, employers, students, visitors, and 
others on a range of available transportation 
alternatives in the Commonwealth. The 
program offers transportation services to 
travelers throughout Massachusetts, includ- 
ing those seeking non-motorized options 
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such as bicycling and walking. A statewide, 
24-hour, bilingual toll-free telephone line 
enables callers to receive information on 
their travel choices. 


Some of the highlights of the MassRIDES 
effort include: 


e Ridematching—Using a database of 
interested participants, MassRIDES pro- 
vides travelers with information to make 
arrangements for carpooling and van- 
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pooling. Once ridesharing groups have 
been formed, MassRIDES can also pro- 
vide assistance and incentives to sustain 
the groups. 


Employer Services—MassRIDES provides 
assistance to eligible Commonwealth 
employers who want to support their 
employees in using alternative means of 
commuting and encourages them to join 


TMAs. 


Emergency Ride Home Program—Mass- 
RIDES supports Commonwealth employ- 
ers in providing transportation for 
employees in case of family or personal 
emergency. The service, which is avail- 
able to employees who travel to work by 
some means other than driving alone, is 
designed to provide transportation secu- 
rity when needed. 


MassRIDES has designed its outreach strate- 
gy to focus its efforts on areas of dense 
employment not served by existing TMAs 
and along business corridors where trip 
reduction opportunities are the greatest, 
including the North Suburban/Lowell area, 
Worcester, Springfield, and the dense com- 
munities on the South Shore. 


Bicycling 


Bicycling is a highly efficient means of trans- 
portation, as well as a healthy activity for 













people of nearly all ages. Bicycles can be 
used to provide local access, often at a speed 
close to that of motor vehicles in congested 
areas. Bicycles also provide excellent access 
to transit, ferry, rail, and air services. In addi- 
tion to its multimodal quality, bicycling pro- 
vides mobility for those who are too young 
to drive and for those who cannot afford or 
choose not to own a motor vehicle. 


With only modest public investment, bicy- 
cles can work as part of a multimodal system. 
Several RTAs, including Worcester and Pio- 
neer Valley, have installed bicycle racks on 
their buses. The MBTA now allows bicycles 
on subways and commuter rail during certain 
times of the day. Bicycle lockers and racks 
are located at the South Acton Commuter 
Rail station, and the town of Acton is now 
doubling the number of both, with funding 
assistance from MassHighway’s CMAQ pro- 
gram. Installation of bicycle parking racks in 
cities such as Cambridge and Boston has also 
improved bicyclists’ mobility. The Access to 
Transit Program, detailed below, illustrates 
the effectiveness and value of better inte- 
grating bicycling and transit. 


Walking 


Walking is a central component of our mul- 
timodal transportation system. Walking is 
part of virtually every trip, includ- 
ing those made by automobile, 
and is essential for transit 
use. Transit becomes a bet- 
ter choice for more peo- 
ple when conditions for 
pedestrians are improved. 
Provision of more and 
better sidewalks, path- 
ways, and crosswalks 
results in more people being 
able to walk short distances to 
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bus stops and train stations. Walking can 
also directly substitute for automobile trips of 
short length. Providing off-road, shared-use 
paths complements the network of sidewalks 
and other pedestrian walkways. A full discus- 
sion of the benefits of walking, including 
improved health, is provided in Chapter 6, 
along with some recent prominent examples 
of pedestrian facility projects. 


Access to Transit 


In 2004 a planning study called Access to 
Transit was undertaken by MassHighway and 
the MBTA to find ways to make it easier 
and safer to walk or bicycle to transit sta- 
tions. The study’s goal is to explore low-cost 
capital improvements that can facilitate 
pedestrian and bicycle access to transit sta- 
tions, including such things as sidewalks, 
crosswalks, bicycle lanes 
or paths, traffic signals, 
and lighting. Potential 
benefits to commuters 
and other travelers 
include improved safety, 
greater convenience, 
greater transportation 
choice, and reduced 
travel cost. Potential 
benefits to transit opera- 
tors are increased ridership, reduced demand 
for additional parking, and improved public 
and community relations. 


The planning study examines conditions at 
the following six representative transit facili- 
ties, chosen for their population density, geo- 
graphic diversity, and perceived feasibility for 
improvements: 


e Ayer Commuter Rail station 


e Mansfield Commuter Rail station 





¢ Cleveland Circle Green Line station 
(Boston) 


¢ Commonwealth Avenue Green Line sta- 
tions (Boston) 


¢ Forest Hills Orange Line station 
(Boston) 


e Malden Center Orange Line station 
(Boston) 


Members of the working group are collabo- 
rating to develop ways to implement bicycle 
and pedestrian improvements at the transit 
stations and within their immediate neigh- 
borhoods. The six sites included commuter 
rail stations in outlying communities and 
inner-city transit hubs. Recommendations 
will focus on relatively low-cost, quick- 
implementation improvements, such as 
sade or ene signs, adjusting signal tim- 
ing (including changes 
to pedestrian phases and 
j signal activation), pro- 
« viding bicycle parking, 
aj providing additional 
BM crosswalks and side- 
walks, adding or fixing 
street lighting, remov- 
ing unsightly vegeta- 
tion, and installing 
landscaping and related amenities. 


The study will be completed in 2005. 


Safe Routes to Schools 


Nationwide, fewer than one in ten school- 
children walks or bicycles to school regularly, 
compared with two-thirds 30 years ago. In 
response, the Safe Routes to Schools pro- 
gram was initiated to promote bicycling and 
walking to schools across the country. The 
purpose of the program is to improve safety 


conditions and air quality and to reduce con- 
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gestion in the vicinity of the participating 
schools. In Massachusetts, this program was 
initiated in four pilot communities (Arling- 
ton, Boston, Dedham, and Milton) to pro- 
mote bicycling and walking to elementary 
and middle schools. As a result of these pilot 
programs, a toolkit has been developed for 
use by other Commonwealth communities. 
The toolkit is available through the Mass- 
RIDES website. MassRIDES will soon have a 
full-time staff member dedicated to assisting 
the state in expanding its Safe Routes to 
School program. 


Shared Cars 


A new service, known generically as car- 
sharing, is available in several metropolitan 
areas of the United States to people who 
may normally use public transit but need a 
personal vehicle for special trips. Both prof- 
it-making companies and non-profit car- 
sharing clubs have entered the market. In 
either case, people typically pay an annual 
membership fee, which entitles them to 
reserve and use the vehicles. People who live 
in these cities, including Boston, can make 
an hourly or daily reservation for a vehicle 
via the Internet. A special membership card 
allows them to access the vehicles that they 
have reserved. 


Vehicles are made available to customers at 
a multitude of locations in designated spaces, 
including residential areas and near transit 
stations. Users of the service generally have 
a short-term need of a car and do not wish 
to incur the expense of owning their own 
vehicle or using a rental car company. Often, 
a fleet of shared vehicles is comprised of a 
wide variety of models ranging from small 
coupes and sedans to SUVs and pickup 
trucks. The rental cost covers gas, insurance, 
and the parking space at which the vehicle 


is stored. This system has proven to be popu- 
lar in Boston, and the use of shared cars con- 
tinues to grow rapidly. 


Car sharing provides benefits to the environ- 
ment. Overall car usage is reportedly reduced 
by 50% when people use shared-car services 
because they pay the full cost of using the 
car each time they drive. This causes them 
to drive only when it makes the most eco- 
nomic sense. People are also more likely to 
use the most efficient mode of transportation 
available, whether it be walking, bicycling, 
public transportation, taxi, or a shared car. 
This, in turn, can reduce traffic and parking 
congestion. MassRIDES has partnered with a 
local car-sharing company to offer discount- 
ed rates on shared car services to members of 
the MassRIDES vanpooling program. 


Intercity Passenger Rail and Bus 


Amtrak, the nation’s intercity passenger rail 
provider, is an important part of the trans- 
portation system of the Commonwealth, 
connecting Boston, Worcester, and Spring- 
field to cities up and down the eastern 
seaboard and across the nation. It offers an 
important transportation choice and helps 
balance demand across modes. Given the 
relative proximity of many of the major 
cities on the east coast and the level of con- 
gestion common at the airports and on the 
roadways of the region, intercity passenger 
rail is a vital link for many travelers. In 
2002, almost two million passengers were 
served by Amtrak from stations in Massa- 
chusetts. 


In recent years, Amtrak has struggled under 
mounting financial burdens caused by 
deferred maintenance, new capital invest- 
ments, administrative challenges, and 
unprofitable long-distance routes. At the 
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same time, the Acela service, which provides 
high-speed rail travel within the Northeast 
Corridor, has attracted new customers with a 
travel-time that compares favorably with 
driving and flying. As the future of Amtrak 
is debated nationally, the Commonwealth 
has an interest in maintaining a safe and 
efficient passenger rail network that can pro- 
vide an attractive alterna- 
tive for passengers looking 
to travel among the cities 
of the East Coast. To do so 
will help to preserve the 
health of the regional 
transportation network by 
relieving congestion at the 
airports and on the road- 
ways and providing travel- 
ers with viable transportation options. 


The Intercity bus system also offers an 
important mobility choice. Although 
national intercity bus transportation has his- 
torically been dominated by large carriers 
such as Greyhound and the National Trail- 
ways Bus System, the industry actually is 
made up of many small regional carriers. 
According to the American Bus Associa- 
tions 2000 Motorcoach Census, the national 
bus industry carries over 860 million passen- 
gers each year, 774 million of them in the 
United States, a number which exceeds that 
of the airline industry and Amtrak. In Mass- 
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achusetts, both national and regional bus 
companies contribute to these ridership fig- 
ures by providing service to other New Eng- 
land states, New York, and beyond. In fact, 
Massachusetts is home to the largest private- 
ly owned bus company in the United States. 


Waterborne Transportation 


Massachusetts has approximately 1,519 miles 
of shoreline, an asset to the Bay State not 
only in terms of its unique natural beauty 
and related submarine resources, but also in 
terms of the opportunities it provides. One 
such opportunity is that our bordering ocean 
and bays provide a medium by which both 
freight and passengers can travel. Massachu- 
setts currently has an extensive system of 
maritime transportation ranging from year- 
round and seasonal ferries 
to daily commuter boats to 
and from Boston. Howev- 
er, the seas can support 
additional transportation 
services. With the encour- 
agement of the coastal 
Congressional leaders, 
EOT is planning to con- 
vene a meeting of local, 
regional, state, and national stakeholders to 
brainstorm issues surrounding this underuti- 
lized resource. Through a discussion of mar- 
itime transportation issues and challenges at 
this summit, it is expected that new initia- 
tives for planning, funding, implementing, 
and marketing sustainable water transporta- 
tion services will begin to take shape. 


SELECTIVE CAPACITY INCREASES 


Offering a variety of transportation choices 
will not cure all mobility problems. At times 
increases in the capacity of the existing sys- 
tem are required. However, in the future, 
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major expansion projects, regardless of mode, 
should be preceded by extensive local plan- 
ning, including extensive corridor-level land 
use and transportation planning that is 
implemented through appropriate local 
growth management decisions. The trans- 
portation agencies should provide funding 
for such planning, but the affected commu- 
nities should conduct the planning, often 
through their regional planning agencies. 
Plans should account for the land use 
impacts that could result from a proposed 
project. Implementation of proposed projects 
would move ahead only when the affected 
communities have reached consensus and 
are ready, willing, and able to manage the 
changes that the projects are expected to 
produce. 


The three projects described below illustrate 
beneficial expansions of the system. They 
conform to the Romney Administration’s 
vision for transportation projects in that 
they are judicious, multimodal, and targeted 
to areas of mobility-impairing congestion. 


Route 146 Corridor/I-90 Inter- 
change Project 


The Route 146/I-90 Interchange project 
from Route 122A in Millbury to 1-290 in 
Worcester has resulted in significantly 
improved access to Worcester and the Black- 
stone Valley Region, while increasing overall 
mobility in this area of the state. The project 
included an upgrade of the existing two- 
lane, unlimited access roadway segment to a 
four-lane, divided, limited access highway, 
the reconstruction of a segment of Route 20, 
grade separation of local streets and Route 
146 at Hurley and Kane Squares, and con- 
struction of a new interchange between I-90, 
Route 146, and Route 20. This targeted 


expansion project has removed regional traf- 


fic and heavy trucks from local streets, and it 
has created a bicycle connection between 
Worcester and Providence. 


The Route 146 project also incorporated 
several Communities First initiatives, mak- 
ing Worcester a more inviting and aestheti- 
cally pleasing destination. These initiatives 
include environmental enhancements such 
as gateway and parkway design, the creation 
of water quality enhancement areas, and the 
development of parks out of formerly envi- 
ronmentally damaged lands. MassHighway 
has worked closely with Worcester and Mill- 
bury to provide landscaping, a canoe launch, 
bike paths, and recreational access. With the 
assistance from congressionally earmarked 
funds, a bikeway will be constructed utilizing 
local streets on the northern segment of the 
project, while the southern segment will run 
along the Blackstone River on an independ- 
ent path. 


Silver Line 


Massive development of the South Boston 
Waterfront area is anticipated. In the City of 
Boston’s master plan for the Waterfront, 
build-out is projected to increase from the 14 
million square feet in place in 2000 to 31.3 
million square feet envisioned by 2025. This 
growth forecast translates into a 792% 
increase in population and an 82% increase 
in employment, representing 18,000 new 
jobs in the Waterfront area. Growth at these 
levels requires additional transportation 
capacity, which is to be provided by the 
three-phase Silver Line project. 


Phase I of the Silver Line effort, already 
completed, provides Bus Rapid Transit serv- 
ice between Dudley Square in Roxbury and 
downtown Boston. Phase II opened in 
December 2004 and connects South Station 
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to several new stations in the Waterfront 
area. Phase II will 
extend Silver Line 
service to Logan Air- 
port in June 2005. 
Phase III, currently in 
design, will link the 
first two phases to cre- csp 
ate a connection 
between Roxbury, 
downtown Boston, 
and the Waterfront 
area, including Logan Airport. 


Logan International Airport— 
Runway 14/32 


As early as 1975, managers at Logan Inter- 
national Airport identified a need for an 
additional northwest runway to improve the 
efficiency of aviation operations. Due to the 
wind patterns peculiar to Logan, winds from 
the northwest can generate significant air- 
field delays, causing passengers lost time, 
diminishing local air quality, and reducing 
the overall competitiveness of Logan. The 
addition of a new northwest runway— 
known as Runway 14/32— is seen as a way 
to reduce delays related to northwest winds 
by up to 90% and to reduce overall weather- 
related delays by 25%. The regulatory 
requirements to construct the runway were 
met by a 1995 Massachusetts Environmental 
Protection Act submission, and a Record of 
Decision was issued by the Federal Aviation 
Administration in 2000. The last of the sev- 
eral legal challenges mounted by residents of 
the communities surrounding Logan ended 
in early 2004, clearing the way for Runway 
14/32 to be constructed. 


Runway 14/32 will be 5,000 feet long and, in 
order to limit airplane noise and other 
impacts on surrounding communities, certi- 





fied only for flights over Boston Harbor, not 
for flights over sur- 
rounding neighbor- 
hoods. Provisions for 
demand management, 
such as peak period 
pricing, were included 
in conditions attached 
# to FAA and environ- 
mental approvals. Full 
construction of the 
runway is scheduled to 
start in 2005 and is planned for completion 
in 2006. Projected costs are $100 million, 
including $60 million for construction and 
$40 million for extensive mitigation meas- 
ures, including the installation of sound- 
proofing materials in 1,400 homes in 


Chelsea. 


In addition to constructing Runway 14/32, 
Massport has proposed the addition of a mid- 
field taxiway between Runways 22R and 
22L. This new taxiway is anticipated to 
improve the efficiency of airfield operations, 
reduce congestion and travel-time from ter- 
minals to runways, and enhance airfield safe- 
ty. An FAA Record of Decision on the addi- 
tional taxiway is currently pending. The 
midfield taxiway is projected to cost $30 mil- 
lion, with funds to be provided from FAA, 
Massport, and Passenger Facility Charges. 
Design and construction would likely not 


begin before 2007. 
Other Projects 


The above projects illustrate selective capac- 
ity increases that are consistent with the 
principles outlined in this document. Chap- 
ter 14 contains a longer-term list of other 
projects and locations that will also merit 
special attention. Some of the priorities set 
out in Chapter 14 may be achievable in the 
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short term, particularly if a regional planning 
process can demonstrate that the host com- 
munities are prepared to be proactive in 
managing growth impacts. More will be 
achievable if there is a strong commitment 
to fund the proposed projects with federal 
and other non-state funding. All have the 
potential to meet a significant transportation 
need while advancing the policies set forth 
in this document. 


SPECIAL NEEDS OF FREIGHT 


The safe and efficient movement of 
freight—by road, rail, air, and water—is of 
great importance to the economy and quality 
of life of the Commonwealth. Although 
freight carriers share many of the same 
mobility needs as other travelers, the freight 
environment in the Commonwealth faces a 
number of significant issues. These issues, 
including the future of the Beacon Yards, the 
preservation of rail capacity, improvement in 
rail service, access to the Port of Boston, and 
the need of special types of shipments are 
discussed below. 


International Trade Routes 


Historically, New England’s cargo from Asia 
was transported from the west coast of the 
United States by rail into Worcester or from 
New York/New Jersey by truck and barge. 
New England’s European cargo arrived pri- 
marily via the ports of Boston, New York, 
and Halifax. Containers off-loaded in New 
York moved into New England primarily by 
truck, while a small feeder vessel transported 
containers to Boston from Halifax. 


With the passage of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement in 1994, trade routes 
expanded between Canada and Mexico, 
increasing the demand on the north-south 
highway and railway networks in the United 















States. According to the Bureau of Trans- 
portation Statistics, NAFTA increased 
nationwide truck and rail traffic between 
1994 and 2000, with approximately $8.65 
billion in Massachusetts merchandise traded 
with Canada and Mexico. Trucks moved 
approximately 75% of the nationwide value 
of NAFTA surface trade, while rail carried 
approximately 16%. Pipelines carried the 
remaining 9% of nationwide merchandise 
traded. In 2001, NAFTA trade declined 
7.8% in Massachusetts, with the steepest 
decline in truck trade, followed by rail, while 
pipeline trade actually increased. 


In 2002, Massport successfully opened direct 
services between Asia and the Port of 
Boston. Imports moving via the 
In Asian service have 

2002, increased 57% in the 
Massport suc- past year, while 
cessfully opened exports have 


direct services increased 62%. 
between Asia and 


the Port of Boston. 
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As a result of increasing congestion at the 
ports located on the west coast and improve- 
ments to the Panama Canal, the east coast 
ports are anticipating an increase in direct 
call ships from Asia. The east coast ports 
also anticipate an increase in export trade 
with European markets, with the strengthen- 
ing of the Euro and weakening of the dollar. 


With the anticipation of increased interna- 
tional trade, east coast ports are actively 


working to shift cargo from truck to water 
for domestic movements. This “short sea 
shipping” is defined as commercial water- 
borne transportation that does not cross an 
ocean. It utilizes inland and coastal water- 
ways to transport commercial freight from 
major domestic ports to its destination. 


Massachusetts’ Seaport Advisory Council is 
actively working to establish a route con- 
necting Fall River with Florida and antici- 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE CAPE COD CANAL 


The Cape Cod Canal is key to transportation in southeastern Massachusetts. For week- 
end boaters and freight shippers alike, it is an important route from Long Island Sound 
to Massachusetts Bay, connecting the New York and Boston metropolitan areas. The 
Canal is roughly 17.4 miles long and 540 feet wide. The waterway is spanned by the 
Cape Cod Canal Railroad Bridge and two highway bridges, the Bourne and Sagamore. 


The idea of creating an all-water route across the seven-mile isthmus of Cape Cod is as 
old as Massachusetts. First proposed by Miles Standish of the Plimoth Colony, the dream 
of a water passage around Cape Cod ultimately proved too large an undertaking for the 
early inhabitants of Plimouth Plantation. During the American Revolution, a canal at 
Cape Cod was considered as a way to circumvent British harbor blockades, but the con- 
struction was never initiated. Frequently discussed during the nineteenth century, the 
project languished until the early years of the twentieth, when a wealthy New York fin- 
ancier named August Belmont was able to make Standish’s dream a reality. 


With financing from the Boston, Cape Cod, and New York Canal Company, construction 
on the Cape Cod Canal began on June 22, 1909. The canal opened for limited use in 
1914, and was finally completed in 1916. The privately-owned toll canal had a maxi- 
mum width of 100 feet and followed a route that proved difficult to navigate, leading 
to several accidents and a loss of toll revenue. During the First World War, however, Ger- 
man U-boats attacked ships traveling along the far Atlantic coast of Cape Cod, making 
the canal an important "safe" shipping lane. During the war, the Federal Railroad Admin- 
istration took control of the canal. When the war ended, the disappointed investors 
refused to assume responsibility for the canal, leading the federal government to open 
the canal as a free public waterway. 


Between 1935 and 1940, the waterway was widened and deepened to 540 feet wide 
and 32 feet deep, causing the dredging of 30 million cubic yards of earth and employ- 
ing 1,400 men during the Great Depression. By 1940, the completed Cape Cod Canal 
represented the widest sea-level canal in the world. Today, 20,000 vessels of all types use 
the canal annually. 
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pates working to establish a network of short 
sea shipping routes using the ports of Boston, 
New Bedford, Fall River, and Gloucester. 


Landside Access to Ports 


In 2003, Massachusetts ports handled 19.1 
metric tons of waterborne freight; approxi- 
mately 6.8 million of those tons were domes- 
tic, while 12.3 million tons were foreign. 
Petroleum products and fish are the domi- 
nant bulk commodities shipped through 
Massachusetts ports, while beer and wine, 
footwear, and fish are the dominant con- 
tainerized commodities. Because all of this 
cargo has to travel by land at some point to 
complete its trip, landside access to ports is a 
critical link in the movement of freight to its 
final destination. 


Boston Ports 


Conley Terminal in South Boston is owned 
by the Massachusetts Port Authority and is 
the only fully containerized terminal in 
Massachusetts. The 101-acre facility handled 
over 158,041 TEUs (twenty-equivalent 
units, which represent cargo volume con- 
tained in a 20-foot 

container) in 2003, an 

8.6% increase over the | 

volume handled in 
2002. During the last 
few years, Conley Ter- 
minal has experienced 
a large increase in 
container traffic, 
resulting in storage 
space constraints. To address this constraint, 
Massport has purchased new gantry cranes 
that are able to stack containers higher, thus 
providing more capacity with the same 
amount of acreage. Conley terminal is acces- 
sible by trucks, benefiting from the South 
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Boston ByPass Road as well as new general 
purpose roads connecting the terminal to 
Interstate Highways 90, 93, and 95. Howev- 
er, the link between Conley and the Inter- 
state System passes through the South 
Boston Seaport District, an area that is 
intended for intense development. Conflicts 
between competing uses will to need to be 
addressed as the area is built out. 


Conley is also accessible by rail through 
highway connections to the CSX rail trans- 
fer facility at Beacon Park, located off I-90 
approximately four miles from the terminal. 
Massport has expressed interest in reactivat- 
ing more direct rail access serving to the port 
in South Boston. The connection would 
involve extending Track 61 across the 
Reserved Channel from the Marine Industri- 
al Park in South Boston. Having on-dock 
rail would enhance Massport’s ability to cap- 
ture discretionary cargo (i.e., cargo that is 
not destined for local markets and would 
generally be transported by rail), thereby 
increasing overall utilization of Conley Ter- 
minal without increasing truck traffic on the 
local and regional 
roadway system. The 
Commonwealth is 
therefore seeking an 
Sees at-port rail terminal. 


in Charlestown, for- 

* merly Moran Terminal, 
is the only port termi- 
_nal in Massachusetts 
for importing, processing, and distributing 
automobiles. The Boston Autoport import- 
ed, processed and distributed approximately 
40,000 automobiles in 2003. This includes 
Subarus imported by water or road and new 
and used cars that are brought to the facility 
for processing and subsequent distribution to 
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local dealers, auctions, and markets as far 
away as New York. Depending on the vol- 
ume and origin/destination, automobiles may 
be transported to and from the Autoport on 
car carriers (ten cars per truck) or one at a 
time. Because there is currently excess 
capacity at the Autoport due to the loss of 
the VW/Audi account in 2002, the facility is 
shared with a company that operates a salt 
terminal. All of the salt is delivered to the 
terminal by water and distributed from there 
by truck. 


A number of privately-owned port terminals 
are located across the Mystic River from the 
Autoport, including those used by Prolerized 
New England, Exxon, Tractabel Liquefied 
Natural Gas, Independent Cement, and 
Cold Water Seafood. All of these facilities 
import bulk organized cargo by water and 
distribute the product primarily by truck and 
to a lesser degree by pipeline. 


Nearby Chelsea Creek houses another salt 
terminal as well as the majority of the 
Boston tank farms and petroleum terminals. 
To access the upper portion of the creek, 
ships must pass by the Chelsea Street Bridge. 
On occasion, ships have hit the bridge piers 
due to the tight clearance width. Through 
the Truman-Hobbs Act, federal funds are 
available to rehabilitate bridges spanning 
navigable waterways. It is estimated to cost 
$60 million to replace the existing bridge 
with a new lift bridge. So far the U.S. Coast 
Guard has been allocated $10 million under 
the Truman-Hobbs Act. 


Other Massachusetts Ports 


During 2003, the Port of Fall River traded 
approximately 6,000 short tons of container- 
ized goods with Europe and Africa, evenly 
split between imports and exports. All cargo 


arriving by water is trucked to its final desti- 
nation, with two major highways (1-195 and 
Route 24) located nearby. There are three 
on-dock rail tracks used for transporting oil 
and frozen fish into Fall River. The port 
serves as a transfer point from rail to truck; 
trucks then carry the frozen fish to New Bed- 
ford. Fall River is working on expanding the 
port to include an additional berth for larger 
vessels, but has no immediate plans for land- 
side improvements. 


In 2003, the Port of New Bedford handled 
approximately 3,600 metric tons of perish- 
able goods such as fruits, vegetables, frozen 
fish, and meat. The port has the largest flash 
freezing facility in North America. Over 
90% of this facility is used for cranberries. 
CSX Rail access is located nearby and may 
be expanded to provide on-dock access to 
the North Terminal. Material dredged from 
New Bedford harbor is currently being 
hauled by rail to Utah by CSX. Other com- 
modities could be moved by rail in the future 
as well. Major highways such as I-195 and 
Route 140 are nearby the port. In addition, 
an on-dock, roll-on/roll-off ramp provides 
direct access to ships for easy loading and 
unloading of vehicles. 


The Port of Gloucester traded approximately 
60,000 short tons of frozen fish in 2003 with 
Europe and Asia, with approximately 67% of 
the frozen fish trucked to other ports before 
heading to markets overseas. The port also 
has the largest cold storage capacity in the 
country. Although freight rail access is 
unavailable to the port, Route 128 provides 
access to the highway network. 


The Port of Salem services a power company 
electrical generation plant. Over one million 
tons of coal is shipped to the power plant 
annually. Because this port serves the power 
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plant, all of the raw materials arriving by 
ship remain at the plant. 


Haul Roads and Multimodal Freight 
Corridors 


Sometimes called “the last mile,” the link 
between a port or airport and the regional 
transportation system is a very important 
part of the multimodal transportation supply 
chain. In older port cities such as 

those in Massachusetts, this 
last mile is often surround- 
ed by conflicting land 
uses and competing 
travel demands. For 
this reason, Massa- 
chusetts has been 
working to create 
dedicated haul roads 
and multimodal 
freight corridors. 
These facilities are spe- 
cial limited-use connec- 
tions created to ensure a sta- 
ble connection between the port 
or airport and the regional transportation 
network—either the roadway or rail sys- 
tems—and to buffer residential neighbor- 
hoods from truck traffic. 









Some- 

times called 
“the last 
mile,” the link 
between a port or 
rig oe) a mr-lace Maal 
regional trans- 
portation system is 
a very important 
part of the multi- 
modal trans- 
portation sup- 
ply chain. 


South Boston 


Two haul roads were established during the 
early stages of the construction of the Cen- 
tral Artery/Tunnel project. The South 
Boston Bypass Road runs east from the I-93 
frontage roads toward the new Convention 
and Exhibition Center parallel to B Street. 
Currently, it is open only to vehicles with 
commercial license plates as well as taxis and 
buses. However, following the completion of 
the Central Artery/Tunnel project, only 
vehicles with commercial plates will be 


allowed to use the road. The Massport Haul 
Road is not as restricted in its use, but was 
also designed to improve truck access. It 
connects with the Bypass Road at the east- 
ern end of the Convention Center, then 
curves southerly and provides access to the 
Marine Industrial Park. These roads will 
form a new life-line for the port in South 
Boston. 


Charlestown 


With funding from EOT and the Seaport 
Advisory Council, Massport purchased the 
Mystic Wharf Branch in Charlestown in 
order to protect rail access and possibly con- 
struct a haul road to serve port businesses 
along the Mystic River. The rail bed was 
acquired from the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road in 2002, and until recently, was used to 
deliver paper rolls to the U.S. Gypsum facili- 
ty located adjacent to the Autoport. U.S. 
Gypsum imports gypsum rock from Nova 
Scotia and processes it into wallboard. 
Although there is currently no regularly 
scheduled rail service along the line, this 
acquisition preserves the future opportunities 
for rail access or conversion to a truck haul 
road to the Charlestown port facilities 
including the Autoport, Mystic Piers, 
LaFarge Cement, and U.S. Gypsum. 


East Boston 


Another new haul road is proposed to con- 
nect Chelsea to Logan Airport in East 
Boston, following an existing CSX-owned 
rail right-of-way that runs parallel to Route 
1A. This haul road would provide a means 
for the trucks carrying air cargo to avoid 
traveling through downtown East Boston to 
reach Chelsea and points west. The MBTA 
has expressed strong interest in using the 
haul road as part of a future Urban Ring. 
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Weight Restrictions — Roadways 
and Rail Lines 


Overweight Trucks 


Overweight trucks are a concern because 
they cause deterioration of roads and bridges 
to a far greater extent than lighter weight 
vehicles. This deterioration not only requires 
increased maintenance, repair, and rehabili- 
tation work, but also can create serious safe- 
ty problems. According to Code of Federal 
Regulations (CFR), Title 23, Part 658.17, 
the weight of a five-axle tractor-trailer is 
limited to 80,000 pounds when using the 
National Highway System. The weight limit 
is lower for trucks with fewer axles. Within 
Massachusetts (MGL, Chapter 85, Sections 
30 & 30A and Chapter 90, Sections 19 & 
19A) trucks may operate with no more than 
80,000 pounds, and the limit is less for 
trucks with fewer than five axles. Trucks that 
exceed these weight limits must either 
obtain a permit from MassHighway or reduce 
its load. The exception to this rule is for 
construction-type vehicles or vehicles carry- 
ing refuse, bulk feed, or liquid petroleum 
products. These types of vehicles may exceed 
the five-axle 80,000-pound limit without a 
permit, but they must follow specific guide- 
lines with regard to the maximum load they 
may carry. The Code of Massachusetts Regu- 
lations (CMR) 720, Section 7.14 lists road- 
ways that these trucks may use. In addition, 
trucks using these routes may not travel over 
bridges posted for loads less than the gross 
load being carried. 


Overweight international containers origi- 
nating outside of the United States pose a 
special problem for Massachusetts. These 
containers may not be opened at the port 
because they have a U.S. Customs seal, 
which certifies that the container contents 


match the bill of lading. Breaking the seal at 
the port would be similar to the post office 
opening a package during transport. To 
ensure that the container’s load matches the 
bill of lading, the seal may only be broken by 
the container recipient, which means the 
recipient must provide special trucks that 
can transport the overweight container from 
the port. CMR 720, Section 7.00 cites the 
special permitting process for establishing 
specific routes for trucks hauling overweight 
international containers. The container 
recipient is required to obtain a special 
MassHighway permit that would specify a 
truck route to haul the overweight contain- 
er. 


Rail Weight Restrictions 


Like trucks, railcars must also travel over 
bridges. With the increase in demand for 
more efficient shipments, cargo weight con- 
tinues to increase, resulting in class I rail 
companies (CSX directly and Norfolk 
Southern indirectly in the Massachusetts) 
purchasing larger railcars to handle the 
loads. This places a heavy burden on exist- 
ing rail bridges. Currently, most rail bridges 
are designed to carry 268,000-pound railcars, 
yet the national standard has increased by 
18,000 pounds to 286,000 pounds. Because 
they provide the final connection between 
the class I railroad and the cargo’s destina- 
tion, the Massachusetts short lines (Provi- 
dence and Worcester, Bay Colony, Massa- 
chusetts Central Railroad, etc.) face the 
biggest challenge. Weight may restrict the 
short lines’ ability to ship cargo in the heav- 
ier railcars, thus resulting in more trucks on 
the road system and a competitive disadvan- 
tage for a shipper located on a weight- 
restricted rail line. Presently, it is up to the 
railroad to fund upgrades of the bridges to 
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handle the 286,000- 
pound railcars. In 
October 2004, the 
President signed into 
law the American Jobs 
Creation Act (HR 
4520), which provides 
short line and regional 
railroads with a corpo- 
rate tax credit for 
infrastructure improvement expenses. Massa- 
chusetts’ short and regional railroad lines 
could use this tax credit as a reimbursement 
for bridge upgrade expenses. 


Hazardous Cargo 


Hazardous cargo refers to the transport of 
flammable (e.g., petroleum products and liq- 
uefied natural gas) or other dangerous cargo 
(e.g., bleach and hydrochloric acid) and 
requires special attention. A motor vehicle 
that transports a hazardous material, whether 
interstate or intrastate, must comply with 
Federal Hazardous Materials Regulations, 
Title 49 of the CFR. The federal regulations 
set minimum standards as they relate to haz- 
ardous materials. 49 CFR 397.9 states that 
“unless there is no practical alternative, a 
motor vehicle which contains hazardous 
materials must be operated over routes 
which do not go through or near heavily 
populated areas, places where crowds are 
assembled, tunnels, narrow streets, or alleys. 
Operating convenience is not a basis for 
determining whether it is practicable to 
operate a motor vehicle in accordance with 
this paragraph.” 49 CFR 397.6 requires that 
motor carriers transporting hazardous materi- 
als shall not operate through tunnels. In 
addition, the federal regulations allow for 
states to further regulate hazardous materials. 


Chapter 81A of the Massachusetts General 





Laws established the 
MassPike and set forth 
its authority to prom- 
ulgate regulations. 
Accordingly, Title 730 
of the Code of Massa- 
chusetts Regulations, 
Chapter 7.10 (1) pro- 
hibits hazardous mate- 
rials to be transported 
through tunnels under the jurisdiction of the 
MassPike, including the Metropolitan High- 
way System. 


Vehicles carrying any hazardous materials are 
banned from using the tunnels in the Boston 
area. These tunnels include: 


¢ Central Artery 


¢ Turnpike Extension under Prudential/ 
Copley 


¢ Tobin Bridge approach under City 
Square in Charlestown 


e Sumner and Callahan Tunnels 
e Ted Williams Tunnel 


Because these tunnels are within the limits 
of the City of Boston, the Boston Fire 
Department would be called upon to respond 
to any tunnel fires. 


Hazardous cargos are also banned in the City 
of Boston’s tunnels through federal, state, 
and municipal law, and trucks carrying haz- 
ardous cargo therefore must use alternative 
surface routes. Signs are posted informing 
truck drivers approaching the tunnels of the 
last exit prior to the tunnel and that they 
must exit. The Cities of Boston and Cam- 
bridge have designated alternative routes for 
trucking companies to follow, although there 
are no officially signed alternative routes. 
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In September 2000, MassHighway and the 
Fall River Fire Department designated an 
alternative route for trucks carrying flamma- 
ble and combustible cargo to avoid traveling 
through the I-195 tunnel under downtown 
Fall River. This alternative route was desig- 
nated following the collapse of pieces of the 
tunnel onto the roadway earlier that year. 


Because of the restrictions surrounding the 
transport of hazardous 
cargo, air rights or residen- 
tial development should be 
discouraged over existing 
truck routes or other 
freight corridors. 


Allston Landing 


The Beacon Yards Rail terminal in Allston 
provides a multimodal transfer point 
between the CSX rail network, the Port of 
Boston, and the Boston metropolitan area. 
The MassPike recently sold the rail yard to 
Harvard University for possible development 
of their proposed Allston expansion. CSX 
holds a permanent railroad easement over 
the land. During negotiations on the sale of 
the yard, EOT and the MBTA successfully 
negotiated rights for freight and passenger 
operations on a portion of the yard in the 
event of any future transfer of the permanent 
easements, thereby protecting the public’s 
interest at this important facility. 


The proximity of the yard to the Boston area 
and the Port of Boston is critical to the 
freight network. The state’s effort to work 
with Harvard University, CSX, MBTA, and 
the City of Boston is aimed at ensuring that 
a solid freight network continues to serve 
the port, the City of Boston, and the New 
England region. To that end, EOT will be 
conducting a study to explore ways to assure 


Intermodal facilities can promote 
Tate a=r-ht-ve mate(aiall om: lale Mm orc kX 
ger comfort, improve operational 


efficiency of the RTAs, and sup- 
port the revitalization of urban 
core areas. 





a strong port-to-rail connection, at Allston 
or on-dock. 


Preserving Rail Rights-of-Way in 
Massachusetts 


Rail rights-of-way are hard to preserve, 
impossible to re-create, and not always a 
high-returning asset for a private railroad. 
For this reason, Massachusetts has tradition- 
ally been aggressive in pre- 
serving railroad rights of 
way. The Executive Office 
of Transportation adminis- 
ters the provisions of MGL 
Chapter 161C, Section 7, 
which provides that no 
railroad company may sell 
or dispose of railroad rights-of-way or related 
facilities without first offering them for sale 
to EOT. EOT may reject the sale offer, let 
the offer lapse at the end of 90 days, or 
arrange for purchase of the property by 
another public agency. The railroad may not 
sell or dispose of such property to others on 
better terms than offered to EOT. 


EOT also administers MGL Chapter 40, 
Section 54A, which provides that no local 
building permit may be issued for a structure 
to be located on lands formerly used for rail- 
road rights-of-way or property appurtenant 
thereto without a public hearing and with- 
out written permission of the Secretary of 
Transportation. 
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These laws and their related policies have 
enabled Massachusetts to create an extensive 
commuter rail system, protect rail-served 
businesses, and establish several “rail to trail” 
conversion projects. Massachusetts intends 
to continue to be aggressive in protecting 
and preserving rail rights of way to preserve 
rail options. 


There are several active rail corridors to 
which this policy may be relevant. For 
example, along the Massachusetts southern 
tier, CSX operates its Boston and Albany 
main line that connects to the CSX rail net- 
work at Selkirk, New York, with intermodal 
terminals in Springfield, Palmer, Worcester, 
and Boston. “Short” double stack container 
trains (one nine and a half foot on top of 
one eight and a half foot container) and tri- 
level auto carriers can operate between 
Selkirk, New York and Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts. Between Framingham and Allston, 
single stack container trains are used. Box- 
cars operate along the entire length of the 
rail line. The CSX line connection to the 
national network provides competitive serv- 
ice to the rest of the United States. 


CSX is the only Class 1 railroad in Massa- 
chusetts. Therefore, in the event that CSX 
were to sell assets, particularly properties in 
the Commonwealth, the state (EOT, MBTA, 
and Massport) need to be prepared to move 
ageressively to purchase properties, including 
rights-of-way and rail yards, which will pro- 
tect both the freight and passenger needs of 
the Commonwealth. 


One of the state’s goals in any such purchase 
would be to protect the existing balance 
between rail freight and truck freight and to 
facilitate the movement of freight by rail if 
feasible. To realize that goal, the state will 
continue to work with the freight industry to 


encourage expansion and to promote reuse 
of rail right-of-way. 


Special Purpose Local Rail Freight 
Services 


Fore River Railroad 


The Fore River Railroad, formerly the Quin- 
cy Bay Railroad, is a short line that connects 
the Fore River Shipyard with the CSX 
national network in Braintree. The presence 
of the existing rail transportation infrastruc- 
ture was integral to the selection of the Fore 
River Shipyard as a residuals processing site. 
The Massachusetts Water Resources Author- 
ity plant processes wastewater sludge and 
converts the solids to pelletized fertilizer, 
which is then shipped to customers in the 
southern and midwestern United States. 
Solids that are left as a residual of this 
process are shipped to a facility in Utah. 
FRRR also transports finished goods from 
Twin Rivers Technologies, a former Proctor 
& Gamble facility on the Fore River, and 
transports steel rail and ties for the MBTA’s 
Greenbush project. 


EOT has assisted the MWRA with grants for 
FRRR rail upgrades, particularly for 
increased siding capacity (i.e., storage of rail- 
cars) at Fore River Shipyard. This additional 
capacity reduced the need for FRRR to store 
rolling stock offsite at a location in East 
Braintree adjacent to a residential area. 
FRRR provides operational benefits to 
MWRA while mitigating traffic impacts that 
would otherwise result if MWRA operations 
were to require truck transportation. 


Bay Colony Trash Train 


The Bay Colony Railroad operates over 
EOT-owned rail right-of-way and since 1989 
has transported trash from Cape Cod to 
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Rochester, Massachusetts. BCLR operates a 
21-car train between two Cape Cod termi- 
nals, one in Yarmouth and the other at 
Camp Edwards (Falmouth). The daily train 
service carries municipal solid waste between 
these two terminals to a Rochester terminal, 
where SEMASS is located. SEMASS 
removes metal and other recyclable materials 
from the trash and exports the scrap materi- 
als. The remaining trash is burned, with 89% 
of it producing electricity and the remaining 
11% becoming ash. 


This operation moves 140,000 tons of trash 
per year, which translates into removing 
approximately 7,000 trucks per year from 
traveling the Cape Cod roadway network 
between the Yarmouth and Camp Edwards 
terminals. Bay Colony’s trash train carries 
approximately 75% of all Cape Cod munici- 
pal solid waste and serves Barnstable, 
Bourne, Dennis, Falmouth, Mashpee, Sand- 
wich, Yarmouth, and Otis Air Force Base. 


ACTION PLAN TO ACHIEVE 
IMPROVED MOBILITY FOR PEOPLE 
AND GOODS 


Transportation is a public service in which 
the core product is mobility. This means pro- 
viding cost-effective travel choices for all 
parts of the Commonwealth and for all 
social and economic sectors, including the 
freight industry. The needs are diverse: par- 
ents who have to get their children to school 
and themselves to work, shippers who are 
trying to keep pace with a global market, 
and elders who are facing new physical limi- 
tations. The range of communities is also 
important: 351 separate municipalities with 
strong home rule traditions; some areas that 
are looking to replace lost jobs and other 
places that have had a surfeit of growth; a 
range of environmental and geographic vari- 


ations that includes river valleys, sole-source 
aquifers, and deep harbors. 


To achieve improved mobility for people and 
goods across that diverse set of needs, we are 
recommending the following Plan of Action: 


We will continue to 


e Provide enhanced mobility for walking, 
bicycling, and public transportation; sup- 
port development around transit stations, 
in areas with pedestrian access to exist- 
ing development, and in other areas 
where transportation options include 
walking, bicycling, and/or public trans- 
portation. 


e Pursue innovations such ITCs and bus 
hubs that can increase transportation 
choice. 


e Encourage demand management tech- 
niques, such as car sharing and the serv- 
ices provided by Transportation Manage- 
ment Associations and MassRIDES. 


e Pursue the expansion of waterborne 
transportation services. 


e Support and protect all parts of the inter- 
modal chain, including the ‘last mile’ 
linkages between ports, airports, and sur- 
face transportation systems. 


e Explore ways to make suburban transit 
viable and cost-effective. 


e Promote initiatives such as Access to 
Transit and Safe Routes to Schools to 
increase transit ridership and pedestrian 
activity. 

e Protect near-dock and on-dock rail serv- 


ice to the Port of Boston. 


e Identify and protect appropriate routes 
for overweight containers and hazardous 
cargoes. 
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We will begin to 


e Precede major expansion projects, 
regardless of mode, by extensive local 
planning, including corridor-level land 
use, growth management, and transporta- 
tion planning, and implement such proj- 
ects only when the affected communities 
have reached consensus and are prepared 
to implement the land use changes rec- 
ommended by that process. 


¢ Provide funding for extensive local plan- 
ning as a precursor to major expansion 
projects, regardless of mode. 


e Identify and secure the next generation 
of rail corridors to be preserved. 


e Encourage a multimodal problem-solving 
approach to freight needs, including 
opportunities for short sea shipping as an 
alternative to increased truck usage. 


e Achieve a secure and viable on-dock rail 
connection for the Port of Boston. 
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Guiding Principle Six: The transportation system of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts shall be safe both for users and non-users. 
A three-pronged approach of safety-oriented engineering, enforce- 
ment, and public education will ensure that safety is considered in 
all aspects of design, construction and operation. 


Safety is the result of engineering, enforcement, and education, the first 
and third fall squarely within the mission of the transportation agen- 
cies. The safety of the transportation network, regardless of mode, is of 
paramount importance. The transportation agencies of the Common- 
wealth continually monitor the condition of the system to improve 
safety. Locations with high numbers of vehicle crashes are targeted for 
safety improvements, and Intelligent Transportation Systems technolo- 
gies are used across the Commonwealth to assist in detecting and 
responding to traffic incidents. Safety problems experienced by public 
transit systems, including conflicts between trains and vehicles at grade 
crossings, are a priority for the transit agencies. The Commonwealth 
has also developed tools to improve safety for pedestrians and bicyclists 
using both on- and off-road facilities. 


By making use of new technologies, targeting locations of frequent 
vehicle crashes, and implementing the techniques of safety-conscious 
planning, the Massachusetts transportation agencies will continue to 
take positive steps to save lives, prevent injuries, and improve the over- 
all safety of travel. 


The following outlines the policies and practices that are implemented 
throughout the Commonwealth to address transportation safety issues. 
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SAFETY-CONSCIOUS PLANNING 


The passage of TEA-21 required state 
departments of transportation and metropol- 
itan planning organizations to incorporate 
safety and security as priority factors in their 
respective transportation planning processes 
and activities. Although safety had always 
been a factor, TEA-21 represented the 
advent of safety-conscious planning: a compre- 
hensive, system-wide, multimodal approach. 
Safety-conscious planning requires collabora- 
tion among highway safety and motor carrier 
safety communities, transit operators, and 
local jurisdictions. 


Currently, the Governor’s Highway Safety 
Bureau and MassHighway are working 
together on the development of a statewide 
Comprehensive Highway Safety Plan. This 
program will introduce safety-planning con- 
cepts early in the project development 
process. The American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Officials has 
developed the Integrated Safety Manage- 
ment Process to assist states in the develop- 
ment of a CHSP. The ISMP defines a sys- 
tem, organization, and process for managing 
the characteristics of road, driver, and vehi- 
cle to achieve the highest level of safety. 


In its efforts to continually address specific 
issues of highway safety, MassHighway works 
with the Federal Highway Administration 
Safety Team to establish and implement a 
joint, safety performance plan. This plan is 
updated annually to reflect the changing 
safety needs of the Commonwealth. As part 
of this successful effort, specific safety poli- 
cies and programs have been developed, 
including a recently-released update to the 
MassHighway policy to combat driver 
fatigue. 


Each MassHighway project is reviewed care- 
fully to ensure that identified safety 
enhancements will improve conditions for 
pedestrians and vehicular traffic. The follow- 
ing ongoing activities address safety goals 
established by MassHighway: 


e Eliminating turn-down ends on guardrail 
installations. 


¢ Completing over 1,000 miles of edge-line 
rumble strips on the Interstate System. 


e Repairing or replacing hundreds of miles 
of raised pavement markers. 


e Embarking upon an aggressive program 
to upgrade the retro-reflectivity and leg- 
end criteria on guide, regulatory, and 
warning signs. 


¢ Improving highway lighting. 
¢ Updating highway-rail grade crossings. 


e Addressing geometric conditions when 
necessary. 


MassHighway has also teamed with FHWA 
and AASHTO to participate in the Lead 
State Initiative, an effort to reduce the num- 
ber of serious crashes caused when motorists 
drift from their driving lanes. This effort will 
focus on the identification of high-crash 
locations associated with head-on collisions 
and collisions with trees, poles, and other 
objects. A strategic action plan is currently 
being developed to address this issue. 


Occupant Safety 


Occupant safety refers to the protection 
offered to vehicle passengers through use of 
safety belts, booster seats, and child safety 
seats. Based on 2002 data, 88 lives would be 
saved, 6,009 injuries prevented, and $660.2 
million saved annually if Massachusetts 
could achieve 100 percent safety belt use. 
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Because safety belts remain the single most 
effective means of preventing death or 
injury in the result of a crash, and 
the Massachusetts usage rate 
remains low, occupant 
protection is and will 
continue to be a major 
highway safety pro- 
gram area of the 
GHSB. The goal in 
2005 is to increase 
safety belt use from 
63 percent in 2004 to 
66 percent. 












Based 

on 2002 
data, 88 lives 
would be 
saved, 6,009 
injuries prevent- 
ed, and $660.2 
million saved 
annually if Massa- 
chusetts could 
achieve 100 
percent safe- 

ty belt Currently, seatbelt usage 
use. can only be enforced after a 
vehicle has been stopped for 
another valid reason. This is known as “sec- 
ondary enforcement.” One way to improve 
seatbelt usage would be to allow primary 
enforcement, in which motorists could be 
pulled over and ticketed for violating the 
seatbelt law exclusive of any other violation. 


Impaired Driving 


Impaired driving continues to be an area of 
great concern at both the national, state, 
and local levels. The National Highway 
Transportation Safety Administration has set 
a goal of 0.53 alcohol-related fatalities per 
100 million vehicle miles traveled by 2005. 
In 2002, the rate for Massachusetts was 0.42 
alcohol-related fatalities per 100 million 
VMT while the national rate was 0.61. Yet 
the percentage of all Massachusetts crash 
fatalities that are alcohol-related was 48 per- 
cent in 2002, significantly higher than the 
national rate that year of 41 percent. In 
2002, 5,012 crashes on Massachusetts road- 
ways included the issuance of an alcohol- 
related violation. An additional 12,911 alco- 
hol-related violations were issued to 


Massachusetts motorists on in situations 
where a crash did not occur. 


The number of alcohol-related crashes and 
the proportion of alcohol-related fatalities in 
Massachusetts warrant that the GHSB con- 
tinue to treat impaired driving as a major 
highway safety program area. Efforts in this 
area will also address drowsy driving. Near- 
term goals of the GHSB are to reduce the 
rate of alcohol-related fatalities per hundred 
thousand population from 3.8 in 2002 to 3.4 
in 2005; reduce the number of alcohol-relat- 
ed crashes from 5,012 in 2002 to 4,900 in 
2005; and increase the number of alcohol- 
related citations issued from 21,000 in 2002 
to 23,000 in 2005. 


Massachusetts has recently passed a number 
of laws that address impaired driving in 
accordance with the requirements of TEA- 
21 including lowering the minimum Blood 
Alcohol Content for anyone operating a 
vehicle to 0.08 and prohibiting the posses- 
sion or consumption of alcoholic beverages 
in the passenger areas of a motor vehicle. 
However, Massachusetts is currently being 
financially penalized for failing to pass a 
repeat offender law for impaired drivers. 


TRAFFIC CALMING 


A number of safety-oriented techniques col- 
lectively known as traffic calming have been 
implemented in Commonwealth communi- 
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ties. Traffic calming strategies are intended 
to reduce conflict between traffic and 
adjoining uses, as well as create safe and 
attractive streets for pedestrians and bicy- 
clists. The techniques used are designed to 
either decrease traffic volumes, reduce traffic 
speeds, or discourage truck traffic. Often the 
best solutions involve multiple techniques. 
Some examples of the techniques include 
the speed hump, a rounded, raised mound of 
pavement placed across a street to reduce 
vehicle speeds; raised crosswalks, designed to 
emphasize that motorists are sharing the 
road with pedestrians and bicyclists; and 
traffic circles, which require motorists to 
slow down. 





HIGH CRASH LOCATIONS 


Every year, MassHighway prepares The Top 
1,000 High Crash Locations, a report used to 
target and address the roadway safety needs 
of the Commonwealth. The report uses 
crash data collected, entered, and stored by 
the Registry of Motor Vehicles. Each crash 
entered into the system is weighted by sever- 
ity; with crashes resulting in a fatality receiv- 
ing a score of 10, crashes resulting in a per- 
sonal injury a score of 5 and crashes resulting 
in only property damage a score of 1. The 
report presents a list, of the intersections 
with the greatest number of weighted crashes 
in the Commonwealth and serves as the 


foundation for developing safety improve- 
ment projects. At-grade intersections are, 
typically, the locations at which the greatest 
number of conflicts occur. Collaborating 
with MassHighway, the RMV built a new 
Crash Data System to collect accurate crash 
location data. New crash data forms for both 
police and operators have been designed to 
correspond to the data entry system at the 
RMV. The improved accuracy of the crash 
data, along with a standardization of street 
names, will allow MassHighway to do a bet- 
ter job of evaluating crash locations. 


In addition to the standard project-develop- 
ment process, MassHighway is working with 
FHWA to target funds for the design of safe- 
ty improvements at various intersections 
from the Top 1,000 list. Under an FHWA- 
funded contract, MassHighway selected loca- 
tions from each MassHighway District to be 
sponsored for design improvements. The 
Massachusetts Division office of FHWA has 
committed to providing assistance for the 
continuation of this program and anticipates 
that statewide safety funds will be available 
in the future for project construction. 


In anticipation of the authorization of new 
federal transportation bill in which safety is 
a core funding program MassHighway is 
working with FHWA on a review of Hazard 
Elimination Safety initiatives. This review is 
focused on developing a dedicated Highway 
Safety Improvement Program, under which 
the Commonwealth will adopt strategic and 
performance-based goals to address safety 
problems on all public roads, focusing 
resources on the areas of greatest need. In 
addition, a new crash-record system, which 
uses Geographic Information Systems tech- 
nologies to better pinpoint crash locations 
and associate them with roadway attributes, 
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is nearing completion. The effort will make 
it possible to identify high-crash roadway 
segments for addition to the Top 1,000 High 
Crash Locations list. 


INCIDENT MANAGEMENT 


Incident management is the process of man- 
aging multi-agency, multi-jurisdictional 
responses to highway traffic disruptions. Effi- 
cient and coordinated management of inci- 
dents reduces their adverse impacts on safety, 
congestion, and the economy. 


In July 1998, the Operations Action Group, 
a group of municipal, state, federal, and pri- 
vate emergency service organizations, adopt- 
ed the Unified Response Manual for Roadway 
Traffic Incidents. The URM is a comprehen- 
sive, statewide management plan developed 
for the purpose of improving communication 
and coordination between responding agen- 
cies during all incidents on National High- 
way System roadways and other principal 
arterials. To improve cooperation, communi- 
cation, and interagency coordination, the 
URM standardizes and clarifies terminology, 
procedures, roles, and responsibilities during 
multi-jurisdictional events. In particular, the 
URM establishes a Traffic Emergency Man- 
agement Plan for efficient scene manage- 
ment at crashes, breakdowns, spills of both 
hazardous and non-hazardous materials, and 
any other disruptive incidents occurring on 
roadways. 


Members of the Action Group included 
MassHighway, the Massachusetts Turnpike 
Authority, Massachusetts Emergency Man- 
agement Agency, Massachusetts Department 
of Public Health, FHWA, Department of 
Conservation and Recreation, the Massa- 
chusetts State Police, the Fire Chiefs Associ- 
ation of Massachusetts, and the Statewide 
Towing Association. 








Procedures in the URM guide first respon- 
ders from all participating Massachusetts 
agencies in the best ways to address situa- 
tions that include breakdowns, hazardous 
waste spills and other traffic incidents. The 
procedures now outline a clear chain of com- 
mand between any of the state and local 
agencies that may respond to an incident. 


Using ITS Technology for Incident 
Management 


MassHighway’s incident management pro- 
gram originates at the Traffic Operations 
Center in South Boston. Incident calls are 
dispatched from the TOC to District person- 
nel to mobilize the field staff. Multiple tools 
are available to TOC operators including 
over 100 variable message signs across the 
Commonwealth that can be activated with 
MassTERS software, which also identifies 
appropriate response plans. 


In addition to variable message signs, TOC 
operators can take advantage of other ITS 
technologies deployed across the Common- 
wealth, including cameras, loop detectors, 
and Remote Traffic Microwave Sensor radar 
units. Camera, RTMS, and detector data are 
used to identify and verify incidents, moni- 
tor response, and establish clearance of the 
incident. 
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Highway Safety Patrols 


The CaresVans program of MassHighway is 
another initiative contributing to the safety 
of travelers on the most 
heavily congested road- 
ways in the Common- 
wealth. The CaresVans 
program patrols 22 limit- 
ed-access routes within 
metropolitan Boston, 
Worcester, and Spring- 
field, providing free roadside assistance to 
stranded motorists. Technology installed at 
the TOC allows monitoring of the Cares- 
Vans by global positioning satellites. The 
TOC operators are also in direct radio con- 
tact with the CaresVans, who relay incident- 
related information back to the TOC. 


BICYCLE AND PEDESTRIAN SAFETY 


The Commonwealth’s focus on safety is not 
limited to motorists, but instead encompass- 
es all types of system users. Safety concerns 
for the least protected of the transportation 
system users, bicyclists and pedestrians, are 
at the forefront of transportation safety polli- 
cies. The planning, design, construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the Com- 
monwealth’s RADA LW 
transportation KY AY 
system carefully 
considers the 
safety of bicyclists 
and pedestrians. 


One prominent 
example of the 
commitment to 
bicyclist and 
pedestrian safety 
is MassHighway’s 
Engineering 


IW ETSI al lela ccNaemeodaleceliale masa tilela 
of its Highway Design Manual will 
more comprehensively address 


the safety requirements of bicy- 
clists and pedestrians as part of 
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Directive E-98-003, adopted in May of 1998. 
This directive states that “project design 
engineers shall use sound engineering prac- 
tice in making reasonable provisions to 
accommodate bicycles and 
pedestrians in project 
designs. This generally 
includes assuring continu- 
ous paths of travel with 
smooth surfaces without 
obstructions or impedi- 
ments. This directive must be addressed on 
all projects at the 25% design level.” The 
directive provides specific examples of safe 
and effective accommodation for bicyclists 
and pedestrians. 


Safety-related information on bicyclists and 
pedestrians has been distributed through a 
series of publications and on-going confer- 
ences. In 1996, MassHighway published the 
Community Walking Resource Guide to assist 
localities with pedestrian safety improve- 
ments. The 1998 statewide Bicycle Trans- 
portation Plan and Pedestrian Transportation 
Plan also incorporated specific strategies to 
improve safety conditions for bicyclists and 
pedestrians. Additionally, in 1999 
MassHighway published Building Better 
Bicycling: A Manual for Improving Communi- 
ty Bicycling Conditions. MassHighway’s ongo- 
ing revision of its Highway Design Manual 
will more comprehensively address the safety 
requirements of bicyclists and pedestrians as 
part of roadway and bridge design. 


To provide spot-safety improvements for 
bicyclists and pedestrians, MassHighway’s 
District offices have responded to requests 
from agencies, individuals, and organizations 
to provide low-cost, small-scale changes, 
such as pedestrian-actuated signals, curb 
ramps, and drainage grate replacement. 
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Other safety-specific initiatives, such as the 
Safe Routes to Schools and Access to Transit 
programs, are addressed in Chapter 8. Sever- 
al projects designed to improve bicyclist and 
pedestrian safety and mobility are also 
detailed in that chapter. 


TRANSIT SAFETY 


A highway-railroad grade crossing is an 
intersection of roadway and railroad tracks at 
the same level. The American landscape is 
currently dotted with more than 250,000 
public and private highway-rail grade cross- 
ings. In recent years, approximately 300-400 
deaths have occurred annually at grade 
crossings across the United States, generat- 
ing significant attention from transportation 
agencies. Because of safety concerns, the 
Executive Office of Transportation discour- 
ages the establishment of any new at-grade 
rail crossings in the state. EOT is also seek- 
ing to reduce the number of at-grade cross- 
ings by working with towns to consolidate 
crossings that are in close proximity to each 
other. 


Transportation planners and engineers use 
several formulas to quantify the degree of 
risk built into each grade crossing, then 
identify and prioritize the locations most 
urgently in need of improvement. These for- 
mulas take into account the many factors 
that can contribute to an incident. These 


factors may include geometry of the road and 
railway, the presence of pedestrians or bicy- 
clists and the warning device present at the 
crossing. Types of at-grade crossing improve- 
ments available include active warning 
devices, passive warning devices, sight dis- 
tance improvements, operational improve- 
ments, and crossing surface improvements. 


Grade Crossing Redesign 


MassHighway and the MBTA are proactive 
with regard to safety at grade crossings. Both 
agencies collaborate with FHWA and the 
Federal Railroad Administration to improve 
crossing safety throughout the state. 


MassHighway’s highway-rail grade crossing 
improvement program is a joint effort with 
rail-transit property owners and FHWA. 
Under this program, rail/transit property 
owners identify potential crossings that may 
be eligible for federal highway-railroad grade 
crossing funding. MassHighway, FHWA, and 
the relevant railroad company then evaluate 
existing conditions at the crossing, including 
vehicle speeds, train speeds, traffic counts, 
train counts, sight distance, and crossing 
mechanics. MassHighway and FHWA then 
determine if the safety improvements are eli- 
gible for funding based on the existing con- 
ditions and the likelihood of a vehicle/train 
collision. If the location is deemed eligible, 
the rail/transit property owner enters into an 
agreement with MassHighway to upgrade the 
crossing. 


MassHighway is currently developing new 
formulae that will prioritize public crossings 
within Massachusetts to help determine the 
potential for a vehicle/train collision. The 
formulae will be used to quantify the degree 
of risk, identify the locations most urgently 
in need of improvement, and prioritize the 
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hazardous locations that have been identi- 
fied. Funding will then be distributed on the 
basis of the prioritization. 


Advanced Warning Techniques 


The MBTA supports the nearly unanimous 
agreement in the railroad industry that train 
whistles help to promote safety at grade 
crossings. Although Massachusetts law 
requires trains to blow their whistles at grade 
crossings, whistle bans have been legislative- 
ly created in a number of Commonwealth 
communities. The MBTA does not blow 
whistles within those communities. The 
MBTA, like other transit properties across 
the country, continues to await implementa- 
tion of FRA regulations concerning the use 
of locomotive horns at highway-rail grade 
crossings. 


Through aggressive coordination with con- 
stituent communities and other relevant 
agencies on the promotion of grade crossing 
safety, the MBTA has taken steps to improve 
safety at its 200 public highway-rail grade 
crossings. These initiatives include an 
investment in automatic warning systems on 
almost all of the public grade crossings used 
by the MBTA. The MBTA also has complet- 
ed a demonstration project for the Federal 
Transit Administration that used four-quad- 
rant gate and motor vehicle detection sys- 
tems. 


Community Involvement 


Massachusetts Operation Lifesaver is a vol- 
unteer group dedicated to reducing injuries 
and fatalities associated with highway-rail 
grade crossings and incidents associated with 
trespassing along railroad rights-of-way. Mas- 
sOL works with schools, businesses and state 
agencies to educate the public, promote safe 
engineering standards and encourage 


enforcement of the laws and standards 
already in place. At the state level, MassOL 
has worked with the RMV to include infor- 
mation about safe conduct at railroad cross- 
ings into the state Driver’s Manual. Massa- 
chusetts has the fourth highest trespasser 
fatality rate in the country based on total rail 
mileage. This has encouraged MassOL to 
increase its efforts to inform the public of 
the dangers associated with trespassing on 
railroad owned property and disregarding 
safety signals. 


SAFETY INITIATIVES OF THE RMV 


The RMV contributes to the safety of the 
transportation system by overseeing the 
capabilities of drivers and the vehicles they 
operate. Capable, responsible drivers in reli- 
able vehicles are just as much a part of a safe 
transportation network as the infrastructure 
itself. 


Drivers 


The RMV tests new drivers and places 
restrictions on inexperienced drivers and 
motorists with physical limitations. 


Vehicles 


The RMV also ensures that both passenger 
and commercial vehicles are mechanically 
safe through a vehicle inspection program. 
The annual inspection includes a safety test 
to ensure brakes, horns, and warning lights 
operate properly and exhaust systems are 
functioning correctly. 


Crash Data 


The RMV is working with MassHighway, 
the State Police, the GHSB, FHWA, and 
the Office of Transportation Planning to 
develop a crash database that can be used to 
evaluate the safety of intersections across the 
Commonwealth. The RMV receives reports 
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of motor vehicle crashes from all police 
agencies and motor vehicle operators 
statewide, and enters the data into its crash 
data system. MassHighway uses this crash 
data for planning and engineering purposes, 
including the preparation of the statewide 
Top 1,000 High Crash Locations report. The 
RMV is helping MassHighway improve its 
ability to analyze and locate high crash loca- 
tions using Geographic Information System 
tools. The collaboration will lead to better 
evaluation of high crash locations so that 
improved safety measures can be implement- 


ed. 


CURRENT SAFETY-ORIENTED 
HIGHWAY PROJECTS 


In addition to statewide safety systems, 
MassHighway has identified critical projects 
that are recommended to address serious 
site-specific safety deficiencies. Three of 
these projects are described below. 


Sagamore Rotary Project 


At the Sagamore Rotary Interchange on 
Cape Cod, Route 3 and Route 6 and two 
local roadways (Meeting House Lane and 
Canal Street) all inter- 

sect. The rotary pro- — 

vides the only access 
from the north to the 
Sagamore Bridge, one 
of two bridges that 
cross the Cape Cod 
Canal. The primary 
flow of traffic at the 
intersection is from 
Routes 3 and 6 
through the rotary to the Sagamore Bridge 
and vice versa. 


The existing rotary, which has five separate 


approaches, creates a complex and dangerous 





intersection that has an accident rate that is 
five times the statewide average. The exist- 
ing peak traffic volumes greatly exceed the 
rotary’s capacity, resulting in significant traf- 
fic delays and congestion on both the local 
and regional roadways. Improvements are 
also needed to increase pedestrian safety and 
to residential and commercial areas. 


To improve public safety and to increase 
mobility in the area, the Sagamore Rotary 
project will separate the major regional traf- 
fic movements with a bridge structure locat- 
ed north of the Sagamore Bridge. Route 6 
will also be relocated to the north, so that it 
passes under the Route 3 mainlines and con- 
nects into Meeting House Lane. 


Route 2 Project 


Route 2 winds through western Massachu- 
setts, following the same path originally laid 
out by early travelers (it was then called the 
Mohawk Trail). The roadway is now in need 
of new alignments, wider lanes and shoul- 
ders, truck climbing lanes, and other 
improvements to make it a safe and efficient 
highway. 


The Route 2 corridor improvement project is 
a three-phase projects 
intended to improve 
safety along the road- 
way from Phillipston to 
Greenfield. One proj- 

> ect, which is currently 
in design, involves 
relocating the align- 
ment of Route 2 to the 
north in the vicinity of 


ae Erving Paper Mill. The other two proj- 


ects involve the construction of police 
turnouts, wider shoulders and truck climbing 
lanes where appropriate through the Towns 
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of Athol, Orange, and Phillipston, as well as 
the installation of a median barrier. One of 
these projects was advertised for construc- 
tion in September 2004; the other project is 
under design. 


Route 128 Project 


Currently, motorists are permitted to use 
some shoulder sections of Route 128 during 
peak hours in order to increase the capacity 
of the roadway. This prevents motorists from 
using the shoulders in case of emergency. 
Emergency turnouts are present along the 
sections of Route 128 where the shoulder is 
used as a travel lane to provide motorists 
with a place to pull over in case of trouble. 


The Route 128 Transportation Improvement 
Project will provide another travel lane in 
each direction along Route 128, thereby 
restoring the shoulders to their intended use 
during peak periods. The project extends 
from Route 24 in Randolph to north of 
Route 9 in Wellesley. 


ACTION PLAN FOR A SAFE 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


Safety is a fundamental expectation of every 
traveler. Rail passengers should not have to 
worry about derailments; truckers should not 
have to watch out for poorly designed ramps; 
commuters should not need to use shoulders 
as travel lanes; bicyclists should not be con- 


cerned with avoiding improperly installed 
grates. To meet our customers’ expectations, 
safety has to be a constant consideration in 
every mode. 


To that end, we are recommending the fol- 
lowing plan of action: 


We will continue to 


A = 
Ma e Work with our federal and Metropolitan 


Planning Organization partners to imple- 
ment safety—conscious planning, as well 
as safety techniques such as traffic calm- 
ing. 


e Continue work on the Lead State Initia- 
tive to reduce the number of serious 
crashes caused when motorists drift from 
their travel lanes. 


e Support the Governor’s Highway Safety 
Bureau in its efforts to increase seat-belt 
usage and reduce alcohol-related inci- 
dents. 


e Identify high crash locations in The Top 
1,000 High Crash Locations report and 
recommend funding to improving these 
locations. 


© Utilize the Traffic Operations Center to 
monitor and manage safety situations on 
the highway network. 


¢ Promote safe conduct around railroad 
grade crossings and on railroad property. 


e Pursue safety oriented projects such as 
the Sagamore Project. 


We will begin to 


e Expand the The Top 1,000 High Crash 
Locations report to include an analysis of 
highway segments, as well as intersec- 
tions. 


¢ Implement a Highway Safety Improve- 
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ment Program under which the Com- 
monwealth will adopt strategic and per- 
formance-based goals to address identi- 
fied safety concerns. 


¢ Include bicycle and pedestrian concerns 
in all road and bridge projects through 
the rewriting of the Highway Design 
Manual. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Security 





Guiding Principle Seven: The transportation system of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts shall be secure, with all modes and users 
protected against external threats. 


Securing the transportation system from threats and disruptions is an 
overarching concern for all transportation providers. Traditionally, the 
greatest threats to the safety of these networks were the vehicles operat- 
ing within the transportation systems themselves. Intricate infrastruc- 
ture systems and standards have been adopted to prevent accidents, 
mitigate unsafe weather conditions, allow for safe handling of hazardous 
materials and otherwise provide a safe, efficient transportation network 
that is available to all. 


The terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001 showed that elements of 
the transportation system may endanger the public in ways not previ- 
ously envisioned. To address this new concern of securing the trans- 
portation system from external threats, the transportation agencies are 
working on new initiatives that enhance transportation infrastructure 
and create more secure transportation facilities. 


The September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks also showed that the systems 
must be in place to deal with disasters when they occur. The security 
initiatives developed by the state are geared to integrate the efforts of 
the transportation agencies to ensure that plans are in place to allow 
people to quickly and safely evacuate endangered areas. These plans 
should also focus on the need to protect the infrastructure and promptly 
recover service when an interruption occurs. This has led to investment 
in technology and in training for emergency response procedures that 
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will be effective and maintain a sense of 
security, not fear, for transportation system 
users. 


To be successful the initiatives established by 


the state must cover all modes of transporta- 
tion and involve cooperation among the dif- 
ferent state agencies. These initiatives are 
described in this chapter. 


Executive Office of Public Safety 


The Massachusetts Executive Office of Pub- 
lic Safety has taken an extremely active role 
in protecting the state's trans- 
In portation infrastructure. 


the after- It has established the 
math of Septem- 


oY =) amt A000 Pn a= 
security of public infra- 
structure assumed a new 
priority whether planning, 
designing, or operating the 
transportation system. Rec- 
ognizing that threats to 
transportation affect broad of the 
economic and security inter- Common- 
ests as well as the health wealth’s 
Tare MUZ-l1|eXeliare elm lace IAM Le lUr] homeland 
citizens, the Common- 
wealth’s safety and trans- 
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tion Security 
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ter, a 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a 
week opera- 
tional and 
organiza- 
tion ‘hub’ 


security 
efforts main- 
tained by the 
Massachusetts 
State Police Crimi- 
nal Intelligence Sec- 


collect, on an ongoing basis, an 


assortment of information (including but not 
limited to threat and vulnerability, terrorism, 


public safety, law enforcement, public 
health, social service, public works, trans- 
portation, etc.) from federal, state, county 
and local sources. Highly trained personnel, 
including personnel solely dedicated to the 
Commonwealth's transportation infrastruc- 


state's Fusion Cen- 


tion. The Fusion Center will 


ture, will process, evaluate, and analyze rele- 
vant information that will then be used by 
policy makers and state, local and private 
sector personnel. In addition, EOPS has 
established Regional Homeland Security 
Councils that have been charged with devel- 
oping homeland security plans for five 
homeland security regions in the Common- 
wealth. These Councils focus on key trans- 
portation assets and include members repre- 
senting the Regional Transit Authorities and 
public works departments in each of the 
regions. The five regional plans complement 
the state's overall homeland security strategy, 
approved by the U.S. Department of Home- 
land Security in February 2004. The state 
strategy focuses on the following goals: 
enhancing the Commonwealth's ability to 
assess risk and prevent future terrorist attacks 
or critical incidents; enriching the Com- 
monwealth's ability to collect, analyze, dis- 
seminate and manage key information; 
improving preparedness by enhancing 
regional coordination; expanding the ability 
of first responders to communicate at the 
scene of a terrorist attack or other critical 
incident; and furthering the Common- 
wealth's ability to recover from a terrorist 
attack or other critical incident. Moreover, 
EOPS works collaboratively with all of the 
transportation agencies to improve readiness. 
A key example of this work was seen during 
the Democratic National Convention where 
EOPS worked daily with the transportation 
agencies to improve readiness. 


Transportation Security Roundtable 
In the aftermath of September 11, 2001, the 


security of public infrastructure assumed a 
new priority whether planning, designing, or 
operating the transportation system. Recog- 
nizing that threats to transportation affect 
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broad economic and security interests as well 
as the health and wellbeing of individual cit- 
izens, the Commonwealth’s safety and trans- 
portation officials created the Transportation 
Security Roundtable. The mission of the 
TSR is to review and share information 
regarding critical security needs and emer- 
gency management planning efforts. 


The TSR established a framework for coop- 
eration among key agencies and organiza- 
tions to strengthen, coordinate and enhance 
transportation security efforts. The Round- 
table consists of 13 members: Executive 
Office of Transportation, Executive Office of 
Public Safety, Department of Conservation 
and Recreation, Governor’s Seaport Adviso- 
ry Council, MassHighway, Massport, 
MassPike, Massachusetts Aeronautical Com- 
mission, Massachusetts Association of 
Regional Transit Authorities, City of Boston 
and the Massachusetts Bay Transit Authori- 
ty. A Memorandum of Understanding that 
formalized the participation of these agencies 
was signed on January 30, 2004. The Federal 
Highway Administration and the Registry of 
Motor Vehicles later joined the TSR. 


In June 2003, a $560,000 grant was awarded 
by the Department of Homeland Security to 
ensure interoperability and integration of 
services among the state’s transportation 
agencies. The U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation Intelligent Transportation System 
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Deployment Program has provided $1.2 mil- 
lion to the City of Boston and $3.5 million 
for security and safety purchases across the 
state. 


The funds have been applied to several pur- 
poses, as follows: 


Democratic National Convention 


In a major and successful effort, the TSR led 
the effort to incorporate traffic monitoring 
capabilities into a workable security program 
in time for the Democratic National Con- 
vention. The convention, held in Boston 
from July 26 through July 29, 2004, was the 
first national political convention since Sep- 
tember 11, 2001, and Boston’s first-ever 
national party convention. Some 4,353 dele- 
gates and 611 alternates attended the con- 
vention, representing all 50 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
American Samoa. In addition, an estimated 
15,000 members of the foreign and domestic 
media attended with approximately 14,000 
volunteers who worked at or in preparation 
for the convention. In addition, 15,000 
other people attended, including dignitaries 
and elected officials. Throughout the DNC 
mobility was maintained for residents, work- 
ers, and visitors in the Boston area. 


The DNC was designated a “National Secu- 
rity Special Event” with the Secret Service, 
now part of Homeland Security, as the lead 
security agency. The TSR had a coordinating 
role in security and transportation planning 
for the DNC. Many of TSR’s member agen- 
cies also had separate security and trans- 
portation roles pertaining to operation of 
their own transportation infrastructure. 
Based upon the coordinated and comprehen- 
sive pre-planning by the TSR members and 
others, the DNC occurred relatively event 
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free in terms of public safety, security, and 
mobility. 


DNC security, safety, public transportation, 
and traffic management actions included: 


¢ Controlled road closures, both intermit- 
tent and daily, of key portions of the 
transportation network centered on the 
Fleet Center in Boston. Major highway 
links that were closed included I-93 
Southbound from Woburn to Boston; I- 
93 northbound from Braintree to Boston; 
Route | north and the Tobin Bridge; 
Sumner Tunnel; Leverett Connector; 
Storrow Drive eastbound; Memorial 
Drive eastbound; limitations on access 
from the Massachusetts Turnpike; and 
partial closure of the Southeast Express- 
way near North Station. 


¢ The closing of North Station to Com- 
muter Rail, Orange, and Green line T 
service. Alternative service was provided 
by shuttle buses to points north of 
Boston. 


e State and local police patrolled highway 
corridors allowing ambulances and emer- 
gency vehicles to function around traffic 
and security restrictions. 


e Assistance provided through volunteers, 
staff, temporary signage and brochures to 
users of the MBTA system. 


¢ Deployment of the Massachusetts Intera- 
gency Video Information System that 
combined video feeds from a number of 
agencies into one system, serving trans- 
portation and safety officials. 


e Activation of the State Emergency Oper- 
ations Center. 


¢ Development of secure communications 
links between the City of Boston and 
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MassHighway Traffic Operations Center, 
as well as MEMA headquarters and the 
MBTA operations center. 


¢ Use of web-based technology allowing 
real time intelligence, traffic, and weath- 
er information to be shared among 450 
individual participants; use of pictometry 
technology and real-time video monitor- 
ing of traffic and crowds through MIVIS; 
GIS and special web browsers tracking 
everything from traffic and restricted law 
enforcement data to the number of avail- 


able hospital beds. 


MIVIS: An Interagency Video-Sharing 
Success Story 


The Massachusetts Integrated Video Infor- 
mation System was successfully deployed 
during the DNC. Access to this system by 
public officials greatly facilitated handling of 
road closures and commuter facilities in 
downtown Boston and surrounding cities 
and towns. 


Through funding from a Homeland Security 
Grant and a Congressional earmark, 
MassHighway commissioned MIVIS to sup- 
port security and transportation during the 
convention. The goal of MIVIS was to tap 
into the existing video feeds from agencies 
that possessed traffic surveillance cameras in 
Massachusetts and combine them such that 
they could be shared among agencies. 
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The MIVIS system was to collect and com- 
bine the video resources from MassHighway, 
the Boston Transportation Department, 
MBTA, Smartraveler, and the Massachusetts 
State Police aerial video. To accomplish this 
in time for the DNC, a large wireless net- 
work was built that connected these organi- 
zations to MassHighway’s Traffic Operations 
Center in South Boston which acted as the 
hub of the project. From there, all camera 
feeds were distributed back to the agencies 
over the Interagency Communications Net- 
work. During the DNC, all the video feeds 
were also made available through the inter- 
net to security officials and participating 
agencies, such as Massachusetts Emergency 
Management Agency, Massachusetts State 
Police, Massport, FBI, Secret Service, 
Department of Homeland Security, Coast 
Guard, MassPike, and the Cambridge and 
Boston Police Departments. At its peak, the 
MIVIS website had 531 logins per day and 
continually had over 300 logins per day over 
the week of the DNC. 


In addition to the success of the security 
component of the system, the various day- 
to-day operational benefits also became 
apparent to the agencies participating in 
MIVIS. One specific example is the use of 
the MIVIS system at the MBTA’s Bus Oper- 
ations Center. Operators used Boston Trans- 
portation Department cameras to monitor 
downtown bus routes. Before MIVIS, the 
MBTA could only monitor activity at its 
subway stations. During the DNC, buses 
were rerouted when the operators in the 
Operations Center noticed that streets along 
bus routes were busy with mid-day delegate 
traffic. The same cameras can be used to 
avoid accident locations and other bottle- 
necks during normal operations. 


MIVIS will continue to be an invaluable 
asset to the Commonwealth. The current 
network of cameras will be used for future 
events and for day-to-day traffic and transit 
operations. Each agency involved has oppor- 
tunity to view additional cameras without 
investing capital in the deployment of new 
cameras. Plans are underway to add feeds 
from 175 cameras throughout the Boston 
area (including those in State Police heli- 
copters) within the next year. The system’s 
open-ended nature allows it to easily expand 
to fit the needs of Massachusetts well into 
the future, allowing for additional agencies, 
additional cameras, and even additional 
functionality. 


Operation Exodus 


The TSR, with the MBTA, EOPS, 
MassHighway, Massachusetts State Police, 
City of Boston, MEMA, and others are 
developing plans to provide for the safe and 
orderly exodus from the City of Boston in 
the case of a natural or manmade emergency. 
The plan, Operation Exodus, will use MBTA 
assets and pre-planned coordination of local 
law enforcement and public safety depart- 
ments to systemically evacuate the affected 
areas of the City of Boston to predetermined 
areas outside of the City. 


Security Practices at the RMV 


The Registry of Motor Vehicles is the state 
agency responsible for issuing driver’s licens- 
es and other forms of legal identification. 
This responsibility carries important security 
concerns with the growing threats of identity 
theft and terrorism. To combat these two 
issues the RMV has begun to develop several 
programs that will help authenticate the 
identity of the applicant. These programs 
include a new design of the Massachusetts 
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license, new document 
authentication machines, 
and a facial recognition sys- 
tem. The Registry of Motor 
Vehicles has laid the try. 
groundwork for the estab- 
lishment of the most secure identification 
process in the country. 


New Tamper Resistant License 


To improve security, drivers’ licenses have 
become the major form of identification 
across the country. The RMV is responsible 
for issuing not only driver’s licenses but also 
identification cards to the residents of the 
Commonwealth who do not drive but need 
to prove their identity. This trend has placed 
a large amount of responsibility on the RMV 
to issue licenses and identification cards that 
are tamper-resistant and difficult to illegally 
reproduce. In October 2004, the RMV 
unveiled its newest license format that uses a 
number of techniques including watermarks, 
ghost pictures, and holograms to prevent 
illegal reproduction. The watermarks are dig- 
ital and located in two places. A new 
translucent “ghost picture” displays the iden- 
tification holder, using a faint version of the 
holder’s image overlaid with his/her birth 
date. The new hologram-like “Kinegram” 
security feature, which has never been used 


FIGURE 10-1 
New Tamper Resistant MA License 
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The Registry of Motor Vehicles 
has laid the groundwork for the 
establishment of the most secure 





on a license, contains 
many elements that dis- 
play unique characteris- 


identification process in the coun- [ig when the license is 


viewed from different 
angles. These new identi- 
fication systems will help prevent the grow- 
ing trend of identity theft. 


Document Authentication 


The RMV is working to procure machines 
that are capable of recognizing and authenti- 
cating any primary document that a person 
would use to prove their identity when 
applying for a license or identification card. 
With the current technology available to 
identity thieves and terrorists, it is increas- 
ingly difficult for the human eye to identify 
any false documents they produce. The 
machine would use sophisticated software 
that analyzes the security features unique to 
each document to quickly and easily deter- 
mine the authenticity of multiple documents 
including passports, visas, U.S. and Canadi- 
an drivers! licenses, U.S. immigration cards, 
U.S. border crossing cards, and other forms 
of identification. This process will be used to 
help ensure that the documents presented by 
an applicant are valid and entitle the appli- 
cant to a Massachusetts state driver's license 
or identification card. 


Facial Recognition 


The RMV is developing a facial recognition 
program to help secure the citizens of the 
Commonwealth from identity theft and 
other forms of fraud. This program will work 
in either a one-to-one or one-to-many for- 
mat depending on the transaction. For 
renewals and similar transactions a one-to- 
one format will be used where the system 
presents the previous photo of the person so 
that their identification can be authenticat- 
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ed. The process for new licenses will follow 
the one-to-many format where 
the photograph of the 
applicant will be run 
through the RMV 
database to find 
any people with a 
similar appear- 
ance in the sys- 
tem. This will 
severely hinder 
identity thieves 
because the facial 
recognition system 
can accurately iden- 
tify any previous pic- 
tures of them in the sys- 
tem and it is much harder to 
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your name. 


Screening for the Hazardous Materials 
Endorsement 


The Patriot Act required that all commer- 
cially licensed drivers who apply for a haz- 
ardous materials endorsement be fingerprint- 
ed and have their background checked. This 
is because hazardous cargoes are attractive 
targets for terrorists. Through fingerprinting 
and background checks, the RMV will work 
to prevent threats from the drivers to which 
it grants hazardous materials endorsements. 
The RMV and all motor vehicle agencies 
across the country are taking the appropriate 
steps to implement this system. 


Security Practices at the MBTA 


The MBTA, like other mass transit systems 
throughout the country, presents a possible 
target for terrorists. Meeting this challenge is 
complicated by the nature of the MBTA sys- 
tem, which provides open access to the pub- 
lic and moves over one million people a day. 


An attack on the MBTA could cause signifi- 
cant death, injury, and destruction. It could 
also disrupt the public transportation servic- 
es for the Greater Boston area and seriously 
impact the region’s economy. Because threats 
to transit systems have increased, the MBTA 
is proactively working with its local and fed- 
eral partners to improve security through 
implementing risk mitigation efforts and 
enhancing station management and technol- 
ogy. The MBTA’s security strategy reflects 
the vision that the same methods used day- 
to-day to effectively address crime serve as 
the foundation for anti-terrorism efforts. 


The MBTA is pursuing a variety of safety 
and security initiatives on a number of fronts 
ranging from better-equipped transit police 
to improved communication systems. 


MBTA Transit Police 


System-wide, the MBTA is implementing 
initiatives to assist the MBTA Transit Police 
to improve transit safety and security. These 
improvements involve upgrading the MBTA 
computer system; purchasing explosive 
detection devices, bomb-sniffing dogs, and 
chemical and biological equipment for 
enhancing security measures at South Sta- 
tion and the Silver Line; and using addition- 
al anti- and counter-terrorism equipment. 


Customer Service Agents 


The introduction of Automated Fare Collec- 
tion will dramatically improve station man- 
agement both from the customer’s and 
MBTA’s perspectives. With AFC, token col- 
lectors will become Customer Service 
Agents. These CSAs will not only help the 
public use the system, but also monitor con- 
ditions at their stations. They will play an 
important role in responding rapidly to prob- 
lems at their stations. 
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Transit Watch 


Another important element of the Authori- 
ty’s security plan involves the help that can 
be provided by its customers through such 
programs as Transit Watch, a collaborative 
statewide effort with the RTAs. Through a 
broad-based public outreach effort, Transit 
Watch seeks to increase the security aware- 
ness of the public and includes regular sta- 
tion announcements, advertisements on 
buses and trains, and pamphlets distributed 
to riders that inform the public how they 
can work with transit employees to con- 
tribute to a safer transportation system. 


Hub Stations 


The MBTA is establishing six hub stations 
that will have equipment such as fire alarm 
control panels, elevator intercoms, and 
intrusion alarms. Hub Station Monitors will 
simultaneously monitor the security systems 
for groups of stations. The Hub areas will be 
rooms of mostly glass and will include 
Closed Circuit Television, AFC worksta- 
tions, and workstations for the Hub Station 
Monitoring System. These Hubs will have a 
significant public presence demonstrating 
that the Authority is closely monitoring 
activity at its stations. 


Station Renovation and Maintenance 


The MBTA will continue to renovate sta- 
tions throughout the system. In particular, 


the Authority will stress the cleaning and 
upkeep of stations. The MBTA will also pro- 
vide new technology to assist in station 
management such as CCTV and electronic 
access-control. 


Communications 


Improvements will be made to ensure that 
the technological tools are available to 
strengthen station management. The MBTA 
will replace its outdated, twenty-five year old 
radio system with a new, state-of-the-art 
structure through the system-wide radio proj- 
ect. This new system will provide improved 
coverage, more channels, and better trans- 
mission quality, and will allow the Authority 
to equip CSAs with radios. Currently, the 
MBTA has to limit radio access due to its 
existing obsolete system. 


The MBTA will also install a Wide Area 
Network that will provide the communica- 
tions infrastructure needed for AFC. The 
Authority’s existing system is unreliable 
because of its configuration and allows for 
single-point failures. These failures can dis- 
rupt communications for critical systems. 
The WAN will offer redundant communica- 
tion paths and will therefore eliminate the 
ability of single-point failures to impact criti- 
cal systems. Communications between sta- 
tion systems and the Hub stations will use 


the WAN. 


The above improvements will provide the 
infrastructure and support systems necessary 
for the MBTA’s Secured Station Initiative to 
improve security. Through this initiative, the 
MBTA will target the busiest and most vul- 
nerable stations for upgrades including mid- 
life overhauls. 


Security Practices at Airports 


The Massachusetts Aeronautics Commission 
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oversees and regulates the 42 public-use avi- 
ation facilities in the Commonwealth, 
excluding Logan and Hanscom Airports. 
These public-use airports are required to 
develop and implement individual “airport 
security plans” consistent with guidelines 
and directives promulgated by MAC. Indi- 
vidual airports are responsible for developing 
security policies and operational controls 
consistent with MAC directives. 


Massport operates Boston Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, which is the nation’s 19th 
largest airport, Hanscom Field in Bedford, 
and, under contract with the City of 
Worcester, Worcester Regional Airport. 


Following the September 11th terrorist 
attacks, airport security officials are working 
to prevent terrorist attacks, as well as con- 
tinuing their traditional functions of immi- 
gration control, drug interdiction, and crime 
and theft prevention on airport property. At 
Massport facilities, almost $150 million has 
been spent on security since September 
11th, 2001, $30 million of which has come 
directly from Massport. In addition, signifi- 
cant funding has also been provided by the 
Massachusetts State Police. Airport security 
measures range from the transparent and 
public to the veiled and highly confidential. 


Some “public” security measures and projects 


are described below: 


Security Practices at Massport Airports 


At Logan Airport, Massport has become an 
industry leader at implementing innovative 
security measures. Measures include installa- 
tion of in-line explosive detection devices in 
terminals, specially trained State Police with 
automatic weapons, issuance of handheld 
computers with access to criminal and vital 
records, and training in confidential recogni- 


tion techniques. Several hundred Trans- 
portation Security Administration personnel 
are located at Logan to ensure both passen- 
gers and luggage are properly screened. 


Physical security measures include construc- 
tion of a 10-foot concrete wall around the 
entire landside perimeter and coverage of 
Logan’s waterside perimeter with the ability 
to detect intruders even at night and during 
bad weather. These cameras will also be 
installed at other Massport facilities and the 
images will be available to all state agencies. 
Since 2002, Logan has had a Boston Harbor 
side exclusion zone 250 feet wide. 


Among many other items, the following is a 
brief summary of Massport activities with 
respect to security at Logan and Hanscom 
Airports: 


¢ In November 2002, Massport staged 
Operation Prometheus, a major field 
training exercise at Logan involving over 
fifty agencies from local, state, and feder- 
al government. 


e Massport has procured interoperable 
communications equipment to link all 
public safety and law enforcement agen- 
cies into a single network during times of 
crisis. 


¢ Massport has built redundancy into its 
computer networks and created an off- 
site backup of critical data. 
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¢ Massport has built sufficient in-house 
emergency electricity and are working 
with utility providers to ensure the avail- 
ability and reliability of commercial 
power. 


¢ Massport has increased its in-house 
bomb-disposal capabilities. 


e After September 11th, 2001, Massport 
hired 61 additional State Troopers for 
the Logan facilities, bringing the total 
number to 143. 


¢ Massport is currently installing a new 
Access Control System at Logan and will 
soon done the same for its maritime 
facilities. 


¢ Massport has installed anti-shatter pro- 
tective laminate on all public-facing win- 
dows at Logan, additional security cam- 
eras throughout the airport, and is 
ageressively policing curbside parking 
and waiting and cargo areas. 


© New security procedures for the manage- 
ment of tankers carrying liquefied natural 
gas have been developed. 


e At Hanscom Airport, Massport has made 
improvements to perimeter fencing, 
access gates, and security procedures for 
personnel. 


Security Practices at MAC Airports 


Since September 11, 2001, media and public 
attention has focused primarily on security 
measures at the nation's major airports. In 
Massachusetts, the spotlight is on security at 
all levels of transportation, including at the 
Commonwealth's small airports. Massachu- 
setts was the first state to bring forth security 
regulations and is still leading the country 
on security issues for small airports. 





MAC continues to improve the security of 
the state airport system with various meas- 
ures at the Commonwealth’s municipal air- 
ports including security fencing and gates, 
access control systems, and video monitoring 
systems. Development and implementation 
of the MAC’s national award-winning 
statewide identification badge program has 
been successful. This program has proved 
effective as an enforcement tool for aircraft 
registration as well. By creating one central 
database that includes all aircraft users, regis- 
tration enforcement has become easier. 


MAC has also worked to enhance security at 
its public use airports. Under Agency Direc- 
tive AD-00la, MAC has managed $8.2 mil- 
lion in security funds. MAC has required all 
thirty-nine public use airports to submit 
security plans. To date, MAC has received 
thirty-three security plans, twenty-nine of 
which have been reviewed and approved by 
MAC and/or TSA. 


One hundred percent of the Municipal Air- 
ports have submitted plans. MAC is working 
with the non-submitting airports that tend 
to be small privately owned fields and 
expects 100% compliance within the next 
year. 


A MAC video distribution system has been 
proposed which will be funded in part from a 
Homeland Security grant. The system would 
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bring video feeds from all the cameras 
installed by MAC to a central location. 


The following is a brief summary of MAC 
activities with respect to security at the 
Commonwealth's public-use airports: 


© November 2001 — the MAC published 
Agency Directive AD-001a entitled 
“Airport Security”, which outlines secu- 
rity measures for the Commonwealth's 
public-use airports. 


April 2002 — the MAC developed and 
distributed statewide emergency response 
procedures for the new color-coded 
Homeland Security Advisory System 
promulgated by the federal Department 
of Homeland Security. 


June 2002 — the MAC adopted further 
enhancements to its emergency commu- 
nication system by incorporating Anti- 
Terrorism Task Force communication 
protocols for responding to security alerts 
and disseminating information for intra- 
agency alert communications within the 
Commonwealth's Transportation Secre- 
tariat. 


July 2002 — the MAC launched the 
statewide ID Program to assist airport 
sponsors in compliance with the MAC's 
Airport Security Directive, which 
requires the use of identification badges 


for persons wishing to enter or move 
about within restricted areas of an air- 
port's Aircraft Operating Area. 


August 2002 - the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture approved the 2002 Transportation 
Bond Bill, which included $15 million 
earmarked for airport security projects 
and authorized the MAC to fund up to 
100% of the cost for these initiatives. To 


date, the MAC has managed projects 
totaling $8.2 million for security 
improvements at airports across the state. 


¢ December 2002 - the MAC concluded a 
four-month long study of existing securi- 
ty measures at the Commonwealth's 40 
public-use airports under MAC purview. 


¢ February 2003 - the MAC launched a 
new secure website for broadcasting secu- 
rity alerts and related advisories; posting 
emergency response information; and 
communicating critical security matters 
directly with airport sponsors and other 
appropriate government officials. 


¢ September 2003 - the MAC completed 
an internal follow-up report to evaluate 
compliance with the agency's security 
directive. 


Security Practices at Ports 


Port security in the Commonwealth is gov- 
erned by federal legislation passed in 2002 to 
protect the nation’s ports and waterways. 
The Maritime Transportation Security Act 
of 2002, signed on November 25, 2002, is 
designed to protect the nation’s ports and 
waterways from a terrorist attack. This law is 
the U.S. equivalent of the International 
Ship and Port Facility Security Code and 
was fully implemented on July 1, 2004. 
MTSA requires vessels and port facilities to 
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conduct vulnerability assessments and devel- 
op security plans that may include passenger, 
vehicle and baggage screening procedures; 
security patrols; establishing restricted areas; 
personnel identification procedures; access 
control measures; and/or surveillance equip- 
ment. 


MTSA also requires the establishment of 
committees in all the nation’s ports to coor- 
dinate the activities of all port stakeholders, 
including other federal, local and state agen- 
cies, industry and the boating public. These 
groups, called Area Maritime Security Com- 
mittees, are tasked with collaborating on 
plans to secure their ports so that resources 
can be best used to deter, prevent and 
respond to terror threats. The MTSA out- 
lines maritime vulnerabilities to terrorism, 
cargo theft, and smuggling. The MTSA 


mandates security measures including: 


¢ Development of Maritime Transporta- 
tion Security Plans coordinating the fed- 
eral response to port security and Vessel 
and Facility Security Plans prepared by 
individual ship and port owners and 
operators. These plans have been 
approved by the MTSA. 


e Transportation security cards and other 
measures (including background checks) 
for port employees. 


e Enhanced identification including sub- 
mission of crew and cargo manifests to 
U.S. Customs and Coast Guard 24 hours 
before ship docking. 


e Port security grants and continued 
research and development of security 
technology. 


The Container Security Initiative and the 
Customs-Trade Partnership Against Terror- 


ism were developed to: 


e Examine the entire container cargo sup- 
ply chain from source to delivery. 


¢ Require ships from “high risk” areas 
and/or over a certain gross tonnage to be 
inspected. 


e Establish procedures to inspect U.S. 
bound cargo in foreign ports, with special 
attention to the detection of weapons of 
mass destruction. 


e Place special teams overseas to work with 
shipping companies and local port and 
customs officials. 


¢ Enroll countries in the C-TPAT with the 
benefit of faster and home-based inspec- 
tion protocols. 


Since September 11th, the Port of Boston 
has received $2 million in Department of 
Homeland Security grants and has spent 
$3.75 million in Massport funds upgrading 
security by installing surveillance cameras, 
“smart cameras” with digital processing capa- 
bilities, motion detectors, and field testing of 
advanced x-ray equipment. 


U.S. Customs at the Port of Boston now 
inspects 25% of all incoming cargo (com- 
pared to a national average of 5%) and 
100% of high-risk cargo. The Port has a 
cooperative working relationship with both 


the Coast Guard and the TSA. 
Security Practices Utilizing ITS 


Expanded Role of Operations Control 
Centers 


Transportation agencies traditionally manage 
Operations Control Centers to monitor and 
coordinate activities on their facilities. 
MassHighway operates the Traffic Opera- 
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tions Center in South Boston side-by-side 
with MassTurnpike’s Integrated Project Con- 
trol Center. The MBTA coordinates bus and 
transit service from its operations center on 
High Street in Boston and its Commuter 
Rail Services from facilities at North and 
South Stations. Through coordinated plan- 
ning efforts such as the TSR and the region- 
al ITS Architecture development process 
communications and sharing of functions 
between these centers has increased. 


Prior to September 11, 2001, the functions 
of these centers were generally to help 
relieve congestion and monitor the trans- 
portation network. Now, OCC functions are 
being broadened to include homeland securi- 
ty. Most of these new functions fall within 
three broad areas: detection/prevention, 
response and evacuation, and recovery of 
services. 


Detection technologies such as video, loop, 
and radar detectors are most commonly used 
to monitor the transportation system and to 
track vehicles to better manage routes and 
schedules. Now, these same technologies are 
being used with security in mind. Automat- 
ed Vehicle Location technologies can track 
and display the locations of transit vehicles 
that have transmitted an emergency signal. 
Closed circuit television cameras and sensors 
are being used to monitor critical infrastruc- 
ture such as transit stops, bridges, tunnels, 
and freeways. 


OCCs can become emergency command 
centers in the case of man-made or natural 
emergencies or major traffic incidents. Coor- 
dinating emergency response plans such as 
evacuation of the Commonwealth's metro- 
politan areas or the recovery of service after 


an event can be facilitated by OCCs. The 


information that traffic managers collect 
regarding road or bridge closures, traffic 
flows, and effective evacuation routes can be 
communicated directly to travelers on vari- 
able message signs, through radio broadcasts, 
over public address systems, or via 511. In 
the near future, telematics service providers 
will be able to send evacuation messages 
directly to a traveler via PDA and in-vehicle 
communication devices. 


AMBER Alert Plan - Assisting Public 
Safety Efforts 


The Massachusetts transportation agencies 
are participating with the Massachusetts 
State Police in a program that helps protect 
the most vulnerable members of society 
—children. The AMBER Alert Plan is an 
emergency alert system that helps recover 
abducted children. America's Missing: 
Broadcast Emergency Response Alert Plan 
utilizes the Emergency Alert System to inter- 
rupt regular programming and broadcast 
information that could help recover an 
abducted child. Information is also broadcast 
on electronic signs along highways and in 
airports. 


In January of 2002, Massachusetts State 
Police identified the need for establishing an 
AMBER Alert Program in Massachusetts, 
and on October 1, 2002, the AMBER Alert 
Program became effective, a period of just 
nine months from initial consideration to 
full implementation. Massachusetts was the 
15th state to establish an Amber Alert Plan. 


Alerts of current serious child abductions 
can be communicated through various 
means including radio and television sta- 
tions, highway advisory radio, VMS, and 
other media. The transportation agencies are 
able to utilize existing technologies and dis- 
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play AMBER Alert information on existing 
VMS along the State's highways. Since the 
plan was adopted in Massachusetts in Octo- 
ber of 2002, there have been five successful 
Amber Alert activations leading to the safe 
recovery of eight children. 


ACTION PLAN FOR A SECURE 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


Only recently has the necessity for address- 
ing security concerns for all modes of trans- 
portation been emphasized. The transporta- 
tion network is designed to serve the entire 
population in a convenient and accessible 
manner. It is this widespread accessibility 
that makes it so difficult to properly secure 
the network from external threats. This 
duality will continue to make security a 
challenge for transportation agencies. 


To move Massachusetts toward system secu- 
rity, we are recommending the following 
Plan of Action: 


We will continue to 


¢ Provide the forum for cooperation 
between the different transportation 
agencies in the state on security concerns 
through the Transportation Security 
Roundtable. 


¢ Cooperate with state and local agencies 
to implement MIVIS. 


¢ Develop Operation Exodus and Opera- 
tion Homeward. 


¢ Implement “Transit Watch” and the sta- 
tion improvement program of the 
MBTA, including Hub Station Monitors 


and the new communications system. 


e Utilize the latest detection and screening 
technologies at all airports in the Com- 
monwealth. 


¢ Provide added security at MAC and 
Massport airports. 


¢ Update the handling procedures at the 
Port of Boston to ensure that containers 
are properly searched before they enter 
the United States. 


¢ Utilize ITS technology to monitor secure 
areas and disseminate necessary security 
warnings to the public. 


We will begin to 


© Replace Commonwealth residents’ dri- 
ver’s licenses with new tamper-resistant 
licenses to help prevent identity theft. 


e Integrate the MAC video camera systems 
into one network. 


¢ Update the smaller ports in the state to 
ensure that they are secure from external 
threats. 


e Adopt innovative programs at the RMV 
including document authentication, 
facial recognition, and screening of driv- 
ers applying for hazardous materials 
endorsements. 


¢ Continue with other security improve- 
ments at the Commonwealth’s public use 
airports, such a the installation of securi- 
ty fencing, gates, and access control and 
video monitoring systems. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Addressing the 
eeds of Identified 


Constituencies 








Guiding Principle Eight: The Massachusetts transportation system 
shall be built and operated fairly, consider the needs of all con- 
stituents, and be accessible to all people regardless of personal physi- 
cal limitations or economic status. 


While the primary goal of the transportation system is to maximize 
service to all users, we must always be mindful of the special mobility 
needs of unique constituencies, including elders and children, persons 
with disabilities, economically and historically disadvantaged persons, 
and persons with language barriers. Each of these groups has specific 
concerns that require diverse solutions in all areas of transportation 
planning—from process to project implementation to service delivery. 
To meet the special needs of elders and children, the Executive Office 
of Transportation is developing programs tailored to senior citizens and 
students. To meet or surpass the requirements of the Americans with 
Disabilities Act, the Regional Transit Authorities and the MBTA are 
working to improve stations and make vehicles fully accessible. To 
ensure that transportation benefits and burdens are distributed equi- 
tably, the Commonwealth has worked with the Metropolitan Planning 
Organizations to develop environmental justice policies that measure 
the delivery of transportation services and projects to minority and low- 
income communities. 


Elders 


According to the US Census, between 1990 and 2000, the elderly pop- 
ulation (defined as persons who are 65 or older) in Massachusetts 
increased by 5%, from 819,284 people to 860,162 people. This percent- 
age increase was slightly less than the overall population increase 
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FIGURE 11-1 
Massachusetts Population by Age (2000 Census) 
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statewide, so that as a percentage of the pop- 
ulation, elders declined slightly from 13.6% 
in 1990 to 13.5% in 2000. Figure 11-1 shows 
the percentage of Massachusetts’ population 
by age group: 


However, as discussed in greater detail in 
Chapter 3 in terms of age groups, the “baby 
boomers” (people born between 1946 and 
1964) are by far the largest in population 
size. Based on standard demographic 
re projections, it is estimated that 
between 2000 and 2020, 
the number of people 
aged 65 and over will 
increase by 68% and by 
2020 elderly people 
will represent approxi- 
mately 17% of all resi- 
dents, up from 13.5% in 
2000. Figure 11-2 shows 
the population age group 
percentage changes between 
1990 and 2000 and between 2000 and 
2020. 
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in a multi-dis- 
ciplinary 
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The elder population in Massachusetts is a 
segment of society that tends to have trans- 
portation needs associated with increasing 
physical and/or economic limitations. As 
with most gerontological concerns, elder 
transportation issues need to be addressed in 
a multi-disciplinary context. EOT is there- 
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fore proposing a special initiative to be 
undertaken with the Office of Elder Affairs. 
That initiative will seek ways to improve 
elder mobility by: 


e Using GIS resources to map elder popu- 
lations and transportation resources. This 
data could be used by communities con- 
sidering senior housing. It could also 
help to identify network gaps to be 
addressed by communities and trans- 
portation providers. 


Increasing the Mobility Assistance Pro- 
gram. In Fiscal Year 2004, the Common- 
wealth spent approximately $1.9 million 
to fund local purchases of vans and relat- 
ed equipment. The annual amount 
awarded through the Mobility Assistance 
Program will be increased over time to 
$5.0 million, with incentives offered to 
senior programs that expand their trans- 
portation networks or find innovative 
ways to improve the quality of service 
provided. 


Supporting the RMV in its efforts to 
educate elders, their families, and their 
physicians about elder driving programs 
and the need to realistically assess driv- 
ing abilities without impinging on indi- 
vidual privacy or the doctor-patient priv- 
ilege. 
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FIGURE 11-2 
Population Age Group Changes: 1990 to 2000, 2000 to 2020 
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e Working with the Executive Office of 
Elder Affairs and other state agencies 
(including the Departments of Housing 
and Community Development, Econom- 
ic Affairs, Health and Human Services, 
and Public Safety) to identify ways that 
elder mobility can be improved and be 
less of a barrier for elder citizens. 


e Extending the work of MassRIDES to 
encourage cooperative transportation 
between assisted living centers, senior 
centers, health care providers, and other 
companies providing services to elders. 
MassRIDES will explore ways to create 
Transportation Management Associa- 
tions for Elders and will develop a special 
outreach program for seniors and their 
caregivers. 


Children 


As reflected in Figure 11-1 above, over 20% 
of Massachusetts residents are under the 
legal driving age. This population poses spe- 
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cial transportation concerns, particularly 
given the reduction in school bus services 
associated with local budgetary constraints. 
As recently as the 1960s, over half of all 
schoolchildren walked to school; today, less 
than 10% do, while less than 2% bike. Many 
schools have, in effect, become congestion 
choke-points during morning and afternoon 
drop-off and pick-up periods. 


In response to this issue, in 2001 MassHigh- 
way funded the creation of a Safe Routes to 
School Program. This program was initially 
undertaken as a pilot program in the Town 
of Arlington to encourage behavioral change 
in selected schools. Eventually, the pilot was 
expanded to include schools in Boston, Ded- 
ham and Milton. One of the primary prod- 
ucts of the program has been the develop- 
ment of a toolkit suitable for use in any 
school in the Commonwealth. The toolkit 
includes information on organizing a grass- 
roots program, safety training for pedestrians 
and bicyclists, classroom/curriculum activi- 
2 


ties, and information on available resources. 
Based upon the success of the pilot program, 
MassRIDES is preparing to launch the pro- 
gram statewide for eventual availability to all 
elementary and middle schools in the Com- 
monwealth. As a first step in this process, 
MassRIDES will commit a full-time staff per- 
son to provide marketing and outreach serv- 
ices and to work with interested parties to 
deliver bicycle and safety training in selected 
schools. In addition, EOT participates in the 
Safe Routes to School Working Group, to 
coordinate its efforts with state agencies and 
others who support the Safe Routes to 
School initiative. 


In addition to these specific initiatives, one 
of the best ways to address the special needs 
of elders and youth is through changes in our 
land-use patterns and streetscapes. Making 
communities more walkable and bikeable, 
both through mixed-use development and 
infrastructure improvements, will provide 
greater mobility and contribute to personal 
well-being. 


Persons with Disabilities 


According to the 2000 Census, an estimated 
1.1 million people, age five or older, 
(approximately 18.5% of the identified pop- 
ulation) residing in Massachusetts have a 
physical or mental disability. Persons with 
disabilities often have 
transportation needs that 
are specifically related to 
their disability: persons 
who have a sensory dis- 
ability require accommo- 
dations such as stop 
announcements, tactile ty. 
stripping and ADL sig- 
nage to navigate the transit system and audi- 
ble walk signals to safely cross streets; per- 


According to the 2000 Census, an 
estimated 1.1 million people, age 
five or older, (approximately 
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tion) residing in Massachusetts 
have a physical or mental disabili- 








sons who have a physical disability need 
accommodations such as appropriate side- 
walk widths and curb cuts and elevators, 
escalators, ramps, and lift-equipped buses to 
make full use of the transit system; and per- 
sons who have a mental disability need 
accommodations such as auditory stop 
announcements and walk signals and appro- 
priate signage to make full use of the trans- 
portation network. 


Since 1974, the Architectural Access Board 
has been the state entity with responsibility 
for developing and enforcing regulations to 
make public buildings accessible to, func- 
tional for, and safe for use by persons with 
disabilities. AAB regulations are incorporat- 
ed in the Massachusetts building code as a 
specialized code, making them enforceable 
by all local and state building inspectors, as 
well as by the Board itself. 


”*Public buildings” are buildings constructed 
by the Commonwealth or 
any political subdivision 
thereof with public funds 
and open to public use, as 
well as privately financed 
buildings that are open to 
and used by the public. 
“Public facilities” include, 
among other things: side- 
walks and curb cuts, parking lots open to the 
public, and transit terminals. The authority 
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of the AAB is triggered by any construction, 
renovation, remodeling, or alteration of a 
public building or facility, or a change in use 
of a building from private to public. 


Signed into law in 1990, the Americans 
with Disabilities Act affirmed 

Con- the civil rights of people 
sistent with with disabilities to 
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icans with Disabili- services that peo- 
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law set out spe- 
cific requirements 
and deadlines for 
accommodating per- 
sons with disabilities. 
Fixed-route services must be 

accessible through the use of accessible 
vehicles and station modifications, and com- 
plementary paratransit services must be pro- 
vided in parallel with fixed route services for 
people who are not able, because of their 
disability, to use fixed route services. In addi- 
tion, route and stop information must be 
provided in visual and auditory formats so 
that people with sensory impairments can 
use transit more independently. 


Consistent with the requirements of the 
Americans with Disabilities Act, the needs 
of persons with disabilities are addressed as 
part of any new publicly funded transporta- 
tion construction, reconstruction or procure- 
ment project, regardless of mode. 


Beginning in 1989 and continuing through 
the early 1990s, the MBTA developed the 
Key Station Plan as a first step toward carry- 


ing out its obligations under the Americans 
with Disabilities Act. The process of devel- 
oping the Plan was done in accordance with 
U.S. Department of Transportation require- 
ments for developing key station plans, 
including collaboration with the community 
of people who have disabilities. The MBTA 
selected the stations in its Plan based on the 
number of passenger boardings, whether the 
station provides for transfers between modes 
or lines, whether the station is a terminal 
point for a line, and whether the station 
serves a major activity center. The plan 
includes stations that are found on the rapid 
rail, light rail, and commuter rail systems. To 
date, the MBTA has reconstructed 67 key 
stations, seven stations are under construc- 
tion, and six stations are in design. All sta- 
tions will be fully accessible by 2009. 


The MBTA also contracts for paratransit 
service (THE RIDE) in 62 communities. 
THE RIDE operates 365 days a year and 
service is available from 6:00 AM to 1:00 
AM. Use of THE RIDE is restricted to per- 
sons who cannot use general public trans- 
portation because of a physical, cognitive, or 
mental disability. Patrons must be certified 
by the MBTA as eligible for service prior to 
using THE RIDE. In 2003, total ridership on 
THE RIDE was approximately 1.2 million 
trips. 


Like the MBTA, the RTAs have worked to 
make their facilities more accessible. All 
new intermodal transportation centers and 
bus hubs are designed to be fully accessible. 
Any major upgrades of older facilities 
include retrofits to bring the renovated por- 
tions of these facilities up to the current 
code. 


RTA paratransit services have grown enor- 
mously since 1990, with double-digit annual 
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growth for many agencies. Total demand- 
response ridership among the 15 RTAs in 
2003 was approximately 2.2 million trips. 
That figure represents an increase of more 
than 10% since 1999. In that period, the 
most dramatic growth was seen in the Mon- 
tachusett and Pioneer Valley regions. Not all 
of this demand is directly related to the 
ADA; much of the growth is associated with 
elders who are not specifically eligible for 
ADA services. Outside of the MBTA Dis- 
trict, elder transportation and ADA trans- 
portation are usually coordinated and often 
operated with the same vehicles. 


Accommodating the growth in paratransit 
demand is a budgetary challenge for all of 
the RTAs. Making fixed route services as 
accessible as possible and encouraging cus- 
tomers to use them is one way of managing 
the growth in paratransit demand while still 
meeting riders’ needs. One other area the 
RTAs have been working to improve is their 
paratransit dispatching capabilities. New, 
advanced software products have improved 
the efficiency of trip dispatching. This soft- 
ware allows the RTAs to provide more serv- 
ice at the same or lower cost. Agencies can 
also enforce strict eligibility requirements for 
ADA service, though they cannot refuse 
service to eligible participants. 


On a national level, USDOT has partnered 


with the Departments of Health and Human 
Services, Labor and Education to create the 
“United We Ride” program to provide tech- 
nical assistance to communities and states 
interested in enhancing mobility and trans- 
portation options for all residents, including 
elders, persons with disabilities, and people 
with low incomes. 


Economically and Historically 
Disadvantaged Persons 


The population of economically and histori- 
cally disadvantaged persons generally 
includes persons of color and low-income 
persons. In this context, persons of color 
include African Americans, Hispanic/Latino 
Americans, Asian Americans, and Indige- 
nous Peoples (American Indians, Native 
Alaskans, Native Hawaiians, etc.). Low- 
income persons are typically defined based 
on their relationship to an established pover- 
ty index, a comparison of their income to a 
defined median income level, or on the basis 
of a regionally or locally defined measure. 


Each of these income standards is used with- 
in Massachusetts: many federal programs are 
tied directly to the national poverty level; 
EOEA’s environmental justice policy defines 
a low-income community as one where the 
median household income is at or below 
65% of the state household median income; 
and the Boston MPO defines a low-income 
community as one where the median house- 
hold income is at or below 75% of the 
region’s household median income. These 
differences are based, in part, on the geo- 
graphic jurisdiction of the various imple- 
menting agencies and reflect the difficulty of 
developing an agreed measure of low-income 
or poverty. 
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Historically, people of color have suffered 
discrimination in the delivery of government 
services. In 1964, Congress passed the Civil 
Rights Act to begin to address this issue. 
Title VI of the Act provides that “No person 
in the United States shall, on the ground of 
race, color, or national origin be excluded 
from participation in, be denied the benefits 
of, or be subjected to discrimination under 
any program or activity receiving Federal 
financial assistance.” Building upon this pro- 
vision, a 1994 Presidential Executive Order 
on environmental justice expanded the fed- 
eral government’s focus to include low- 
income populations. The Executive Order 
requires every federal agency to consider the 
effects on “minority and low-income popula- 
tions” of all actions or proposals under their 
jurisdiction. As used in this context, envi- 
ronmental justice requires transportation 
agencies receiving federal funds to: 


¢ avoid, minimize, or mitigate dispropor- 
tionately high adverse effects on minori- 
ty or low-income populations; 





¢ ensure the full and fair participation of 
minority and low-income populations in 
the decision-making process; and 


¢ prevent the denial of, reduction in, or 
significant delay in the receipt of benefits 
by minority and low-income populations. 


Over the past decade, Massachusetts has 
become significantly more racially diverse. 
In the 2000 Census, persons of color com- 
prised approximately 22% of Massachusetts’s 
residents, an increase of 7% from 1990. This 
growth in racial diversity is particularly sig- 
nificant in the larger cities of the Common- 
wealth, especially in the eastern portion of 


FIGURE 11-3 
A Comparison of Massachusetts’ Racial Demographic 
(1990 to 2000) 
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FIGURE 11-4 
Massachusetts Household Income Distribution (1999) 
Median Household Income = $50,502 
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Massachusetts. Figure 11-3 shows the change 
in the racial demographic makeup of Massa- 
chusetts over time. 


Between the 1990 Census and the 2000 
Census, growth in median 
household income slight- 
ly outpaced growth in 
the regional cost of 
living, increasing 
approximately 
36.7% from 
$36,952 to 
$50,502. How- 
ever, as shown 
in Figure 11-4, 
approximately 
one-quarter of 
the households in 
Massachusetts have 
a household income of 
less that 50% of the medi- 
an income, and approximately 
one in eleven make less than 20% of the 
median household income. 
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Transportation costs are a necessity for most 
people. The impact of such costs on low- 
income persons is greater and more difficult 
to bear. 
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Where possible, these costs can be reduced 
through reliance on public transportation, 
although that decision often means a reduc- 
tion in overall mobility. Persons who for eco- 
nomic reasons make the choice to rely on 
public transportation are often greatly 
impacted by decisions on changes in service 
or fare costs, and the Commonwealth is 
committed to considering their unique needs 
in any future decisions on this issue. As evi- 
dence of this commitment and in response 
to concerns over its recent fare increase, the 
MBTA created the Riders Oversight Com- 
mittee, which includes members from advo- 
cacy groups and the general riding public. 
Through this committee, the MBTA 
receives regular comments and suggestions 
on issues related to fare structure and policy, 
service quality standards, and transfer initia- 
tives. 


For many low-income persons, however, the 
possibility of relying on public transportation 
for basic life needs is simply not an option. 
As shown in Figure 11-5, the percentage of 
zero-vehicle households within the Metro- 
politan Boston Region (Boston and the 100 
communities surrounding it, generally 
bounded by Interstate 495) is approximately 
15.4%, while the figure for the rest of the 
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FIGURE 11-5 
Zero-Vehicle Households 
(Boston MPO and the Rest of the State) 
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state is 10.2%. Recent work done by the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
on the Self-Sufficiency Standard for Massachu- 
setts estimates that transportation costs out- 
side of the Metropolitan Boston Region may 
be as much as 300% higher than costs with- 
in the region. This cost is related to the 
need to own and operate a private vehicle. 
This need could be lessened through the 
institution of more safe, reliable transit serv- 
ice in the rural and suburban areas of the 
Commonwealth or through other transporta- 
tion management strategies, such as shared 
vehicles or vanpools. 


Although much work 
still needs to be done, 
the state transportation 
agencies and our part- 
ners have recently 
undertaken several 
actions aimed at 
addressing environmen- 
tal justice concerns. 
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Outside Boston Region 


On a state level, environmental justice has 
been codified as one of the ten Sustainable 
Development Principles that help guide 
investment decisions. The third of the ten 
principles specifically requires the Common- 
wealth to: promote the equitable sharing of 
the benefits and burdens of development; 
provide technical and strategic support for 
inclusive community planning to ensure 
social, economic, and environmental justice; 
and make regulatory and permitting process- 
es for development clear, transparent, cost- 
effective, and oriented to encourage smart 
growth and regional equity. 


On a regional basis, the 
Executive Office of 
Transportation has 
worked with its part- 
ners on the Metropoli- 
tan Planning Organiza- 
tions to adopt 
regionally supported 
environmental justice 
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take an analysis of regional needs and con- 
cerns. The state and MPOs have carried this 
focus beyond planning to project implemen- 
tation, as environmental justice issues are 
one of the criteria by which proposed proj- 
ects are evaluated for possible funding. 


On a local basis, MassHighway, the MBTA, 
and the RTAs attempt to address environ- 
mental justice concerns during all phases of 
project development, from planning to 
implementation. A prime example of this 
type of work is the MBTA’s ongoing 
improvements to Ashmont Station. In Fall 
2004, the MBTA advertised for the con- 
struction of accessibility improvements at 
Ashmont Station in Dorchester. As part of 
this effort, the MBTA created an advisory 
group that consists of members from the 
adjacent environmental justice community. 
Based on these outreach efforts, the MBTA 
expanded the scope of the project to recog- 
nize its importance to sustaining and renew- 
ing the vitality of the community by incor- 
porating transit-oriented development 
around the station. The mixed-use develop- 
ment proposed around Ashmont will include 


significant housing and economic develop- 
ment opportunities to the neighborhood. 
Affordable housing will be an important ele- 
ment associated with the housing creation at 
Ashmont. 


Persons with Language Barriers 


Massachusetts is an ethnically diverse state, 
with rapidly shifting demographic trends. 
The foreign-born population of the Com- 
monwealth increased by 35% during the 
1990s, and immigrants now represent one of 
every eight residents. Immigrants are highly 
concentrated by community: two of every 
three immigrants live in metropolitan 
Boston, and one of every five in the large 
cities of southeastern and central Massachu- 
setts and the Pioneer Valley and Merrimack 
Valley regions. 


Not surprisingly, Massachusetts has a great 
deal of language diversity. Over one million 
people, approximately 18% of the state’s 
population over the age of five, primarily or 
exclusively speak a language other than Eng- 
lish at home. Over 30 languages are spoken 
as a primary or exclusive language by persons 


FIGURE 11-6 
Top Ten Spoken Primary or Exclusive Foreign Languages in Massachusetts 
(Gross Numbers and Percentage of General Population over the Age of Five) 


Tate [Ur-Ye (my eke) Cig 





Spanish (incl. Spanish Creole) 


Number Percentage 


370,010 6.21% 





French (incl. French Creole, Patois and Cajun) 128,005 2.15% 





59,810 1.00% 


Italian 





30,400 0.51% 


Vietnamese 


Polish 27,630 0.46% 


Source: Office of Transportation Planning 
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FIGURE 11-7 
English Proficiency of Massachusetts Residents Who Primarily or Exclusively 
Speak a Foreign Language at Home 
(Total Population = 1,115,570) 
5% 


22% 


Source: Office of Transportation Planning 
in the Commonwealth. Figure 11-6 shows 
the ten most frequently spoken primary or 
exclusive foreign languages. 


While this linguistic diversity should be 
honored, it can also impose difficult barriers 
to full participation in the transportation 
system. According to the 2000 Census, 
approximately 7.7% of the population in 
Massachusetts over the age of five has diffi- 
culty with English, and 3.6% speak English 
“not well” or “not at all.” Further, 263,791 
residents (4.4% of the population over age 
five) are classified as “linguistically isolat- 
ed”—that is, they live in a household where 
no person age 14 or over speaks English 
“very well.” Figure 11-7 shows the break- 
down of English proficiency for Massachu- 
setts’ residents over the age of five who pri- 
marily or exclusively speak a language other 
than English at home. 


The inability to communicate in English 
can impose a significant burden on a person’s 
use of the transportation system and the 
receipt of its associated benefits, such as the 
ability to get to and from employment 
opportunities. It is therefore important for 
the state and its constituent agencies to 
attempt to bridge this language gap where 
possible, both to ascertain the unique needs 





m Very Well 

m Well 
59% m= Not Well 

= Not At All 


of this constituency and to meet these needs 
in the most appropriate fashion. Some 
important work has been done on this issue, 
but much still needs to be done. Work to 
date includes recognition of this population 
within environmental justice definitions at 
the state and MPO level; translation of doc- 
uments and announcements on an as-needed 
basis; and the provision of interpreters at 
public meetings upon request. The trans- 
portation agencies will build upon these 
existing efforts and implement others to 
address the needs of this population in a 
more systemic way. 


ACTION PLAN FOR ADDRESSING 
THE NEEDS OF IDENTIFIED CON- 
STITUENCIES 


Equity is an important and recurring concept 
for transportation. It can be found in the 
new statutory mandate that the Common- 
wealth’s long-term transportation plan pro- 
vide “geographic equity”. It is also found in 
the federal and state policies that require 
environmental justice in our distribution of 
transportation’s benefits and burdens. It 
underlies the state and federal requirements 
that recognize access as a civil right that 
should not be denied because of disability. It 
is expressly recognized in the Sustainable 
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Development principles. As part of the 
“common wealth” the state’s transportation 
system needs to be planned, built, and oper- 
ated fairly and equitably. Consistent with 
that goal, 


We will continue to 


e Support the RMV in its efforts to edu- 
cate elders, their families, and their 
physicians about available elder driving 
programs. 


¢ Provide funding for the Mobility Assis- 
tance Program and seek to gradually 
increase funding to an annual level of $5 
million by 2009 to offer better mobility 
to disabled persons and the elderly. 


¢ Complete the final work on the MBTA 
Key Station Plan, consider the needs of 
persons with disabilities in any publicly 
funded transportation project, and pro- 
vide paratransit service that meets or 
exceeds the requirements of the Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act. 


¢ Continue to work with the MBTA’s Rid- 
ers Oversight Committee to address the 
needs of low-income and minority riders. 


¢ Incorporate environmental justice in our 
funding and project development deci- 
sions. 


¢ Implement transportation projects to 
help communities become more walka- 
ble, both through encouraging mixed-use 
development and providing pedestrian 
improvements. 


We will begin to 


e Seek ways to better coordinate the deliv- 
ery of transit service to elders, children, 
persons with disabilities, and other iden- 
tified groups. 


e Work with the Office of Elder Affairs to 


launch a special initiative to consider 
and address the transportation needs of 
elders. 


Expand the work of MassRides, the 
statewide traveler options program, to 
include programs aimed specifically at 
elders and students. 


Explore increased opportunities to pro- 
vide suburban and rural transit. 


Find new ways to fully engage environ- 
mental justice communities across the 
state in transportation decisions. 


Develop methods to better communicate 
with persons with language barriers 
through all phases of the planning and 
implementation process. 


Change our planning focus to be more 
customer/constituent based, seeking ways 
to identify and address the unique con- 
cerns of identified populations. 


e Make the Safe Routes to School Program 


available statewide. 
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CHAPTER 12 
The Challenge of 


. Major Infrastructure 
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For many years, a substantial portion (up to 70%) of the federal high- 
way funds allocated to Massachusetts has been used to fund the Central 
Artery/Tunnel Project. Even with the financial pressures of the Project, 
many other significant projects were undertaken in Massachusetts dur- 
ing the past several years: Route 146 in Worcester; the Silver Line in 
Boston; the Brightman Street Bridge and Route 44 in Southeastern 
Massachusetts; several extensions of the commuter rail network; Route 
3 North improvements; Sagamore Rotary improvements in Bourne; 
and others. These important projects — termed major infrastruc- 
ture projects or “megaprojects” because generally they 
are beyond the funding capacity of any single Met- 
ropolitan Planning Organization — were funded 
with federal and state funds specially allocated 
as part of the annual State Transportation 
Improvement Program process. 


While 

they vary 
greatly in pur- 
reXoxx-mr-lale Maoh 
major infrastructure 
projects pose special 
challenges because While they vary greatly in purpose and cost, 
Calc maior infrastructure projects pose special 
DAR CRCUeY challenges because they disproportionately 
pala and tend to impact the planning process, and tend to 

Be eerany regional distort any regional budgets that try to 


budgets that tr 
g y accommodate them. 
to accommo- 


date them. Establishing a fair and rational approach to major 
infrastructure projects will be one of the major chal- 
lenges of the statewide planning process. Our response to 
that challenge will start with a collaborative dialogue among the key 

stakeholders. As part of that effort, we will recommend new guidelines 
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for funding major infrastructure projects. 
Among these will be a requirement that the 
affected communities concur on local land 
use strategies before the project moves for- 
ward. Another will be a strong preference for 
projects that can attract federal funding or 
leverage new private or local funding 
sources. 


THE NEED FOR MAJOR 
INFRASTRUCTURE PROJECTS 


It is clear that many major infrastructure 
projects need to be undertaken to preserve 
and improve our transportation system. The 
need for these projects can be identified in a 
variety of sources. 


Many major infrastructure projects have 
been identified through ongoing regional 
planning processes, most notably the Long 
Range Regional Transportation Plans that 
the MPOs prepare every three years. Sum- 
maries of each MPO Plan are shown in 
Appendix C. Those Plans were most recent- 
ly updated in 2002 and recommend over 
$1.5 billion of new major infrastructure proj- 
ects (a complete list of regional plan recom- 
mendations is included in Appendix C). 
Some of those projects include: 


e 1-90 Interchange, Stockbridge (Berkshire 
MPO, $17 million) 


© Route 3 South improvements, Wey- 
mouth to Duxbury (Boston MPO, $180 


million) 


e [-93/I-95 Interchange, Canton (Boston 
MPO, $28 million) 


¢ Concord Rotary (Boston MPO, $20 mil- 
lion) 


¢ Cape Cod Rail Trail improvements 
(Cape Cod MPO, $11 million) 


© Route 2 improvements (Franklin Region, 
$20 million) 


¢ Route 13 Improvements, Fitchburg-Leo- 
minister (Montachusett Region MPO, 
$21 million) 


¢ Bus replacements (Old Colony MPO, 
$21 million) 


e UMass Multimodal Transfer Center (Pio- 
neer Valley MPO, $10 million) 


© Route 44 improvements, Middleboro 
(Southeastern Mass MPO, $136 million) 


Major infrastructure projects also are identi- 
fied in transportation agency capital plan- 
ning processes, such as the Massachusetts 
Bay Transportation Authority’s Program for 
Mass Transportation, the Massachusetts 
Aeronautics Commission’s Airport Improve- 
ment Program, and the Massachusetts High- 


way Department’s Commonwealth Bridge 
Program. 





The most recent PMT, completed in 2003, 
identifies a wide range of system preserva- 
tion, system enhancement, and system 
expansion needs, and uses objective criteria 
to prioritize them using high, medium, and 
low ratings. The following projects, totaling 
approximately $6 billion, comprise only the 
major high-priority expansion projects: 


e Blue Line extension from Wonderland to 
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Lynn ($314 million) 


e Silver Line Phase II: South Station to 
Boylston Connector ($756 million) 


e Silver Line South extension to Ashmont 
and Mattapan ($44 million) 


e Urban Ring Phase 1 and 2 ($982 mil- 
lion) 


¢ Urban Ring Phase 3 ($2.8 billion) 


¢ Commuter Rail Branch to Greenbush 
(underway, $470 million) 


¢ Commuter Rail to New Bedford and Fall 
River ($670 million) 


¢ Commuter Rail Fairmount Line 
Improvements ($70 million) 


The most recent Massachusetts Aeronautics 
Commission capital plan includes recom- 
mendations for continuing safety improve- 
ment projects as well as major infrastructure 
projects such as: 


¢ New administration building at Westfield 
Barnes Airport ($6 million) 


e Runway extension and safety improve- 
ments at Pittsfield Municipal Airport 
($24 million) 


¢ New Passenger Terminal Building at 
Nantucket Memorial Airport ($12 mil- 
lion) 





¢ New Passenger Terminal Building at 
Barnstable Municipal Airport ($15 mil- 
lion) 


MassHighway’s Commonwealth Bridge Pro- 
gram includes the following significant major 
projects, among others: 


¢ Great River Bridge in Westfield ($48 


million) 
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¢ Whittier Bridge in Newburyport ($132 


million) 


¢ Longfellow Bridge in Boston ($110 mil- 
lion) 


¢ South End Bridge, Agawam ($80 mil- 
lion) 


¢ Tyngsborough Bridge ($30 million) 


Infrastructure needs are also evaluated in 
studies conducted by transportation agen- 
cies, regional planning agencies, and munici- 
palities. Recommendations from some 
recently completed studies include the fol- 
lowing major projects: 


¢ Route I-93 Corridor Study, Merrimack 
Valley Planning Commission, 2004, 
highway and commuter rail improve- 
ments in the I-93 corridor ($400 million) 


¢ Connecticut River Crossing Study, 
MassHighway, 2004, interchange, road- 
way, and transit improvements ($17 mil- 
lion) 


¢ Route 146 Transportation Study, 
MassHighway, interchange improve- 
ments and frontage road ($30 million) 


Major infrastructure projects can also be 
required by regulation, such as those includ- 
ed in the Central Artery SIP commitments. 
While sixteen of the original twenty SIP 
commitments have been substantially com- 
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pleted, the Executive Office of Transporta- 
tion and the Department of Environmental 
Protection have begun a process to examine 
the overall costs and benefits of three of the 
remaining commitments: 


¢ Red Line-Blue Line Connector ($237 


million) 


e Green Line extension to Medford Hill- 


side ($461 million) 


e Green Line service restoration between 
Heath Street and Arborway ($71 mil- 
lion) 


In short, Massachusetts has an abundance of 
significant projects that might be regional 
priorities, but that cannot now be advanced 
without sacrificing other important priori- 
ties. Some of these major infrastructure proj- 
ects would represent expansions to the exist- 
ing system (e.g., the I-90 Interchange in 
Stockbridge); some are improvements (e.g., 
the Concord Rotary); and some are simply 
to keep the existing system in good repair 
(e.g., the Whittier Bridge). 


THE CHALLENGE OF IMPLEMENT- 
ING MAJOR INFRASTRUCTURE 
PROJECTS 


Clearly, funding to implement all proposed 
projects is not now available, and won’t be 
for some time. The Commonwealth’s Fix-It- 
First policy prioritizes the preservation and 
improvement of the exist- 
ing transportation system. 
An examination of the 
sample major infrastruc- 
ture projects noted above 
shows that a significant 
proportion of them are 
Fix-It-First projects. But 
Fix-It-First does not mean “fix-it-only.” Pro- 


Those objective criteria, which have 
already been embraced by the 
VOX am ol keh Co (-mr-Maolanlnarelam eeli(ay 
framework within which the 


strengths and weaknesses of the 
various major infrastructure proj- 
ects can be evaluated. 





jects that provide large mobility, economic, 
and community benefits still need to be 
accomplished. 


As the Boston Foundation’s 2003 report, 
Transportation Capital Programming in Massa- 
chusetts, states: 


“As the single project with overriding priority 
in the Commonwealth — the Central Artery/ 
Tunnel Project — winds down, the State 
faces a critical funding shortfall across all 
areas. It is essential that other available 
transportation funds be programmed to the 
highest priority needs...investments aimed at 
preserving existing infrastructure and equip- 
ment will compete with more strategic 
investments to support economic develop- 
ment and community/environmental objec- 
tives. Needs in every area will far exceed fis- 
cal and human resources. A key issue will 
be to program and allocate available funds 
as effectively as possible.” 


This presents a challenge to fairly and objec- 
tively allocate available funds to the best 
infrastructure projects. 


The groundwork was laid with the concept 
that objective criteria should be used evalu- 
ate transportation projects. Those objective 
criteria, which have already been embraced 
by the MPOs, provide a common policy 
framework within which the strengths and 
weaknesses of the various major infrastruc- 
ture projects can be eval- 
uated. The Common- 
wealth must continue to 
work with the MPOs and 
other stakeholders to 
meet the challenge and 
develop consensus on a 
process to prioritize major 
infrastructure projects based on the trans- 
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portation evaluation criteria. This document 
synthesizes the principles reflected in those 
criteria. It also begins the next step by sug- 
gesting guidelines and priorities for major 
infrastructure projects. 


The public dialogue about those projects 
needs to be inclusive and broad-based; it 
should include stakeholders such as the 
Regional Competitiveness Councils, the 
Commonwealth Coordinating Council, the 
Transportation Finance Commission, and 
advocates who can speak to subjects as 
diverse as international trade, open space 
preservation, and affordable housing. 


In approaching major infrastructure projects, 
the Commonwealth will recommend to 
those stakeholders a series of guidelines to be 
used to evaluate their willingness to invest 
in projects that differ widely in mode, geog- 
raphy and goal. 


e First, will the project merit federal fund- 
ing? If not, is there a strong likelihood 
that it will attract new private or local 
funding? To accomplish the best 
megaprojects, Massachusetts will need to 
secure significant funding support from 
the federal government. For the Com- 
monwealth to advance the greatest num- 
ber of projects, on-state funding will like- 
ly have to be at least 50% of each 
project’s total cost. While other non- 
state alternatives (District Improvement 
Financing, etc.) may prove useful, federal 
funding will be necessary to complete 
most projects. Access to federal transit 
funding will be particularly challenging, 
due to the existing competition for New 
Starts funds. The Commonwealth must 
attempt to advance the best projects into 
the New Starts process because of the 
substantial competition from projects 












throughout the country. 


¢ Second, are the affected communities 
prepared to secure the benefits of the 
project and to forestall any negative land 
use impacts? It will be important 
It for major expansion proj- 
will be ects to be preceded by 
important for local and regional 
major expansion land use initiatives 
projects to be pre- aimed at making 
ceded by local and sure that promised 


regional land use ini- ' 

eal : benefits are real- 

tiatives aimed at ; _ 
ized and antici- 


making sure that 
promised benefits pated disruptions 
are realized and are guarded 
anticipated dis- against. In addition, 
ruptions are this local and region- 
guarded al level planning will 
against. provide opportunities for 
open space planning and 
acquisition to occur prior to the 
advancement of a particular project. 
Sprawl should not be an unintended 
consequence of state action. Similarly, if 
a major expansion project is undertaken 
to achieve economic growth, the project 
should be part of a larger economic strat- 
egy such as those now being identified by 
the Regional Competitiveness Councils. 
This will call for continued state assis- 
tance in funding local growth planning, 
as well as a strong local commitment to 
use available land use tools. It will also 
require new state funding for additional 
collaboration among all communities in 
a corridor as a precursor to state invest- 
ment. This will make communities true 
stakeholders in the success of both the 
regional planning process and the state’s 
investment decisions. 


e Third, focus carefully on the housing and 
jobs that the project may leverage, par- 
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ticularly when traditionally underserved 
communities can benefit. The impact on 
housing and job creation is already part 
of the objective criteria adopted by the 
MPOs, but the need for 
good data will be particu- 
larly strong when a major 
infrastructure project is 
being proposed for state 
investment. Opportunity 
costs should be part of 
this review. 


e Fourth, be mindful of 
geographic equity, envi- 
ronmental justice, and 
other standards for fair- 
ness. The challenge of 
megaprojects is magnified 
by the need to ensure 
equity across the Com- 
monwealth. Is it fair to 
say that the state should invest in the 
places where the jobs are? Should we 
look first to the areas that have high 
unemployment rates and low median 
incomes? If we simply ask that every 
MPO prioritize its most important major 
investment projects, will statewide con- 
nectivity suffer? When can we defer 
capacity increases and not compromise 
safety? Is it more important to improve 
the mode that most people use (high- 
ways), or to extend the mode (transit) 
that frequently reflects smart growth 
principles? There are many right 
answers, but no single answer that can 
serve as a “silver bullet” for the need to 
balance our needs and our resources fair- 
ly across the Commonwealth. 


Discussions of the above recommendations 
should be part of the next step in this plan- 





ning process — an open, inclusive, and well- 
informed public dialogue. The dialogue must 
be statewide, and conducted on many levels: 
at MPO and existing Transportation Adviso- 
ry Group meetings; within 

? statewide advisory groups 
created specifically to 
address this issue; at public 
hearings on the process at it 
/* proceeds; at meetings of the 
“f Massachusetts Association of 
-\) Regional Planning Agencies 
and the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Regional Transit 
Authorities; at meetings of 
community-based groups; 
and, at meetings of regional 
business and other interest 
groups. The public participa- 
tion process should be 
informed by suggestions from 
groups such as the Smart 
Growth Alliance, as well as by examples like 
the PMT public process. The process should: 


¢ Start with a universe of projects drawn 
from the regional long range plans adopt- 
ed by the 13 MPOs, supplemented by the 
public participation process and existing 
agency needs analyses such as the 
MBTA’ s PMT and MassHighway’s 
bridge inventory. 


e Apply the evaluation criteria that the 
MPOs have adopted and strive for a syn- 
thesis that will focus on statewide con- 
cerns. 


¢ Honor the charge that the Legislature 
gave in Chapter 196 by ensuring an equi- 
table allocation of investments in trans- 
portation across the regions of the com- 
monwealth. 
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¢ Seek solutions that are comprehensive 
and that encourage coordination among 
agencies. 


¢ Reflect the policies articulated in this 
plan. 


To begin that dialogue, Chapter 14 lists sev- 
eral large transportation projects that merit 
special attention. They represent several 
modes and all regions of the Common- 
wealth. They are the product of regional 
long-range plans, as well as the work of the 
Regional Competitiveness Councils. Some 
offer clear solutions; others are still quite 
conceptual. They are priorities because they 
offer important opportunities to meet signifi- 
cant needs. Whether they will receive the 
required non-state funding, and prove their 
potential through a more rigorous project 
development process, remains to be seen. 
Nevertheless, Chapter 14 is another step in 
the process of meeting the post-Artery chal- 
lenge of major infrastructure projects. 


ACTION PLAN FOR ADDRESSING 
MAJOR INFRASTRUCTURE 
PROJECTS 


Some twenty years ago, Massachusetts con- 
cluded a long period of thoughtful considera- 
tion by choosing to go forward with a single 
“megaproject”: the Central Artery/Tunnel 
project. This time, Massachusetts will need 
to choose several such projects, albeit none 
of comparable scale. 


The Commonwealth’s needs have changed 
over those twenty years as our bridges have 
grown older, more highways have become 
congested, and demand for transit has multi- 
plied. During that same time period the fed- 
eral funding structure also changed radically, 
and ISTEA and TEA-21 have made “bot- 


tom-up” decision making the norm. 
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There are many good projects that will be 
urged forward. It is unlikely that there will 
be one “right” set of major infrastructure 
projects and we should not expect to find 
one. We should, however, undertake to con- 
duct a rational, fair, and well-informed con- 
versation that can deal with the demands of 
major infrastructure projects. In an effort to 
address this issue and begin this kind of dia- 
logue, Chapter 14 presents a list of priority 
major infrastructure projects. The projects in 
Chapter 14 reflect the principles outlined in 
this transportation plan and present opportu- 
nities to preserve the existing system, 
encourage sustainable development, improve 
mobility, and increase safety. 


To address the issue of major infrastructure 
projects, we recommend the following Plan 
for Action: 


We will continue to 


e Work with the RCCs and other stake- 
holders so that their perspectives are part 
of MPO project evaluations. 


e Support strong federal funding of the 
broadly useful core categories, as well as 
special categories (such as New Starts) 
that may present new opportunities. 


¢ Develop better data so that the objective 
criteria can inform decision makers on 
the linkage between proposed major 
infrastructure projects, housing, and job 
growth. 


We will start to 


e Precede any major infrastructure project 
with corridor-level land use planning 
that incorporates input from all affected 
stakeholders and fosters local implemen- 
tation of growth management initiatives, 
zoning modifications, and other activi- 
ties. 

25) 


e Work with the MPOs and other stake- 
holders to use the objective criteria as a 
framework for evaluating major infra- 
structure projects that have already been 
identified by the MPOs or that may be 
recommended by other stakeholders. 


¢ Recommend guidelines for major infra- 
structure projects that will focus on the 
relationship to local growth manage- 
ment, funding diversity, benefits lever- 
aged, and principles of fairness and geo- 
graphic equity. 


¢ Condition state support for large expan- 
sion projects on at least 50% non-state 
funding—generally federal, but also pri- 
vate and local. 


¢ Build a public process that will assure a 
fair and balanced discussion that recog- 
nizes and honors the needs of all trans- 
portation customers. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Financing Our 
Transportation System 





In Fiscal Year 2004, the Commonwealth dedicated approximately $4.2 
billion in operating and capital funding to the transportation network 
(Figure 13-1). This chapter outlines the principal sources and uses of 
those funds and discusses new state policies and initiatives directed at 
the financing of our transportation system. 


FIGURE 13-1 
Massachusetts Transportation Expenditures, FY 2004 






$843,500,000 $841,600,000 HM MassHighway 
mi MBTA 
$515,200,000 Ml RTAs 
Mi EOT 
/ > MAC 
99 
$3,995,000 | $1,780,200,000 Mi Massport 
$58,900,000 ™ MassPike 
$152,800,000 


Note: Due to differing fiscal years, the figures reported for MassPike are from Calendar Year 
2003. 


Source: Massachusetts Highway Department, Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authority, 
Massachusetts Port Authority, and Massachusetts Turnpike Authority 


Massachusetts’ transportation spending is supported by federal and state 
dollars, as well as tolls, fares, and other sources of direct revenue. The 
funding sources for the various modes are different at both the state and 
federal levels. For ease of understanding, this chapter is organized by 
funding sources and their uses, with each mode discussed separately. 
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Highway Funding and 
Spending-Sources and Uses 


Federal Funding for Highways—Sources 


In Federal Fiscal Year 2004, Massachusetts’ 
federal highway funding totaled approxi- 
mately $594.3 million. This funding is pro- 
vided to Massachusetts according to discrete 
funding categories. The 
vast majority of funding is 
provided through five 
“core” funding programs 
of the Federal Highway 
Administration: Bridge 
Replacement and Reha- 
bilitation, Interstate 
Maintenance, National 
Highway System, Surface 
Transportation Program, 
and Congestion Mitiga- 
tion and Air Quality 
Improvement. With the 
exception of the Inter- 
state Maintenance Program, which is funded 
at a 90% federal participation rate, all other 
core federal highway funding is reimbursed 
at 80% of eligible project costs. 


chusetts. 


Bridge Replacement and Rehabilitation Program 
funds may be used for the replacement or 
rehabilitation of deficient bridges. Any 
bridge located on a public road is eligible for 
funding. At least 15%, but not more than 
35%, of available funding must be spent on 
bridges located off of the Federal Aid High- 
way System. In Massachusetts, the Federal- 
Aid Highway System consists of approxi- 
mately 10,743 centerline miles out of the 
statewide total of 35,423 miles. A state may, 
at its discretion, transfer up to 50% of its 
Bridge funds to any of the other core high- 
way programs, but such transfer may reduce 
future bridge funding allocations. 
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From FY 2006 through FY 2012, 
MassHighway is legislatively 
required to spend at least $450 mil- 
lion annually on non-Artery con- 
struction. This requirement is a 
recent modification of a $400 mil- 
lion annual commitment to the 


Statewide Road and Bridge Pro- 
gram that has been in effect since 
FY 2001. This commitment was 
developed with the input of the 
Cel (ohare marlalaliare wave (ace (wr laremtal= 
Construction Industries of Massa- 





The Interstate Maintenance Program provides 
funding for resurfacing, restoring, rehabilitat- 
ing, and reconstructing the Interstate High- 
way System. A state may, at its discretion, 
transfer up to 50% of its IM funds to any of 
the other core highway programs. 


The National Highway System is a congres- 
sionally designated network of roads serving 
major population centers, 
international border 
crossings, intermodal 
transportation facilities, 
major travel destinations, 
and specified connections 
to major freight termi- 
nals. Funding under the 
program may be used on 
any NHS roadway, 
including the Interstate 
Highway System, and, 
under certain circum- 
stances, for transit 
improvements in an 
NHS corridor. A state may, at its discretion, 
transfer up to 50% of its NHS funds to any 
of the other core highway programs and, 
with USDOT approval, may transfer 100% 
of NHS funds to the Surface Transportation 
Program. Figure 13-2 shows the NHS routes 
in Massachusetts. 


Surface Transportation Program funds may be 
used for projects on any federal-aid highway, 
including NHS roads and bridges located on 
a public road. Funding may also be used for 
transit capital projects. Certain STP funds 
are sub-allocated by law to fund safety proj- 
ects, transportation enhancement projects, 
and projects located in urbanized areas with 
a population of 200,000 or more. A state 
may, at its discretion, transfer up to 25% of a 
certain percentage of its Safety and 
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FIGURE 13-3 
“Core” Highway Apportionments and Minimum Guarantee for Fiscal Years 1998-2004 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


1998 1999 YAU UL) 


Category 


$57,957 $68,768 $81,096 


STP $82,192 $99,638 $115,881 





2001 2002 YAU) 


$81,111 $79,543 $63,197 $81,796 


$118,954 $117,451 $100,121 $129,587 


MG $14,942 


$391,827 


$33,671 
$445,071 


$38,634 
$463,961 


a Keyir.)| 


Source: United States Department of Transportation 


Enhancement funds to any of the other core 
highway programs. 


The Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality 
Improvement Program can be used to fund 
projects and programs intended to reduce 
traffic congestion and improve air quality. As 
defined in federal guidance, examples of 
projects eligible for CMAQ funding current- 
ly include traffic flow improvements, public 
transit services and facilities, alternative fuel 
vehicles and fueling stations, bicycle and 
pedestrian facilities and programs, rideshare 
activities and commuter/employer outreach 
programs, vehicle inspection and mainte- 
nance programs, and truck stop electrifica- 
tion. 


A state may, at its discretion, transfer up to 
50% of a certain percentage of its CMAQ 
funds to any of the other core highway pro- 
grams. 


In addition to these core programs, federal 
highway funding is provided for certain 
other programs, such as scenic byways, state 
and regional transportation planning, and 
Congressionally earmarked projects (“High 
Priority Projects”). Finally, federal law 
requires an equity adjustment — the Mini- 
mum Guarantee — to ensure that each state 









$48,596 
$499,146 


$36,798 
$512,701 


$27,131 
$442,003 


$28,283 
$565,630 





receives a specific share of the aggregate 
amount of annual funding based upon a 
90.5% return on contributions to the Federal 
Highway Account. Once computed, a por- 
tion of the Minimum Guarantee funds are 
distributed among the core highway pro- 
grams and the remainder may be used under 
any program. 


Figure 13-3 shows Massachusetts’ allocation 
of federal funds between FFY 1998 
and FFY 2004 under the 
“core” highway programs 
and the Minimum Guar- 
antee. 


The 
Common- 
wealth gener- 
ates funds for 
iar laryelelar lacey) 
iicelanme-Malelitlel-lane) i 
XolUiga-Mmlarelerel fare] 
the state gasoline 
tax, other motor 
fuels taxes, license 
elaveMacyerkiag-1acela) 
fees, auto excise 
taxes, and 

tolls. 


The amounts reflect- 
ed in Figure 13-3 are 
the annual federal 
allocations made to 
Massachusetts under 
the provisions of TEA- 
21. Actual spending of 
federal funds by the Com- 
monwealth will differ in any 
given year due to cash flow, the 
imposition of a limit on overall obligation of 
federal funding by Congress (an average of 
91% during TEA-21), or the “capturing” of 
funds unused by other states. 
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State Funding for Highways—Sources 


To supplement the federal transportation 
funding available to Massachusetts, the 
Commonwealth generates funds for trans- 
portation from a number of sources, includ- 
ing the state gasoline tax, 
other motor fuels taxes, 
license and registration 
fees, auto excise taxes, and 
tolls. Most of these funds 
are used to support bonds 
issued by the Common- 
wealth pursuant to author- 
ization received from the Legislature through 
a series of transportation bond bills. 


The Commonwealth’s statewide bonding 
levels are controlled by the Governor’s Five 
Year Capital Plan, which sets capital expen- 
diture levels for the various state agencies. 
Under the Capital Plan each secretariat 
requiring capital expenditures (including the 
Executive Office of Transportation) is 
assigned a maximum expenditure level, or 
cap, which is determined by the state’s 
broader financial situation. The secretariat 
caps are based on expenditure levels request- 
ed by the secretariats, modified to fit within 
the financial framework deemed necessary to 
maintain a positive bond rating for the 
Commonwealth. 


By bonding conservatively in recent years, 
Massachusetts has been able to preserve a 
favorable bond rating, making it less expen- 
sive to borrow money for capital improve- 
ments. The FY 2004 state bond cap was 
$1.278 billion, of which approximately 
$505.4 million was allocated to EOT. Of this 
amount, $483.5 million was made available 
for MassHighway to fund the Central 
Artery/Tunnel project, the Statewide Road 
and Bridge Program, and Chapter 90 reim- 
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By bonding conservatively in 
recent years, Massachusetts has 
been able to preserve a favorable 


bond rating, making it less 
expensive to borrow money for 
capital improvements. 





bursements to local governments. 


State appropriations, through the operating 
budget, are made on an annual basis and are 
used primarily for current year operating 
needs and debt service payments on previ- 
ously issued bonds. The 
Legislature also has the 
option of providing an 
annual appropriation 
through the general oper- 
ating budget to finance 
capital improvements on a 
“pay-as-you-go” basis, elim- 
inating debt service by paying for projects 
with cash on hand rather than through a 
bond issue. 


Highway Funding—Uses 


The Massachusetts Highway Department 
administers the federal-aid and state highway 
programs in Massachusetts. MassHighway is 
responsible for the maintenance of over 
8,600 lane miles of highway, 2,883 bridges, 
and approximately 60,000 acres of roadside 
area throughout the Commonwealth. In 
addition, MassHighway administers the 
Chapter 90 Program by which state bond 
funds are made available for local roadway 
needs. MassHighway also provides federal 
funds to pay off some of the outstanding debt 
for the Central Artery project and adminis- 
ters the federal-aid program for local road- 
ways and bridges. In FY 2004, MassHighway 
spent approximately $841.5 million to oper- 
ate, maintain, and construct the transporta- 
tion system, exclusive of the funding provid- 
ed to the Central Artery. MassHighway’s 
operating and capital budget expenditures 
are shown in Figures 13-4 and 13-5, respec- 
tively. 


From FY 2006 through FY 2012, MassHigh- 
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FIGURE 13-4 
MassHighway Operations Expenditures, FY 2004 


Total: $86.2M 
$7,300,000 $8,700,000 
8% 10% 





$55,000,000 
64% 


Source: Massachusetts Highway Department 
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FIGURE 13-5 
MassHighway Capital Expenditures, FY 2004 


Total: $755.3M 


$209,800,000 
28% 


$200,900,000 
27% 


Source: Massachusetts Highway Department 
way is legislatively required to spend at least 
$450 million annually on non-Artery con- 
struction. This requirement is a recent modi- 
fication of a $400 million annual commit- 
ment to the Statewide Road and Bridge 
Program that has been in effect since FY 
2001. This commitment was developed with 
the input of the Regional Planning Agencies 
and the Construction Industries of Massa- 
chusetts. CIM is a valuable partner in the 
Administration’s efforts to maximize the 
amount of revenue dedicated to transporta- 
tion needs, while ensuring that funds are 
allocated in a transparent and objective 
manner. In FY 2004, MassHighway spent 
approximately $456 million on construction, 
as reflected in Figure 13-6. Using state 





$214,800,000 


28% B® FA Construction 
' Local Aid 


M@ Projects Operations 
mw NFA Construction 


$129,800,000 
17% 


resources to leverage federal funds has been, 
and will be, key to achieving this goal. 


The vast majority of MassHighway construc- 
tion funds were, and in the future will con- 
tinue to be, used to preserve and improve 
the existing highway network, rather than 
on significant expansions of roadway capaci- 


ty. 


Transit Funding and 
Spending-Sources and Uses 


Federal Funding for Transit—Sources 


In FFY 2004, Massachusetts’ federal transit 
funding totaled approximately $202.9 mil- 

lion. This funding is provided according to 
discrete funding categories. The majority of 
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FIGURE 13-6 
MassHighway Construction Spending, FY 2004 


Total: $455.9M 
$6,900,000 
2% 


$28,900,000 
6% 


$16,800,000 
4% 


$12,145,000 
3% 





$202,000,000 
45% 


Source: Massachusetts Highway Department 


funding is provided through the following 
programs administered by the Federal Transit 
Administration: Section 5307 Urbanized 
Area Funds; Section 5309 Funds, which are 
sub-allocated to Fixed Guideways, New 
Starts, and Bus Allocations; Section 5310 
Funds for Transportation Needs of Elders and 
Persons with Disabilities; and Section 5311 
Funds for Non-Urbanized and Rural Transit 
Assistance. Technically, all of these federal 
transit programs are funded at 80% of eligi- 
ble project costs. However, the Congression- 
al Conference Report that accompanied the 
FY 2002 Department of Transportation 
Appropriations Act instructs “FTA not to 
sign any new full funding grant agreements 
[for New Starts projects] after September 30, 
2002 that have a maximum Federal share of 
higher than 60%.” 


Section 5307 Urbanized Area Funds are pro- 
vided on a formula basis to urbanized areas 
with a population of 50,000 or more. For 
urbanized areas with populations less than 
200,000, this funding may be used for either 
capital or operating costs at local option. 
However, the maximum federal share for 
operating assistance is 50% of the net oper- 
ating costs. Eligible capital expenses include 
planning, engineering, design, and evalua- 


$32,055,000 
9 


7% 


Bridges 
Roads 
Maintenance 
$157,100,000 _ Safety 

35% Bikeways 


Flexed to Transit 
Other 


tion of transit projects; capital investments 
in bus and bus-related activities; capital 
investments in new and existing fixed guide- 
way systems; and transportation studies. For 
urbanized areas with populations of 200,000 
or more, funds may not be used for operating 
costs, but the definition of “capital” includes 
preventive maintenance and some comple- 
mentary paratransit service costs. Also, for 
these larger areas, at least 1% of the funding 
apportioned to each area must be used for 
transit enhancement activities such as his- 
toric preservation, landscaping, public art, 
pedestrian access, bicycle access, and 
enhanced access for persons with disabilities. 


Section 5309 Funds are provided for three 
distinct uses: fixed guideway modernization; 
New Starts, including establishment of new 
fixed guideways or extensions of existing 
fixed guideways; and bus and bus-related 
allocations. Fixed guideway funds are provid- 
ed based upon a statutory formula, while 
New Starts funds and bus funds are discre- 
tionary programs based upon competitive 
grant applications or through Congressional 
earmarks. 


Section 5309 Fixed Guideway funds are pro- 
vided to designated recipients, including the 
Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authority, 
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and may be used for capital projects to mod- 
ernize or improve existing fixed guideway 
systems. A “fixed guideway” refers to any 
transit service that uses exclusive or con- 
trolled rights-of-way or rails, entirely or in 
part. The term includes heavy rail, com- 
muter rail, light rail, monorail, trolleybus, 
aerial tramway, inclined plane, cable car, 
automated guideway transit, ferryboats, that 
portion of motor bus service operated on 
exclusive or controlled rights-of-way, and 
high-occupancy-vehicle lanes. 


The Section 5309 New Starts Program pro- 
vides funds for the construction of new fixed 
guideway systems or extensions to existing 
fixed guideway systems. Projects must first be 
identified by Congress as eligible. Projects 
then become candidates for funding by suc- 
cessfully completing the appropriate steps in 
FTA’s major capital investment planning and 
project development process. Funds are allo- 
cated to specific projects on a discretionary 
basis. The MBTA has received New Starts 
funding for the second phase of the Silver 
Line and will be applying for funding to 
complete the third phase. 


The Section 5309 Bus Allocation Program pro- 
vides funding to designated recipients for the 
acquisition of buses, bus maintenance and 
administrative facilities, transfer facilities, 
bus malls, transportation centers, intermodal 
terminals, park-and-ride stations, acquisition 
of replacement vehicles, bus rebuilds, bus 
preventive maintenance, passenger ameni- 
ties such as passenger shelters and bus stop 
signs, accessory and miscellaneous equip- 
ment such as mobile radio units, supervisory 
vehicles, fareboxes, computers, shop and 
garage equipment, and costs incurred in 
arranging innovative financing for eligible 
projects. Funds are allocated on a discre- 
tionary basis or, more often, through Con- 


gressional earmarks. Massachusetts’ Regional 
Transit Authorities receive funds through 
this program. 


The Section 5310 Program provides formula 
funding to states for the purpose of assisting 
private nonprofit groups in meeting the 
transportation needs of the elderly and per- 
sons with disabilities. Funds are allocated 
among the states based on each state’s share 
of population of the identified groups. Fund- 
ing may only be used for capital projects, 
including the acquisition of transportation 
services under contract or lease, and state 
program administration. In Massachusetts, 
these funds are administered through EOT’s 
Mobility Assistance Program. 


The Section 5311 Program provides formula 
funding to states for the purpose of support- 
ing public transportation in areas of fewer 
than 50,000 residents. It is apportioned in 
proportion to each state’s non-urbanized 
population. Funds may be used for capital, 
operating, and administrative assistance to 
state agencies, local public bodies, and non- 
profit organizations (including Indian tribes 
and groups), and operators of public trans- 
portation services. The state must use 15% 
of its annual apportionment to support inter- 
city bus service, unless the Governor certi- 
fies that these needs are otherwise adequate- 
ly being met. Projects to meet the 
requirements of the Americans with Disabil- 
ities Act, the Clean Air Act, or bicycle 
access projects may be funded with a federal 
participation rate of 90%. The maximum 
FTA share for operating assistance is 50% of 
net operating costs. In Massachusetts, this 
funding is particularly important to the four 
RTAs that are ineligible for Section 5307 
Urbanized Area Funds, namely the Franklin 
Regional Transit Authority, the Greenfield- 
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FIGURE 13-7 
Massachusetts’ Primary Federal Transit Funding for Fiscal Years 1998-2004 
(Thousands of Dollars) 





Category 1998 1999 yANO0) 2001 2002 2003 2004 

Sec. 5307 $82,714 $91,589 $100,368 $101,874 $115,706 $116,506 $116,984 
Sec. 5309-Guideway $55,973 $59,763 $62,535 $65,512, $69,168 $71,854 $71,402 
Sec. 5309-New Starts $47,097 $55,814 $56,468 $28,729 $11,020 $1,002 $1,968 
Sec. 5309-Bus $6,180 $13,625 $12,290 $8,640 | $12,969 $13,308 $8,563 
Sec. 5310 $1,494 $1,616 $1,761 $1,874 $2,056 $2,030 $2,035 
Sec. 5311 $1,882 $2,483 $2,690 $2,8688 $3,161 $1,903 $1,900 


$195,340 $224,8903 


$236,112 


$209,498 YAR I0) $206,604 $202,852 





Source: United States Department of Transportation 
Montague Transportation Area, the Nan- 
tucket Regional Transit Authority, and the 
Martha’s Vineyard Transit Authority. 


In addition, to these programs, federal transit 
funding is provided for certain other pro- 
grams, such as job access and reverse com- 
mute, state and regional transportation plan- 
ning, and transit research. Figure 13-7 shows 
Massachusetts’ allocation of federal funds 
under the primary federal transit programs. 


The amounts reflected in Figure 13-7 are the 
annual federal allocations made to Massa- 
chusetts under the provisions of TEA-21. 
Actual spending of federal funds by the 
Commonwealth and its transit authorities 
will differ in any given year due to cash flow 
and project phasing. 


State Funding for Transit—Sources 


Under its enabling legislation, the MBTA 
receives 20% of statewide sales tax receipts, 
approximately $687 million in FY 2004. 
Additional revenue is provided through the 
imposition of a local assessment, by which 
member communities within the MBTA 
service area fund a portion of the MBTA’s 
costs based upon a measure of the direct and 
indirect benefits that they receive. Finally, 
the MBTA generates direct revenue through 
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fares, parking fees, advertising, and other 
similar operating and non-operating revenue 
sources. 


State revenue sources for the other Regional 
Transit Authorities within the state include 
direct state assistance (from transportation 
bond issues and annual appropriations), local 
assessments from member communities, and 
direct income from passenger fares, contract 
work, advertising and rents. The Common- 
wealth reimburses the RTAs at least 50%, 
and up to 75%, of their net operating 
deficits. Capital costs of the RTAs are fund- 
ed using state bonds to provide the 20% 
match required to leverage federal capital 


funds. 
Transit Funding—Uses 


Massachusetts Bay Transportation 
Authority 


On an average weekday, the MBTA services 
1.1 million passenger trips, out of a statewide 
total of 1.2 million daily public transit trips. 
To provide this level of service, the MBTA 
operates an integrated system consisting of 
11 commuter rail lines, four rapid transit 
lines, and over 180 bus, bus rapid transit, 
and trackless trolley lines. The MBTA also 


manages or contracts commuter rail and 
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FIGURE 13-8 
MBTA Operating Budget Expenses - FY 2004 


Total: $1.175B 


$339,000,000 
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Source: Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authority 


commuter boat service, as well as the RIDE 
paratransit service for persons with disabili- 
ties. As depicted in Figure 13-8, MBTA 
actual spending was approximately $1.175 
billion in FY 2004, $836.3 million of 
which was for operating costs 
and $339.0 million of 
which was for debt serv- 
ice. The majority of 
the MBTA’s FY 2004 
capital expenses 
were dedicated to 
infrastructure rein- 
vestment, consistent 
with the Romney 
Administration’s Fix- 
it-First policy (Figure 
13-9). The MBTA’s Capital 
Investment Program for 
2005-2010 dedicates approximately 








The 
MBTA’s 
Capital Invest- 
ment Program 
for 2005-2010 
dedicates approxi- 
mately 83% of all 
Cor) o) Lt] Mey oX-talel lave Mine) 
infrastructure 
e-lar-loyilie-iucelam-lare| 
service 
enhance- 
ments. 


83% of all capital spending to infrastructure 
rehabilitation and service enhancements. 


The spending on expansion projects in FY 
2004 is somewhat skewed by the fact that 
the MBTA has two large expansion projects 
currently underway — Silver Line, Phase 2 
and Greenbush Commuter Rail. According 
to the draft FY 2005 — 2010 Capital Invest- 
ment Program, MBTA spending on expan- 
sion projects over the next six years is 
expected to account for only 17% of total 
capital spending. Given the already signifi- 
cant level of state funding, future MBTA 
expansion projects will ordinarily be expect- 
ed to attract at least 50% of their capital 
costs from federal or other non-state sources. 


Regional Transit Authorities 


Outside of the MBTA, the Commonwealth’s 
15 other RTAs serve 231 cities and towns 


FIGURE 13-9 
MBTA Capital Budget Expenses — FY 2004 


Total: $605.1M 
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with fixed route bus services. The RTAs also 
provide paratransit services for persons with 
disabilities and elder citizens. The RTAs are 
required to privatize all transportation opera- 
tions and services through competitive pro- 
curement. They currently contract with 293 
private companies to provide their services. 
In FY 2004, the RTAs spent approximately $ 
182.4 million, of which approximately $47.8 
million in state contract assistance was pro- 
vided through EOT’s line-item in the Com- 
monwealth’s annual operating budget. In 
addition to these operating funds, the RTAs 
spent approximately $24.6 million in state 
and federal funds on capital projects; the 
state match of approximately $6.4 million 
was provided from EOT’s bond cap. 


“Flexing” Federal Funds: Highway Funds 
for Transit Uses 


One of the innovations of ISTEA was to 
allow states to ‘flex’ federal highway funds 
for use on transit projects. This can be 
accomplished by requesting the Federal 
Highway Administration to transfer a por- 
tion of a state’s allocated highway funding to 
the Federal Transit Administration, for use 
on designated project or program. In the 
early years of ISTEA, Massachusetts was a 
leader in flexing highway funds for use on 
projects such as the Old Colony Commuter 
Rail extension. Flexing funds became much 
less common in Massachusetts after con- 
struction began on the Central Artery/Tun- 
nel project and the Commonwealth commit- 
ted to spending at least $400 million 
annually on the statewide road and bridge 
program. 
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Other Funding and 
Spending-Sources and Uses 


Executive Office of Transportation 


As mentioned earlier, EOT administers fed- 
eral grant programs to enhance transit serv- 
ices to the elderly, the disabled, and families 
transitioning from public assistance; improve 
access for people in non-urbanized areas; and 
foster development of intercity bus trans- 
portation services. EOT uses state bond 
funds to provide RTAs with the ‘local 
match’ for transit projects, including bus and 
van purchases, maintenance facilities, and 
intermodal transportation centers. EOT also 
administers Commonwealth capital grants 
for cities and towns. Some grants, such as 
those provided through the rail program or 
the water transportation program, are target- 
ed at particular modes. Other grants (e.g., 
Public Works Economic Development grants 
and grants from the Small Town Rural Assis- 
tance Program) are designed to foster eco- 
nomic growth. Figures 13-10 and 13-11 show 
EOT’s operating and capital budget expendi- 
tures for FY 2004. The grant programs are 
funded by state bond authorization. 


Massachusetts Aeronautics Commission 
State and Federal Funding—Sources 


In FFY2004, the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration funding totaled $15.6 million for air- 
ports under MAC purview. This funding was 
provided from the FAA’s Airport Improve- 
ment Program. The majority of this funding 
was provided directly to the Common- 
wealth’s smaller airports and administered by 
the Massachusetts Aeronautics Commission. 


State funding for MAC is provided through 
transportation bonds for capital projects and 
through a direct appropriation for agency 
operating costs. 
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FIGURE 13-10 
EOT Operating Budget Expenses — FY 2004 
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Source: Massachusetts Highway Department 


State and Federal Funding—Uses 


MAC oversees and regulates the Common- 
wealth’s 42 public use airports. In addition 
MAC oversees more than 180 private land- 
ing areas, seaplane bases and heliports. In 
FFY2004, MAC’s operating budget was 
approximately $535,000 and it collected 
approximately $440,000 in aviation-related 
fees and taxes for deposit in the General 
Fund. 


Most MAC projects are funded by a combi- 
nation of Federal (FAA), State (MAC) and 
Local (airport) funds. Airport projects eligi- 


$208,000 


Administration 





Rail Property 
Management 


ble for federal participation are typically 
funded with 95% federal, 2.5% state and 
2.5% local shares. Airports and projects not 
eligible for FAA funding are financed entire- 
ly with state and local funding (typically 
80% state, 20% local split). A recent state 
transportation bond also allows MAC to 
fund up to 100% of the total cost for airport 
security related projects. The majority of 
MAC’s capital funding comes from state 
transportation bonds. Since 1991 the MAC 
has invested more than $58 million in state 
funds to support $234 million of total invest- 
ment in the state airport system. 


FIGURE 13-11 
EOT Capital Budget Expenses — FY 2004 
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Massachusetts Port Authority 
State and Federal Funding—Sources 


Unlike MAC, Massport does not receive any 
state funding. In order to operate, maintain, 
and improve its facilities, Massport relies 
almost entirely on its own revenues generat- 
ed from users of the facilities it owns and 
operates, which include Logan International 
Airport, the Massport Maritime facilities in 
the Port of Boston, the Tobin Memorial 
Bridge, Hanscom Field, and (by contract) 
Worcester Regional Airport. 


The revenues generated by these facilities 
include aircraft landing fees, terminal build- 
ing and other rentals, Logan Airport parking 
fees and concessions, Tobin Bridge tolls and 
tariffs charges to users of the maritime prop- 
erties. Not all of these facilities are fully self- 
supporting: the Maritime facilities currently 
lose approximately $25 million per year and 
Hanscom and Worcester airports lose 
approximately 2.5 million each per year. 
However, because of a grandfather clause 
contained in a 1982 federal law, Massport is 
one of only four consolidated port authori- 
ties in the United States which are permit- 
ted to subsidize their less profitable opera- 
tions using airport revenues. 


In addition to its annual direct income, 
Massport benefits from certain federal grants 
for capital spending, including grants from 
the FAA and TSA for eligible projects. It 
has also received FAA approval to collect 
and spend revenues from the Passenger 
Facility Charge, a per-ticket fee assessed on 
all passengers enplaning at Logan Airport. 
Between 1993 and 2017, the PFC is expect- 
ed to generate $927.4 million for eligible 
projects in Massport’s capital program. In 
FY2004, Massport collected approximately 
$31.8 million in PFC assessments. During 
FY2005, the Authority is expected to file 
with the FAA an application to raise the 
PFC from $3.00 to the maximum authorized 
level of $4.50, consistent with its FY05—09 
capital budget. 


State and Federal Funding—Uses 


Massport controls and operates Logan Inter- 
national Airport, Port of Boston, Tobin 
Memorial Bridge, Hanscom Field, and (by 
contract) Worcester Regional Airport. As 
depicted in Figure 13-12, Massport spent 
approximately $339.7 million in FY 2004 in 
operating expenses for these facilities. 


During FY 2004, Massport expended $166.3 


million in its on-going capital program, 


FIGURE 13-12 
Massport Operating Expenses — FY 2004 
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which included such projects as the overlays 
of Runway 4L/22R, the roadways providing 
access to the new MBTA Airport station, 
International Gateway, and the South 
Boston Marine Industrial Park. In addition, 
work also commenced on the renovation of 
the Central Garage at Logan Airport. Figure 
13-13 shows Massport’s FY 2004 capital 
expenses by project type. 


Massachusetts Turnpike Authority and 
the Central Artery/Tunnel Project 


MassPike operates and maintains the 138- 
mile Massachusetts Turnpike (Interstate 90), 
which now extends from Logan Airport in 
East Boston to the New York border. In 
1997, through the creation of the Metropoli- 
tan Highway System (MHS), the Massachu- 
setts Legislature gave the MTA responsibility 
for the Central Artery/Tunnel project. Fol- 
lowing the establishment of the MHS, the 
MTA was charged with operating and main- 
taining both the toll (I-90 and the Ted 
Williams Tunnel) and non-toll (I-93) por- 
tions of the Central Artery/Tunnel project. 
The legislation creating the MHS also divid- 


ed the Turnpike network into two pieces, 
each its own cost-center. The eastern por- 
tion—known as the Metropolitan Highway 
System—includes the infrastructure associat- 
ed with the Central Artery/Tunnel project, 
the Sumner and Callahan Tunnels, and the 
section of I-90 located east of Route 128. 
The western portion includes only the sec- 
tion of the Massachusetts Turnpike itself 
that runs west from Route 128 to the New 
York border. 


MassPike’s operations are funded from toll 
collections, other operating revenues (con- 
cessions, fines, etc.), investment income, 
grant and contract assistance, and real 
estate. In FY 2003, the Metropolitan High- 
way System cost center reported approxi- 
mately $257.9 million in revenue, including 
$133.5 million in toll receipts, $14.6 million 
in other operating revenues, $20.6 million in 
investment income, $14.0 million in grant 
and contract assistance, and $75 million in 
real estate sales (Allston Landing). The 
western cost center reported approximately 
$141.3 million in revenue, including $110.6 
million in toll receipts, $28.7 million in 


FIGURE 13-13 
Massport Capital Expenses — FY 2004 
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other operating revenues, and $1 million in 
investment income, $1 million in grant and 
contract assistance. In addition to these 
receipts, in 2003 MassPike sold investments 
totaling approximately $41.5 million. 


To date, the Central Artery Project has com- 
mitted approximately $14 billion in funds 
and is estimated to be 95% complete. The 
total project cost of $14.625 billion is funded 
from a variety of sources, including federal 
transportation funding, cash and bond pro- 
ceeds from MassPike and 
Massport, general obliga- 
tion bonds and bond 
anticipation notes issued 
by the Commonwealth, 
defeasance of outstanding 
Commonwealth bonds, cash contributions 
from the Commonwealth Transportation 
Infrastructure Fund, and grant anticipation 
notes (GANs) issued by the Commonwealth 
to be repaid with future federal transporta- 
tion funds. A detailed statement of Central 
Artery funding is provided in the Finance 
Plan that is prepared annually by MassPike. 


Federal Aid accounts for approximately 58% 
of Central Artery/Tunnel project revenues, 
while state and other sources account for the 
remaining 42%. FHWA instituted an admin- 
istrative cap on the project of $8.473 billion 
of federal obligations including $1.5 billion 
in GANs repayments. GANs are the only 
debt issued by the Commonwealth that is 
secured by a pledge of federal funding. Prin- 
cipal repayment on GANs is made with 
future federal transportation funds and the 
Commonwealth is committed to using a por- 
tion of its annual federal-aid highway pro- 
gram to repay this debt. Interest payments 
are funded by annual appropriations from 
the Commonwealth. 
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The Central Artery Project has received 
financing from several non-federal funding 
sources, including state general obligation 
bonds, grant anticipation notes (anticipated 
to be federally reimbursed), third party funds 
from Massport and MassPike, bond anticipa- 
tion notes to access Massport payments in 
advance, and the transportation infrastruc- 
ture fund. 


General obligation bonds are the principal 
non-federal source of financing for most of 
the Commonwealth’s capi- 
tal infrastructure invest- 
ment, including trans- 
portation. Between FY 
2001 and FY 2005, the 
Commonwealth will issue 
approximately $532 million of general obli- 
gation bonds to finance the Project. 


The Transportation Infrastructure Fund was 
created in 2000 to address the additional 
cash needs of the Project. The TIF is funded 
by vehicle registration and license renewal 
fees, non-debt service directed license and 
registry fees, and interest earnings in the 


fund. 
MassPike has provided $1.555 billion to date 


for the Project from operating revenue, 
bonds, and real estate revenue. 


As shown in Figure 13-14, the Project’s capi- 
tal expenditures for FY 2004 totaled approxi- 
mately $690.5 million. 


In addition to the expense of funding the 
Central Artery Project, MassPike funds the 
costs of operating and maintaining the Turn- 
pike System, including the three Harbor 
Tunnels. In 2003 (the last year for which fig- 
ures are available), MassPike’s operating 
expenditures totaled approximately $153 
million. Figure 13-15 shows MassPike’s oper- 
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FIGURE 13-14 
CA/T Capital Expenditures — FY 2004 


Total: $690.5M 
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Source: Massachusetts Highway Department 


ating expenditures by type. 


MassPike financing was extensively reviewed 
as part of an independent analysis of toll pol- 
icy undertaken in 2003 by a legislatively cre- 
ated blue ribbon panel, the Massport/Mass 
Turnpike Finance Advisory Committee. The 
work of the Committee essentially focused 
on two questions: 


1. Is the current structure of paying for the 
Central Artery/Tunnel Project fair and 
equitable? 


2. If not, what actions should be contem- 
plated to make the structure fairer? 


The Committee found that the funding and 
toll structure used to finance the Central 
Artery Project is somewhat inequitable, with 
certain defined MetroWest commuters bear- 
ing disproportionate costs, while others (cer- 
tain north/south commuters) receive benefits 


$268,900,000 
39% @ Transp. Infrastructure Fund 


@ Federal Reimbursement 
' State Share 


that outweigh their contributions. The com- 
mittee, however, noted that this situation 
probably exists in many other state pro- 
grams. 


The Committee had several recommenda- 
tions to make the Artery payment structure 
more equitable. General themes from these 
recommendations include: non-toll revenues 
(advertising, air rights, etc.) should be maxi- 
mized and non-operating costs reduced 
where appropriate, including options that 
might require legislative action (liability pro- 
tection, self-insurance, etc.); consideration 
should be given to refinancing the debt asso- 
ciated with the western cost center and 
using excess revenues to fund MHS costs; 
the Legislature should examine ways to 
ensure that toll payers do not fund any 
maintenance costs of the non-tolled portion 
of the Project; MassPike should not take on 


FIGURE 13-16 
MassPike Operating Expenses — FY 2004 
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any new commitments and should reconsider 
some of its commitments to non-core pro- 
grams, such as its tourism grant program; and 
additional study should be done on other 
financing options. 


A Note on Future Federal Funding 


As mentioned earlier, TEA-21 has been 
extended by Congress pending completion of 
the next multi-year transportation authoriza- 
tion act. There are at least three competing 
versions of the next authorization and, at 
this point, no one can predict with any 
accuracy the final makeup of the legislation. 
However, the U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation estimates that, under the legisla- 
tion proposed by the Bush Administration 
(so-called SAFETEA), Massachusetts would 
receive approximately $2.9 billion in the 
“core” highway programs (including Mini- 
mum Guarantee funds) and approximately 
$1.3 billion in formula transit funds over a 
six-year period. This level of highway fund- 
ing is approximately equal to the level 
received under TEA-21, when adjusted for 
inflation. A similar comparison cannot accu- 
rately be made for the transit program, due 
to the significant changes recommended to 
the core transit programs by SAFETEA and 
the resulting assumptions used by USDOT 
to come up with state-by-state estimates. 


Recent Innovations in State Financ- 
ing Options — District Improvement 
Financing 


The municipal relief package signed into law 
in August 2003 included an authorization for 
municipalities to use District Improvement 
Financing Program (DIF). DIF is a public 
financing alternative available to all cities 
and towns in the Commonwealth. It enables 
municipalities to fund public works, infra- 


structure, and development projects by allo- 
cating future, incremental tax revenues col- 
lected from a predefined district to pay proj- 
ect costs. 


The use of DIF is locally driven, but must be 
approved by the Economic Assistance Coor- 
dinating Council. The municipality must 
define the district and document a develop- 
ment program describing, among other 
things, how DIF will encourage increased 
residential, commercial and industrial activi- 
ty within the district. It must also detail the 
project improvements, financing plans, and 
community benefits. After local public hear- 
ings and approvals, the municipality must 
submit an application to the EACC for final 
approval prior to implementing the program. 


Under DIE public improvements in a desig- 
nated area are paid for using the projected 
increases in property tax revenues that are a 
likely result of the improvements. These pro- 
jected increases over initial levels (i.e., the 
increment of tax revenue) can be allocated 
to back a bond issuance. The method does 
not increase the tax rate in the designated 
area nor does it reduce the amount of taxes 
from the area that goes into other funds. It 
uses only the incremental increase in tax 
revenues that results from the increased 
value of properties in the designated area. 
Because an area expected to benefit from 
such improvements must be officially desig- 
nated, DIF is appropriate for site-specific 
infrastructure projects such as road or transit 
improvements. Nationwide, tax increment 
financing has typically, though not exclu- 
sively, been used for redevelopment projects 
in which property values would not be 
expected to increase in the absence of the 
public improvements. 


Under DIK the municipal investment is 
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designed to stimulate private investment, 
which, in turn, increases the taxable value of 
property and generates the incremental 
taxes. Some of its primary advantages are: 


e No new taxes are levied, and the DIF 
does not reduce or redirect current prop- 
erty tax revenues. 


e Cities and towns are eligible to utilize 
this financing alternative without quali- 
fying as open-blighted, decadent, sub- 
standard, or economically impaired. 


¢ The DIF empowers municipalities to for- 
ward public purpose while assisting their 
private partners in accomplishing their 
goals. 


e Financing terms are negotiable and can 
be tailored to suit the situation. 


Prior to the passage of the DIF statute, Mass- 
achusetts differed from most states in that its 
existing tax increment financing statute did 
not permit a community to pledge future 
property tax receipts to secure bonds used to 
finance infrastructure. 


Transportation Finance Commission 


The 2004 transportation reform legislation 
established a special transportation finance 
commission to develop a comprehensive, 
multi-modal, long-range, transportation 
finance plan for the commonwealth. 


The commission has 13 members, including 
five gubernatorial appointees, three persons 
appointed by the Senate President, three 
persons appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, a representative of 
the Massachusetts Taxpayers Foundation, 
and a representative of the Massachusetts 
Business Roundtable. Each of the members 
has experience in one or more of the follow- 
ing fields: law or public policy, transporta- 


tion planning, and design and construction 
of transportation projects. 


The commission is charged with examining 
the transportation finance needs of the 
Commonwealth for the next 25 years as 
identified in the short and long-term trans- 
portation plans developed by EOT, the State 
Transportation Improvement Program, the 
Program for Mass Transportation, the capital 
investment programs of the MBTA, the 
regional transit authorities, MassPike and 
Massport, environmental mitigation agree- 
ments executed in connection with the Cen- 
tral Artery/Tunnel Project, and other trans- 
portation needs as identified by the 
commission. The commission is to consider 
all modes of transportation, including high- 
ways and roads, passenger rail and other pub- 
lic transportation, freight rail, aviation, ship- 
ping and water transportation. 


According to the legislation that created it, 
the commission is to examine the technical 
and financial feasibility of sustaining and 
expanding the public transit system and 
evaluate proposed transit projects based on 
their transportation, economic, and environ- 
mental benefits relative to costs. The com- 
mission is required to develop recommenda- 
tions on ways in which the MBTA may meet 
operational and capital improvement and 
reconstruction needs for the next 25 years, 
including recommendations regarding debt 
reduction, enhancing revenues derived from 
fares, establishing new incentives for public- 
private partnerships in the development of 
real property resources, and funding 
resources. 


The commission is also to examine the 
finances of the Regional Transit Authorities, 
including, but not limited to, examining 
state aid levels and the feasibility of moving 
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the RTAs from the current reimbursement 
form of funding to forward funding. The 
commission shall also identify areas where 
cost savings can be achieved across trans- 
portation agencies via consolidation, coordi- 
nation, and reorganization. 


Finally, the commission is legislatively 
directed to examine projected federal fund- 
ing, projected state funding, projected toll 
and fare revenue-based funding, debt financ- 
ing, and any other sources of projected fund- 
ing needed to finance the transportation 
needs identified by the commission and 
develop recommendations as to what fund- 
ing or finance measures the commonwealth 
or its transportation agencies may pursue to 
satisfy any unmet funding needs identified by 
the commission. The recommendations shall 
also include any recommendations for inter- 
agency agreements, consolidations, or merg- 
ers that will enable the Commonwealth to 
make the most effective use of its transporta- 
tion funding resources. The recommenda- 
tions of the commission must be designed to 
identify fair and equitable means of financ- 
ing transportation investments through 
taxes, tolls, fares and other user charges. 


The commission shall file an updated plan 
each year thereafter relative to identified 
transportation needs and identified funding 
sources, including a draft of any legislation 
required to implement its recommendations, 
in a report to the Governor, the Secretary of 
Transportation, and the Legislature. 


ACTION PLAN FOR FINANCING 
THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


It is axiomatic that public dollars must be 
wisely spent and that there are never enough 
to meet all needs. Massachusetts has benefit- 
ed from a widespread and bipartisan under- 
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standing that infrastructure is a good invest- 
ment. The newly created Transportation 
Finance Commission continues that tradi- 
tion. Massachusetts will need to leverage 
non-state funds (particularly federal) and 
make sure that every cost brings a substantial 
benefit. Accordingly, we intend to work with 
the Finance Commission on a Plan for 
Action that includes the following: 


We will continue to 


e Make maximum use of federal funds to 
increase the leverage benefits of state 


dollars. 


¢ Be one of the states that leads the nation 
in state and local funding for transit. 


e Work with other states to urge a high 
and reliable level of federal investment 
in transportation. 


¢ Seek to reduce the number of highway 
department personnel paid from bond 
accounts. 


e Expect major expansion projects to 
include significant non-state funding. 


e Work with the Congressional delegation 
on its efforts to secure adequate funding 
through the reauthorization of TEA-21. 


We will begin to 


e Encourage municipalities, developers, 
and other project proponents to become 
stakeholders contributing to the costs of 
beneficial projects. 


e Work with communities and the Execu- 
tive Office of Administration and 
Finance to diversify project funding by 
using tools such as District Improvement 
Financing. 
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This chapter lists and briefly describes those large transportation proj- 
ects that are deemed to have the highest priority for the Common- 
wealth’s transportation agencies. These projects exemplify what we are 
trying to promote throughout this long-range, multi-modal transporta- 
tion plan. They merit special attention. As do five brief introductory 
points. 


First, we have focused here on “mega” projects. We have defined 
“mega” projects as those that have a cost that exceeds, or are expected 
to exceed, one hundred percent of each of the Metropolitan Planning 
Organization’s annual regional target amount. They are not set forth in 
place of the day-to-day efforts that MassHighway, the MBTA or others 
are doing, particularly toward the system’s state of good repair; that 
work will continue apace. This chapter’s projects are notably costly, 
have significant regional impacts, can meet most if not all of the goals 
and objectives set forth in this document, and recognize and acknowl- 
edge the work done by the Metropolitan Planning Organizations, 
Regional Planning Agencies, and the Regional Competitive Councils 
over the past two years to identify key transportation projects. 


Second, bridges are not included here, though several would meet the 
“mega” project definition. MassHighway’s significantly expanded, $200 
million a year, program proposed in this plan will address our bridge 
issues. 


Third, we can’t “have ‘em all, and now.” Not all projects that everyone 
wants can be done in the next five years, or even ten or twenty years. 
Choices must be made in an environment of scarce or inadequate 
resources. We are in that environment today - and probably always will 
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be. When it comes to the demands for fixing 
what infrastructure we have, and the numer- 
ous demands for expansion of the current 
system, we will likely never have enough to 
do it all. We can, however, alter the situa- 
tion if we find better than expected results 
from the reauthorization of TEA-21, or if 
the fiscal situation on the state and federal 
levels should vastly improve, or if communi- 
ties are willing to participate through alter- 
native financing mechanisms on the local 
level, such as District Improvement Financ- 
ing, or other funding mechanisms. We can 
also increase our opportunities by improving 
our efficiency with new ways of doing busi- 
ness, such as construction reform and 
enhanced management rights at the MBTA. 
We must be as creative as possible. In addi- 
tion, the percentage that we choose to 
devote to “fix-it first” priorities will make a 
significant difference in available funding. 
Nevertheless, it is our job, together, to make 
decisions today regarding which projects 
should receive our highest attention now, 
based upon the best information we have 
now. This is what we have done in this 
chapter. 


Fourth, we will only succeed in advancing a 
common vision if we talk to one another. 
Only if you participate will we succeed in 
delivering the best modal and project choic- 
es. Over the last two years the Romney 
Administration, through the Executive 
Office of Transportation and its agencies, has 
worked with citizens and stakeholders to 
develop the policies that guide this plan and 
identify those projects that we should priori- 
tize. This outreach has been conducted 
through a number of different outlets that 
include the 2003 Regional Transportation 
Plans adopted by the state’s MPOs and the 
Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authori- 


ty’s 2003 Program for Mass Transportation. 
In 2004 the RCCs formed by Governor 
Romney also identified and recommended 
certain transportation projects that are 
intended to benefit the economy. The RCCs 
have been particularly effective in identify- 
ing projects in areas, such as aviation, that 
are not traditionally within regional plans. 
Many of the projects listed below are already 
included within the financially constrained 
long-range regional plans. We have listened. 


Finally, all of the Commonwealth’s citizens 
must benefit from improved transportation 
planning and that often means in how we 
allocate our resources. In this soon-to-be- 
post Big Dig era, we are extremely cognizant 
of the need to promote greater geographic 
equity in transportation planning and fund- 
ing decisions. The recently increased mini- 
mum Statewide Road and Bridge Program 
spending target from $400 million annually 
to $450 million annually, the time extension 
of this law (from 2005 to 2012), and the 
increase of Chapter 90 monies from $100 
million to $120 million a year are examples 
of the focus that Governor Romney and the 
Legislature have placed on promoting greater 
geographic equity. Therefore, unlike any 
other long-range transportation-planning 
document, we pledge support for key projects 
in each and every MPO region. We will not 
advance a plan that does not address issues 
statewide. It is hoped for and expected that 
this list will lead to further conversation 
about transportation equity so that trans- 
portation planners in all of the regions of the 
state will be in a position to advance the 
quality of life for all of the Commonwealth’s 
citizens. 


The following sections of this chapter 
include a description of each of the planning 
regions of the Commonwealth, coupled with 
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a list of communities within the region, a list 
of the projects identified for each region, 
and a map of each region. The maps pin- 
point each of the bridges within the region 
included within the five-year bridge 
improvement plan of MassHighway, as well 
as highway and transit projects slated for the 
region. 


As with all of the themes, programs, and 
policies contained in this document, we 
invite your input in this list of projects. We 
have worked hard to listen to you in the 
development of this list, but times and prior- 
ities do change. We must be flexible and 
open enough to change, as well. Neverthe- 
less, in the time given to us in the extraordi- 
narily long life cycle of almost all transporta- 
tion projects, we either advance the cause or 
we miss opportunities. Important projects 
either move a step closer to completion, or 
they languish. We believe that these projects 
exemplify the best we hope to advance. 
They are provided here as our clearest illus- 
tration of the vision that underlies this docu- 
ment, namely a statewide multi-modal trans- 
portation system that will improve our 
citizens’ quality of life by offering the neces- 
sity of enhanced mobility and the opportuni- 
ties of economic growth and a better-built 
environment. 
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WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


Berkshire—32 Communities 


Berkshire County is comprised of two cities 
(Pittsfield and North Adams) and thirty 
towns and has an area of 606,180 acres or 
947 square miles. In the 2000 Census, the 
regional population was approximately 
134,953 residents, nearly half of whom lived 
in the region’s two cities. The median house- 
hold income (2000 Census) was $39,047. 
The size of the regional labor force in 
December 2004 was 68,378. The unemploy- 
ment rate at the end of 2004 was 3.9%. 


The Berkshire County highway system con- 
sists of almost 2,000 miles of roadways, 10% 
of which are arterials carrying more than 
half of all vehicular traffic. The major high- 
ways are Routes 7 and 8 running north-south 
in the county. The Massachusetts Turnpike 
(I-90) carries interstate traffic east-west into 
and through the region. Public transporta- 
tion services are available through the Berk- 
shire Regional Transit Authority and which 
opened a new $10 million Intermodal Trans- 
portation Center in downtown Pittsfield in 
2004. The Pittsfield Airport provides corpo- 
rate and general aviation services. 


Recommended Projects in the Berk- 
shire Region: 
¢ Pittsfield Airport ($24m). This project 


will increase runway length and make 


Berkshire—32 Communities 


other associated safety improvements to 
allow aircraft to land in all weather con- 
ditions and permit corporate jets to fly 
non-stop to and from the west coast. The 
project was recommended by the RCC as 
key to the region’s efforts to attract busi- 
nesses interested in locating in the Berk- 
shires. 


East Street, Pittsfield ($3.2m). This proj- 
ect will widen a one-mile segment of 
East Street from two to four lanes to pro- 
vide a uniform cross-section and enhance 
pedestrian amenities. Improving this 
gateway into Pittsfield would enhance 
the City’s efforts to attract business to 
the William Stanley Industrial Park, the 
former General Electric property that is 
now a brownfield site and economic 
development area. 


Passing lanes on Route 8, Lanesborough 
($4.5m). The Regional Plan recommend- 
ed this project. It would improve traffic 
flow for both regional and local traffic by 
providing alternating passing lanes 
between Old State Road (near the Berk- 
shire Mall) and the Truck Weigh Station 
in Cheshire. The project will preserve 
safe shoulders for bicycling and will be 
coupled with improved access manage- 
ment strategies to preserve the long- 
range capacity of the corridor. 


Adams Florida Monterey Pittsfield Washington 
Alford Great Barrington Mount Washington Richmond West Stockbridge 
Becket Hancock New Ashford Sandisfield Williamstown 
Cheshire Hinsdale New Marlborough Savoy Windsor 
Clarksburg Lanesborough North Adams Sheffield 

Dalton Lee Otis Stockbridge 

Egremont Lenox Peru Tyringham 
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WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


Franklin Region—26 Communities 


The Franklin Region encompasses twenty- 
six towns and is the most rural region in 
Massachusetts, with a total 2000 population 
of 71,535 in its 725 square mile area. The 
municipalities of the Franklin Region range 
in size from the Town of Greenfield with a 
population of 18,168, to the Town of Mon- 
roe with a population of 93 (2000 census). 
There were 39,776 workers in the regional 
labor force in December 2004, at which time 
the unemployment rate was 3.6%. Median 
household income was $40,768 (2000 Cen- 


sus). 


Route 2 and Interstate 91 are the two main 
highway routes in the region. Both the 
Franklin Regional Transit Authority and the 
Greenfield-Montague Transit Authority pro- 
vide fixed-route bus operations and paratran- 
sit service within the region. The Franklin 
Region also has approximately 93 route 
miles of freight railroad, comprised of two 
north-south routes (the Guilford Rail System 
Connecticut River Main Line and the New 
England Central Palmer sub lines), an east- 
west Freight Main Route of Guilford Rail 
System, and an east-west-north-south con- 
nector in Deerfield. 


Franklin Region—26 Communities 


Ashfield Deerfield Heath 
Bernardston Erving Leverett 
Buckland Gill Leyden 
Charlemont Greenfield Monroe 
Colrain Hawley Montague 
Conway 


Recommended Projects in the 
Franklin Region: 


¢ Route 2 safety improvements ($20m). 
This project will make safety improve- 
ments (including installation of a median 
barrier, wider shoulders, improved geom- 
etry, and truck climbing lanes) to the 
major east-west arterial in the region. 
This project, which is a recommendation 
of the Regional Plan, is the final segment 
of a multi-year, multi-phased reconstruc- 
tion of Route 2. 


Franklin County Transit Center ($6m). 
This project was developed as a follow up 
to the Northern Tier transit initiative 
that began with a Congressional ear- 
mark. The project was recommended by 
the Regional Plan as a way to extend 
transit availability and by the RCC as a 
way to better link the region to its neigh- 
boring communities. 


Northern ITS (cost not available). This 
project would extend the I-91 ITS proj- 
ect to the Vermont border to provide a 
communication backbone for the region, 
with the potential through the Wiring 
Massachusetts Initiative to substantially 
improve broadband availability. The 
Regional Plan recommended more ITS 
in this region and the RCC identified 
this connection as a cornerstone infra- 
structure improvement necessary for 


regional economic development. 


New Salem Shutesbury 
Northfield Sunderland 
Orange Warwick 
Rowe Wendell 
Shelburne Whately 
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WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS Recommended Projects in the Pio- 
neer Valley Region: 


e 1-91 ITS (cost not available). This proj- 
ect would provide ITS capability along I- 
91 from the Connecticut border to Hat- 
filed and provide a communication 
backbone for the region, with the poten- 
tial through the Wiring Massachusetts 
Initiative to substantially improve broad- 
band availability. Supported by the 
Regional Plan and recommended by the 
RCC, this initiative has received a Con- 


Pioneer Valley—43 Communities 


The Pioneer Valley Region is located in the 
mid-western section of Massachusetts and 
covers 1,178 square miles, roughly the size of 
the state of Rhode Island. It is the second 
largest metropolitan area in Massachusetts 
and the fourth largest in New England, 
encompassing 43 communities within Ham- 
pden and Hampshire counties and over 
608,000 residents (2000 Census). In Decem- 
ber 2004 there were 307,285 workers in the eeicional ear 
regional labor force and the unemployment 

rate was 4.5%. Median household income Agawam, Route 5/57 ($10m). This proj- 
(2000 Census) was $42,908. ect involves the creation of direct access 
from the west end of the Connecticut 
River Bridge to Route 57 (westbound) a 
heavy traffic movement due to recent 


The Pioneer Valley Region is intersected by 
Interstate 90, the Massachusetts Turnpike, 
which runs east-west from Boston to the development in eouthenstApawam: THe 
New York border and beyond, and Interstate project was tecommended by both the 
91, running north-south from Connecticut Regional Plan and the RCC. 

to Vermont and beyond. The Pioneer Valley 
Transit Authority operates fixed-route bus 


UMass Multimodal Center ($10m). This 


service and provides paratransit service. project, which was recommended in the 
There are also several private carriers provid- Regional Plan, would create a bus hub 
ing service within and outside the region. for UMass and the Amherst area. The 
Airports in Chicopee and Westfield provide new facility will replace the “Old Bus 
service for corporate and general aviation. Garage” built in the early 1970s and will 


house the Regional Traveler Information 
Center and provide covered storage for 
transit vehicles. 


Pioneer Valley—43 Communities 


Agawam East Longmeadow Holyoke Pelham Ware 

Amherst Easthampton Huntington Plainfield Westfield 
Belchertown Goshen Longmeadow Russell Westhampton 
Blandford Granby Ludlow South Hadley West Springfield 
Brimfield Granville Middlefield Southampton Wilbraham 
Chester Hadley Monson Southwick Williamsburg 
Chesterfield Hampden Montgomery Springfield Worthington 
Chicopee Hatfield Northampton Tolland 

Cummington Holland Palmer Wales 
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CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 


Central Massachusetts Region—40 
Communities 


The Central Massachusetts Region is made 
up of the City of Worcester and the 39 sur- 
rounding towns of south-central Worcester 
County. It is a diverse region, extending 
from the urban core of Worcester, through 
the suburban neighborhoods of the nearby 
towns, to the rural fields and farms of the 
Brookfields, Hardwick, and New Braintree. 
In 2000, the region had 518,480 residents 
and a median household income of $47,949. 
In December 2004 there were 271,784 work- 
ers in the regional labor force and the unem- 
ployment rate was 4.7%. 


The region is a transportation crossroads for 
New England, located at the junction of four 
major interstate highways and three major 
railroads. A major freight rail operation is 
conducted east and west along main line 
tracks that traverse the region. The largest 
airport in the region is located in Worcester. 
Major bicycle and pedestrian facilities are 
being developed in the region, including the 
Blackstone Bikeway, which is planned to 
link Worcester to Providence, Rhode Island. 
The Worcester Regional Transit Authority 
operates fixed-route bus service and provides 
paratransit service. 


Central Massachusetts Region—40 Communities 


Recommended Projects in the 
Central Massachusetts Region: 


¢ Commuter rail improvements (cost not 
available). Increased commuter rail serv- 
ice to Worcester has been a top priority 
for the City and was recommended by 
the RCC. The MBTA has conducted 
several studies and is discussing feasibility 
and costs with CSX. The goal is to 
increase to 20 round trips a day. Expan- 
sion of this line should be coupled with 
capacity improvements at South Station. 


Blackstone Valley Bikeway ($20m). 
Envisioned as part of a larger bikeway 
system included in the Regional Plan, 
the Blackstone Valley Bikeway would 
provide 28 miles of trails from the Rhode 
Island line to Worcester. It has received 
several Congressional earmarks and is 
included in the Regional Plan. 


Route 146 Sutton/Millbury ($30m). This 
section of Route 146 (which contains 
the only traffic light between Providence 
and Worcester) presents significant safety 
and mobility concerns. The Regional 
Plan recommended that the situation be 
addressed and a study is now ongoing to 
identify a preferred alternative. 


Auburn Dudley Millbury Paxton Upton 

Barre East Brookfield Millville Princeton Uxbridge 

Berlin Grafton New Braintree Rutland Warren 
Blackstone Hardwick Northborough Shrewsbury Webster 
Boylston Holden Northbridge Southbridge Westborough 
Brookfield Hopedale North Brookfield Spencer West Boylston 
Charlton Leicester Oakham Sturbridge West Brookfield 
Douglas Mendon Oxford Sutton Worcester 
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CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 


Montachusett—22 Communities 


The Montachusett Region comprises 22 
communities, covering approximately 675 
square miles located in northern Worcester 
County and western Middlesex County. As 
of the 2000 Census, the region was home to 
228,000 residents. The region includes many 
rural areas, with industrial centers located in 
the three largest cities of Fitchburg, Gardner, 
and Leominster, as well as in the towns of 
Clinton, Ayer, and Athol. In December 
2004 there were 114,420 workers in the 
regional labor force and the unemployment 
rate was 5.5%. Median household income 


was $54,629 (2000 Census). 


Route 2 and Interstate 190 serve as the 
major highway routes within the Region. 
The Montachusett Area Regional Transit 
Authority operates fixed route bus service 
and provides paratransit service. The Massa- 
chusetts Bay Transportation Authority pro- 
vides commuter rail service to the region 
along the Fitchburg line. The largest airport 
serving the Montachusett region is the 
Fitchburg Municipal Airport, which handles 
approximately 460 flights a day on its two- 
runway system. 


Route 12 from Route 2 in Leominister to 
Bemis Road in Fitchburg. The project 
will improve intersections, provide 
shoulders and turning lanes, and install 
curbs and sidewalks in order to provide 
an improved gateway to Fitchburg. The 
RCC supported this project. 


Commuter rail improvements on the 
Fitchburg line (cost not available). The 
subject of several studies by the MBTA, 
the RCC recommended continued efforts 
to improve service on the Fitchburg line. 
This project would facilitate reverse 
commuting into the Fitchburg area, mak- 
ing the region a more attractive location 
for job growth. 


Route 2 Fitchburg/Leominster ($8m). 
Both the Regional Plan and the RCC 
identified this project as a priority 
because it would enhance safety by 
improving intersections while recon- 
structing and widening the road. 


Route 13, Leominster/Lunenburg 
($21m). The Regional Plan recommend- 
ed this project as a way to address both 
congestion and safety issues near the 
Route 2 interchange in Leominster, 
while improving the Route 13 corridor in 
Lunenburg. The project is also a recom- 


Recommended Projects in the ener de BOC: 
Montachusett Region: 
¢ Route 12 Improvements, Fitchburg 

($9m). This project would address con- 

gestion, safety, and aesthetic issues on 
Montachusett—22 Communities 
Ashburnham Fitchburg Lancaster Phillipston Templeton 
Ashby Gardner Leominster Royalston Townsend 
Athol Groton Lunenburg Shirley Westminster 
Ayer Harvard Petersham Sterling Winchendon 
Clinton Hubbardston 
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SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


Southeast—27 Communities 


The Southeastern Massachusetts Region 
encompasses 27 communities and is populat- 
ed by almost 600,000 residents (2000 Cen- 
sus). The region has a diverse industrial base 
that includes agriculture, fishing, manufac- 
turing, and high technology. The Southeast- 
ern Region is anchored by three major 
cities:-Fall River, New Bedford, and 
Taunton. In the 2000 Census, the region had 
a median household income of $54,596. As 
of December 2004 the labor force was com- 
prised of 308,496 workers and the unemploy- 
ment rate was 5.3%. 


Southeastern Massachusetts is well situated 
between Boston and Providence, Rhode 
Island and is served by major highways, rail 
service, ferry service to Martha’s Vineyard 
and Cuttyhunk, and an airport in New Bed- 
ford that provides corporate, charter, and 
general aviation services. Two major regional 
transit authorities provide extensive bus 
service, with the Southeastern Regional 
Transit Authority serving the New Bedford — 
Fall River area, and the Greater Attleboro- 
Taunton Regional Transit Authority serving 
the communities in the Attleboro - Taunton 
corridor. The MBTA’s commuter rail line 
provides frequent service to and from Boston 
with stations in South Attleboro, Attleboro, 
and Mansfield. 


Southeast—27 Communities 


Recommended Projects in the 
Southeast Massachusetts Region: 


¢ Commuter Rail to New Bedford and Fall 
River ($670m). While both capital and 
operating costs would be a challenge, the 
local studies now going forward are a 
model of the corridor studies that are 
recommended as a precursor to any 
major expansion project. The RCC rec- 
ommended the project. This project, as 
with several other expansion proposals, 
are prime candidates for corridor financ- 
ing mechanisms such as District 
Improvement Financing. Any such 
expansion of commuter rail service south 
of Boston should be coupled with an 
expansion of the tracks at South Station 
to add the necessary capacity. 


Taunton, Route 24, interchange with 
Route 140 ($7m). Recommended for 
improvement by both the Regional Plan 
and the RCC, long queues at this inter- 
change back-up onto Route 24. This 
compromises both traffic flow and safety. 


Route 18, New Bedford ($15m). This 
project facilitates downtown/waterfront 
pedestrian access through intersection 
upgrades, especially at Union Street and 
State Pier. The aesthetic quality of the 
roadway will be improved through the 
New Bedford Historic District while at 
the same time improving vehicular and 
pedestrian safety. 


Acushnet Fairhaven Marion Norton Seekonk 
Attleboro Fall River Mattapoisett Plainville Somerset 
Berkley Freetown Middleborough Raynham Swansea 
Carver Lakeville New Bedford Rehoboth Taunton 
Dartmouth Mansfield North Attleboro Rochester Wareham 
Dighton Westport 
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SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


Cape Cod—15 Communities 


The Cape Cod peninsula is approximately 
65 miles long and ranges in width from three 
miles in Truro to ten miles in Falmouth. 
Most of Cape Cod is separated from the 
mainland by the Cape Cod Canal, which 
bisects the Town of Bourne. Cape Cod is 
made up of 15 diverse communities, with a 
total year-round population of 222,230 resi- 
dents (2000 Census). On a given summer 
day, however, the number of people on the 
Cape typically exceeds 500,000. In the 2000 
Census the median household income for 
Cape Cod was $45,933. The total labor force 
at the end of 2004 was 112,825 workers and 
the unemployment rate was 5.3%. 


Cape Cod can be accessed by land, air, and 
water. The region is connected to mainland 
Massachusetts by two highway bridges, the 
Sagamore and the Bourne and one railroad 
bridge. Ferryboats offer service to and from 
Cape Cod and the islands of Nantucket and 
Martha’s Vineyard and the region has two 
airports, one in Hyannis and the other in 
Provincetown. The Cape Cod Regional 
Transit Authority provides access by bus to 
many parts of the Cape, and intercity buses 
provide frequent service to Boston, Provi- 
dence and New York. Cape Cod also has an 
extensive bike and pedestrian network, par- 
ticularly the 26-mile long Cape Cod Rail 
Trail. 


Cape Cod—15 Communities 


Barnstable Chatham Falmouth 
Bourne Dennis Harwich 
Brewster Eastham Mashpee 


Recommended Projects in the Cape 
Cod Region: 


¢ Route 132 ($9m). This project would 
add a travel lane in each direction to a 
two-mile segment of this roadway in 
Barnstable. Recommended by the 
Regional Plan, this gateway project 
would convert this section of Route 132 
into a boulevard with significant bicycle 
and pedestrian accommodations, as well 
as safety improvements and signal coor- 
dination. 


Cape Cod Regional Transit Authority 
maintenance facility and transfer centers 
($7m). Recommended by the RCC, 
these projects would significantly 
upgrade the reliability and availability of 
the Cape’s public transit system. These 
centers will function as regional and sub- 
regional transit hubs to help address the 
transportation impacts of the Cape’s 
tourism economy and provide greater 
mobility to visitors and residents. 


Bourne Rotary improvements. ($30m) 
The Bourne Rotary has consistently 
ranked among the top crash locations in 
the state and has both severe and chron- 
ic congestion. This issue is discussed in 
the Regional Plan and is the subject of 
an MassHighway planning study. 


Orleans Truro 
Provincetown Wellfleet 
Sandwich Yarmouth 
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SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


Martha’s Vineyard—7 Communities 


Martha’s Vineyard is the largest island off 
the southern coast of Massachusetts. Cover- 
ing nearly 55,000 acres, Martha’s Vineyard 
possesses a diverse natural landscape of shel- 
tered harbors, bays, and ponds, fringed by 
barrier beaches and fragile wetlands. The 
year-round residents of Martha’s Vineyard 
numbered 14,987 in 2000, but the island 
experiences a five-fold increase in popula- 
tion during warm-weather months. The size 
of the labor force also shows strong seasonal 
variations, with 14,134 workers in July 2004 
shrinking to 8,889 by December 2004. The 
unemployment rate is also affected, ranging 
in the past year from a low of 2.2% in Sep- 
tember 2004 to 5.3% by December. Median 
household income, according to the 2000 
Census, was $45,559. 


The Martha’s Vineyard Transit Authority 
provides year-round bus service island-wide 
with an increase in the number of routes 
during the peak seasons. There is also a sys- 
tem of bikeways throughout the island, 
which provide an additional alternative to 
automobiles. Both air and water transporta- 
tion provide access to Martha’s Vineyard 
from Hyannis, Nantucket, and New Bedford. 


Recommended Projects in the 
Martha’s Vineyard Region: 


¢ Replacement for MV Islander ($25m). 
Replacing this 65-year-old vessel is the 
highest priority of the Steamship 
Authority and was supported by the 
Martha’s Vineyard Regional Plan. 


Martha’s Vineyard—7 Communities 
Aquinnah Edgartown Oak Bluffs Tisbury West Tisbury 
Chilmark Gosnold 
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SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS Recommended Projects in the Nan- 


. tucket Region: 
Nantucket Island—1 Community 
e Transit Center at Airport (cost not avail- 


able). The Regional Plan recognized the 
need for the Nantucket Regional Transit 
Authority to have better transfer facili- 
ties. An opportunity to blend this need 
with Airport Terminal plans should be 
encouraged. 


In 2000, the year-round population of Nan- 
tucket was 9,520 residents. However, 
between July 4th and Labor Day the popula- 
tion of the island typically increases to 
50,000 people. In December 2004 there were 
5,763 workers in the labor force and the 
unemployment rate was 2.6%. Median 
household income was $55,522 (2000 Cen- 


sus). 


Water and air transportation are vital to pro- 
viding access to the island. Nantucket 
Memorial Airport provides direct year-round 
air links to Martha’s Vineyard, Hyannis, 
Boston and New York City. In the summer, 
air service expands to include Philadelphia, 
Washington DC, Manchester, and 
Portsmouth. The Wood’s Hole, Martha’s 
Vineyard, and Nantucket Steamship 
Authority is responsible for passenger, vehi- 
cle, and freight ferry services to and from 
Nantucket, as well as for licensing private 
carriers. There are eight major bike paths on 
the island, totaling 26 miles. Public trans- 
portation is provided by the Nantucket 
Regional Transit Authority, which has 
expanded from two routes to nine since its 
establishment in 1995. The NRTA now 
offers service during 150 days of the year and 
the NRTA has joined with local businesses 
to establish park-and-ride facilities. Bus-bike 
connections are facilitated by bicycle racks 
on NRTA vehicles and at bus stops. 


Nantucket Island—1 Community 
Nantucket 
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EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


Northern Middlesex—9 Communi- 
ties 


The Northern Middlesex Region, located in 
the northeastern part of Massachusetts bor- 
dering New Hampshire, is composed of the 
central city of Lowell and eight surrounding 
towns. In the 2000 Census, the population 
of the region was approximately 281,225 
persons. As of December 2004 there were 
164,156 workers in the regional labor force 
and the unemployment rate was 4.6%. 
Median household income was $53,060 
(2000 Census). 


Three major highways, Route 3, Interstate 
495 and Interstate 93, traverse the region, 
providing connection to the Route 128 belt 
(1-95), Metropolitan Boston, the Lawrence- 
Haverhill area, and other areas of eastern 
Massachusetts and southern New Hamp- 
shire. This highway system also provides 
access to Logan Airport to the south and 
Manchester Airport to the north. The Low- 
ell Regional Transit Authority provides fixed 
route bus service to 7,000 commuters daily 
with a 100% handicapped accessible fleet. 
The commuter rail system provides over 
twenty inbound and outbound trains daily 
between Lowell and Boston and carries 


10,000 riders daily. 


Recommended Projects in the 
Northern Middlesex Region: 


¢ Lowell Regional Transit Authority bus 
purchases ($9m). Back in 1992, the 
LRTA acquired 22 new lift-equipped 


Northern Middlesex—9 Communities 
Dracut Lowell 


Dunstable 


Billerica 
Chelmsford 


Pepperell 


fixed route motor buses. These vehicles 
have reached the end of their useful life. 
This purchase is recommended by the 
RTP and would be pursuant to a fleet 
replacement policy that recognizes the 
cost-effectiveness of smaller buses. 


Improvements to 1-495 (cost not avail- 
able). The majority of the section of 
Interstate 495 that runs through the 
region is congested at peak periods. 1-495 
functions as a major link both within the 
Commonwealth and to other states via 
direct connections to I-90, I-93, I-95, 
Route 2, and Route 3. With this critical 
role in inter-regional and interstate 
mobility, 1-495 provides a vital function 
in the movement of people and goods. 
The Regional Plan highlighted this corri- 
dor as one that needed further attention. 
Opportunities for strategic and multi- 
modal improvements may be identified 
in a study that MassHighway and the 
MPO are about to begin. A full range of 
alternatives, including interchange, high- 
way, and non-highway improvements as 
well as multimodal options, will be 
developed and analyzed as the study pro- 
gresses. A recommended plan of future 
transportation improvements (both 
short-term and long-term), based on the 
alternatives analysis, will be the end 
product of this study. 


Tewksbury Westford 


Tyngsborough 
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EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


Merrimack Valley—15 Communities 


The Merrimack Valley Region is located in 
the northeastern corner of the Common- 
wealth. The 2000 Census reported that 
318,556 people lived in the Merrimack Val- 
ley region, with the City of Lawrence con- 
taining 22.6% of the region’s population. As 
of December 2004 there were 158,792 work- 
ers in the regional labor force and the unem- 
ployment rate was 6.1%. Median household 
income was $55,180, according to the 2000 
Census. 


Interstate highways 93, 95 and 495 traverse 
the region, providing vehicular access north, 
south, and west. The Merrimack Valley 
Regional Transit Authority provides local 
fixed route and paratransit service through- 
out the region from a transportation hub in 
Lawrence. Two MBTA Commuter Rail Lines 
(The Haverhill Line and the 
Newburyport/Rockport Line) provide com- 
muter peak hour and off-peak services to the 
region. Additionally, Amtrak operates the 
Downeaster service between Portland, 
Maine and Boston along this Haverhill line 
with a stop at Haverhill Station. 


Recommended Projects in the Mer- 
rimack Valley Region: 


¢ Methuen Rotary (cost not available). 
Currently, routes 110 and 113 merge, tra- 
verse the Methuen Rotary, and then 
diverge one-half mile east and west of 
the rotary, exacerbating the congestion 
experienced by both regional and local 


Merrimack Valley—15 Communities 


Amesbury Georgetown Lawrence 
Andover Groveland Merrimac 
Boxford Haverhill Methuen 


traffic. The Regional Plan identified the 
rotary as a choke-point that needs 
improvement to assure a safe and effi- 
cient traffic flow. The MPO’s I-93 Corri- 
dor Study examined 7 alternatives for 
this location but did not recommend a 
preferred alternative. A new study will 
yield rotary-specific recommendations. 


Haverhill, Route 125 ($5m). Included in 
the Regional Plan, this project would 
reconstruct and improve South Main 
Street from Boston Road to the Basiliere 
Bridge with new and upgraded signals, 
full depth reconstruction, enhanced 
curbs and sidewalks, signage, and restora- 
tive landscaping. 


Haverhill Transit Center ($9m). The 
Regional Plan recommended this Transit 
Center, the origin of all MVRTA’s buses 
routes in Haverhill, as a way to make 
transit more widely and effectively avail- 
able. The improved facility will include 
additional bus bays to enhance MVRTA’s 
“pulse” scheduling system and the cre- 
ation of a pedestrian link from Washing- 
ton Square through the facility to the 
planned Riverwalk project along Wall 
Street. 


Newbury Rowley 
Salisbury 


West Newbury 


Newburyport 
North Andover 
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EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


Old Colony—15 Communities 


The Old Colony Region consists of fifteen 
communities located in southeastern Massa- 
chusetts. These communities consist of one 
city (Brockton) and fourteen towns. Accord- 
ing to the 2000 Census, the region had a 
population of 321,515, nearly 54% of whom 
lived in the communities of Brockton, Ply- 
mouth and Stoughton. Based on the 2000 
Census, the Old Colony region’s median 
household income was $58,269. The total 
labor force at the end of 2004 was 175,294 
workers and the unemployment rate was 


4.5%. 


Major highways in the region include Route 
3, Route 24, and Route 44. Public trans- 
portation services are operated by the Brock- 
ton Area Transit Authority (which recently 
expanded its Intermodal Transportation 
Center in downtown Brockton) and the 
Greater Attleboro-Taunton Regional Transit 
Authority. Intercity buses provide express 
service to Boston, and the MBTA’s 
Kingston/Plymouth and Middleborough 
commuter rail lines provide frequent service 
to Boston. Ridership is over 7,500 daily on 
the Kingston/Plymouth Line and over 9,900 
on the Middleborough/Lakeville Line. 


Recommended Projects in the Old 
Colony Region: 


¢ Downtown Brockton improvements 


($6.5m). Recommended by the RCC and 


the Regional Plan, these improvements 


Old Colony—15 Communities 


Abington Brockton Halifax 
Avon East Bridgewater Hanson 
Bridgewater Easton Kingston 


would help to revitalize Downtown 
Brockton while improving its circulation 
system by re-implementing two-way traf- 
fic, enhancing pedestrian facilities, and 
modifying on-street parking on many of 
the streets in the center of the city. 


BAT Bus Replacement ($21m). The 
Regional Plan recommended continued 
support for the Brockton Area Transit 
Authority’s bus replacement program. 
This project recommends purchasing 25 
new vehicles. 


Route 24 capacity enhancements (cost 
not available). Actions to be identified 
in the study suggested by the Regional 
Plan might present an opportunity to 
encourage Smart Growth. We would rec- 
ommend extensive analysis of the 
impacts of this project as well as prudent 
zoning changes to mitigate sprawl. This 
project, as with several other expansion 
proposals, are prime candidates for corri- 
dor financing mechanisms such as Dis- 
trict Improvement Financing. 


Central Square in West Bridgewater 
($8m). Capacity deficiencies, a high 
crash rate, and high truck volumes may 
warrant improvements at the intersec- 
tion of Routes 28 and Route 106 as well 
as reconstruction of Route 106 to the 
Easton town line, particularly if land use 
patterns can be enhanced at the same 
time. 


Pembroke* Stoughton* 
Plymouth West Bridgewater 
Plympton Whitman 


*These towns are also members of the Metropolitan Boston Region MPO. 
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EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


Metropolitan Boston—101 Commu- 


nities 


The Metropolitan Boston Region consists of 
101 cities and towns in eastern Massachu- 
setts encompassing approximately 1,405 
square miles. It makes up about 18% if the 
state’s land area; however, it has 48% of the 
state’s population. The region falls roughly 
within the twenty-mile radius extending 
from the city of Boston to the communities 
that abut Interstate 495. According to the 
2000 U.S. census, the Metropolitan Boston 
Region has a population of just over three 
million residents. The 101 communities that 
comprise the region are quite diverse, rang- 
ing from the relatively rural communities 


Metropolitan Boston—101 Communities 


Acton 
Arlington 
Ashland 
Bedford 
Bellingham 
Belmont 
Beverly 
Bolton 
Boston 
Boxborough 
Braintree 
Brookline 
Burlington 
Cambridge 
Canton 
Carlisle 
Chelsea 
Cohasset 
Concord 
Danvers 
Dedham 


Dover 
Duxbury 
Essex 
Everett 
Foxborough 
Framingham 
Franklin 
Gloucester 
Hamilton 
Hanover 
Hingham 
Holbrook 
Holliston 
Hopkinton 
Hudson 

Hull 

Ipswich 
Lexington 
Lincoln 
Littleton 


Lynn 
Lynnfield 
Malden 
Manchester 
Marblehead 
Marlborough 
Marshfield 
Maynard 
Medfield 
Medford 
Medway 
Melrose 
Middleton 
Milford 
Millis 
Milton 
Nahant 
Natick 
Needham 
Newton 


such as Essex and the suburban community 
of Nahant to the urban centers of Boston 
and Cambridge. In December 2004 there 
were 1,661,804 workers in the regional labor 
force and the unemployment rate was 3.4%. 
Median household income was $55,800 
(2000 Census). 


Recommended Projects in the Met- 
ropolitan Boston Region: 


e SIP Commitments ($769m). The Com- 
monwealth committed to a long list of 
transit projects in conjunction with 
approval for the Central Artery Tunnel 
Project. Most have been completed. 
Three are currently the subject of a pub- 


lic process being conducted by EOT and 
DEP. While EOT has asked that those 


Norfolk Stoughton* 
North Reading Stow 
Norwell Sudbury 
Norwood Swampscott 
Peabody Topsfield 
Pembroke* Wakefield 
Quincy Walpole 
Randolph Waltham 
Reading Watertown 
Revere Wayland 
Rockland Wellesley 
Rockport Wenham 
Salem Weston 
Saugus Westwood 
Scituate Weymouth 
Sharon Wilmington 
Sherborn Winchester 
Somerville Winthrop 
Southborough Woburn 
Stoneham Wrentham 


*These towns are also members of the Old Colony Region MPO. 
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projects (which were chosen without any 
public input) should be re-evaluated and 
that more effective substitutes should be 
considered, the air quality commitment 
stands and will be honored, but not nec- 
essarily through the three projects select- 
ed 15 years ago. These three projects 
consist of the following: Green Line to 
Medford Hillside ($461m); Blue Line — 
Red Line Connection ($237m); and 
Arborway Restoration ($71m). 


Silver Line HI ($756m). This phase of 
the Silver Line project would create an 
underground link between South Station 
and Boylston Street and connect the two 
phases that have already been built — 
namely Washington Street service and 
service to the Seaport District and Air- 
port. In February 2005, the MBTA was 
recommended for further funding at a 
level of 60% federal funds/ 40% non-fed- 
eral funds through the New Starts pro- 
gram. 


Interchanges of I-93 and I-95 at Canton 
and at Reading/Woburn ($52.5m). These 
interchanges were included in the 
Boston MPO’s long-range regional plan. 
The northern one is the fifth highest 
crash location and the busiest inter- 
change in the state. The southern one is 
the fifteenth highest crash location and 
experiences congestion that often backs 
up onto the mainline. Both are serious 
choke-points in our interstate system. 


Urban Ring Phases 1 and 2 ($982m). 
Creating an inner belt of transit, this 
project would start with increased bus 
service and progress to a BRT network. It 
would improve connections between 
minority neighborhoods and the medical 
and academic growth centers of Boston 


and Cambridge. The Commonwealth is 
supporting it for New Starts eligibility. 
This project, as with several other 
expansion proposals, are prime candi- 
dates for corridor financing mechanisms 
such as District Improvement Financing 


(DIF). 


Blue Line to Lynn ($314m). Recom- 
mended by both the Regional plan and 
the RCC, this project could revitalize 
Lynn and other North Shore communi- 
ties that were by-passed by the design of 
Route 128. The Commonwealth is seek- 
ing to qualify the project for the New 
Starts program, while also looking at 
interim solutions to enhance corridor 
service. 


Route 3 Add-A-Lane ($180m). This 
includes 4 interchanges on the State’s list 
of high crash locations. Congestion in 
the peak periods has led to regular use of 
the breakdown lane a travel lane 
between Weymouth and Hanover. The 
Regional Plan recognized that a growth 
management plan would be an important 
prerequisite to this project. We would 
recommend extensive analysis of the 
impacts of this project as well as prudent 
zoning changes to mitigate sprawl. This 
project, as with several other expansion 
proposals, is a prime candidate for corri- 
dor financing mechanisms such as Dis- 
trict Improvement Financing. 
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FUNDING THE FUTURE 


Is there a way to both maintain our trans- 
portation system and also improve it and 
expand it to meet the unmet needs of chang- 
ing and underserved populations as described 
in this document? Yes. If federal funding 
continues to be strong, if we continue to 
invest in maintaining and improving the 
existing transportation system, if we make 
sure that we understand and support the 
costs and benefits of expansion projects 
before we begin them, if we avoid waste and 
look for ways to be more efficient in deliver- 
ing services, and if the current pattern of 
state spending on transportation is expanded 
by private and local investment through 
strategies such as District Improvement 
Financing, then we can. 


Figures 14-1 and 14-2 illustrate one scenario 
for uses and sources of transportation fund- 
ing over the next two decades. 


The years between 2010 and 2025 will be 


particularly pivotal. While we will be paying 
for the Central Artery/Tunnel project for 
several years after it is completed, by 2014 
that debt will have been paid. If Silver Line 
III proceeds apace, it will be completed by 
2012 and Massachusetts will be well-posi- 
tioned to compete for Federal Transit 
Administration New Starts funding for 
another significant transit project. By 2015, 
a major portion of the “baby boom of 
bridges” will have passed and our asset man- 
agement systems will be able to guide us in 
rebalancing our needs. 


Over the next five years it will be important 
to address immediate needs and complete 
ongoing efforts: fix our bridges and finish 
megaprojects such as Route 146 and the 
Brightman Bridge; continue to offer more 
transit service and improve our transit sys- 
tems with improvements such as Automatic 
Fare Collection and cleaner buses; make our 
rail system, seaports, and airports more com- 
petitive; expand our pedestrian and bicycle 


FIGURE 14-1 
Uses of Transportation Funds, FY 2006-2025 
In Millions of 2005 Dollars 


id ke) (rea BY o 


FY 2006- 
Fix-It-First Reinvestment 2010 


FY 201 c FY 2016- FY 2021- 
2015 AAU) 2025 





Bridge Renovation 











and Replacement $1,240 $1,040 $1,000 $1,000 $4,280 
Roadway Megaprojects $279 $169 $197 $729 
ACO/SIP Commitments** $349 $420 - - $769 
Transit State of Good Repair $2,051 $2,045 $2,500 $2,500 $9,096 
Total Capital Investment $7,717 $7,177 $8,038 $7,852 $30,783 





* May not add due to rounding. 


** Assumes funding with state bond funds. 


*** Funding for major MBTA expansions—Fall River/New Bedford Commuter Rail, Urban Ring, Blue Line extension— 
is assumed to include Federal New Starts matching funds at 60% and a 10% corridor contribution. 
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FIGURE 14-2 
Sources of Transportation Funds, FY 2006-2025 
In Millions of 2005 Dollars 


FY 2006- FY 2011- FY 2016- FY 2021- 


yA 2015 YAN) 2025 Total 





Commonwealth Capital and 


Operating Budgets $2,474 $2,775 $2,574 $2,399 $10,221 
Corridor Contribution (e.g. DIF) - $33 $127 $120 $279 
BKeleINYolVica-CMe) mat late ky $7,717 $7,177 $8,038 $7,852 $30,783 


* May not add due to rounding. 
** Assuming no increase in federal highway or transit formula funds. 


options to support revived downtowns and to achieving satisfactory progress in meeting 
healthy travel choices. But over the next the needs of the existing system. We will 

five years we also need to prepare for the need to keep finding and adjusting that bal- 
decade that will follow. ance as projects and funding become clearer. 


This chapter has identified several high pri- 
ority megaprojects that can be funded 
between now and 2025. Construction of 
some of the large transit expansion projects 
will depend on federal funding from the New 
Starts program. Even with that federal 
source, those projects may need private or 
local District Improvement funding if they 
are to be built without compromising the 
need to keep the transportation system in a 
state of good repair. Other projects listed 
here, such as Route 3 South, present plan- 
ning challenges that will have to be met by 
local communities before firm funding deci- 
sions can be made. 


The timing of megaprojects projects will 
depend on strong local support—particularly 
for right- of-way decisions and zoning 
changes—good cost control, diverse funding 
sources, and strong local planning to secure 
the benefits that the projects offer. More- 
over, consistent with the Fix-It-First policy, 
the Commonwealth’s commitments to trans- 
portation expansion projects must be subject 
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CHAPTER 15 


i, oe 


Conclusions 


Transportation in Massachusetts is at a crossroads. For the first time in 
nearly two decades, the Central Artery/Tunnel project is no longer the 
centerpiece of the transportation agenda. We now have an opportunity 
to identify those transportation initiatives and projects that will define 
the next twenty-five years of statewide planning. We do so with aware- 
ness, however, of the complex and mutable relationships among trans- 
portation infrastructure, the natural and cultural environments, and 
economic growth. We also realize that factors outside the transportation 
network can profoundly influence transportation policy, including con- 
strained financial resources, the threat of terrorism, changed demo- 
graphics, and the availability and density of housing, jobs, and public 
services. The challenge before us, then, is to determine how transporta- 
tion strategies can work in concert with local and state policies on eco- 
nomic development, housing, land use, and open space preservation, 
together contributing to a healthy, sustainable, and prosperous future 
for the Commonwealth. 


The Romney Administration, in partnership with the Massachusetts 
Legislature, has made sustainability—the advancement of policies that 
protect the natural environment, support healthy communities, and 
promote economic prosperity in harmony with livability—a centerpiece 
of the agenda for the Commonwealth. By highlighting the interactions 
between transportation, land use, residential and commercial develop- 
ment, energy consumption, and environmental conservation, and by 
developing policies that are cross-supporting, we are helping to foster a 
new way of providing transportation in Massachusetts. 
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Transportation policy is one of the most 
important elements of the sustainability mis- 
sion of the Commonwealth, as transporta- 
tion infrastructure has an enormous influ- 
ence on community character, economic 
opportunity, regional connectivity, and the 
natural environment. The 
policies of the Romney 
Administration, 
including Fix-It- 
First and Commu- 
nities First, 
encourage plan- 
ning that 
strengthens the 
existing trans- 
portation net- 
work, respects 
local landscapes 
and community 
character, provides 
multiple transportation 
options, enhances inter- 
modal connections, and pro- 
















Trans- 

portation 

policy is one of 
the most impor- 
tant elements of the 
sustainability mission 
of the Commonwealth, 
as transportation infra- 
structure has an enor- 
mous influence on 
community character, 
(Toto atonal Come) 0) Xela ae lal 
ty, regional connec- 
tivity, and the nat- 
ural environ- 

ment. 


motes equity of investment across the Com- 
monwealth. 


The Romney Administration and the Legis- 
lature have also emphasized the streamlining 
of the internal processes of the Massachu- 
setts transportation agencies. An Act Restruc- 
turing the Transportation Systems of the Com- 
monwealth (Chapter 196 of the Acts of 
2004) initiated the reform of the transporta- 
tion agencies, introducing new inter-agency 
efficiencies and promoting cost-savings. 
While there is still work left to be done, the 
collaborative efforts of the Administration 
and the Legislature will produce better serv- 
ice-delivery and responsiveness to customers. 


In their efforts to develop a new way of 
doing business, the transportation agencies 


of the Commonwealth are presented with 
both challenges and opportunities. Since 
this document is intended to set the stage for 
a wide-ranging planning process, it is appro- 
priate to consider some of the major demo- 
graphic, economic, and cultural factors that 
will influence the implementation of trans- 
portation programs over the next several 
decades. We do so recognizing that available 
resources are always limited, but that the 
transportation priorities established now 
should support a future transportation net- 
work that will enhance our communities, 
provide our citizens with the transportation 
choices needed to live full lives, and afford 
our businesses the mobility they need to 
prosper. 


TRENDS 


The traditional New England landscape of 
small, interconnected communities built 
around village and town centers, although 
still strong throughout Massachusetts, is 
changing. Steadily increasing property values 
and expanding infrastructure are together 
encouraging some individuals and families to 
locate outside the areas of the Common- 
wealth that have historically been the most 
developed. This phenomenon makes it possi- 
ble for some families to purchase homes that 
would otherwise be unaffordable to them, 
but also generates sprawling growth patterns 


“gg 
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in which open space is lost to low-density 
residential development, existing infrastruc- 
ture is taxed by new demands, and travel 
times lengthen each year. Simultaneously, 
some citizens are opting for urban living, 
fueling a residential renaissance in places 
like Lowell, Brockton, Haverhill, and parts 
of Boston. The confluence of these two 
trends—one toward opy 

lower densities and a) Wis 
greater travel-times and > 
one toward higher den- - 
sities and more com- 
pact development— 
will define the 
environment within 
which transportation 
planners of the next 
several decades will work. 


Transportation choices are reduced when the 


historic development patterns that make 
walking, bicycling, and public transit viable 
options are modified. Many residents of the 
ex-urban communities of the Common- 
wealth find that driving, and often driving 
alone, is the only feasible way to get to their 
desired destinations. Massachusetts residents 
have historically had below-average rates of 
vehicle ownership but are now nearing the 
national average. Among other things, this 
suggests an opportunity to provide trans- 
portation options for those citizens of the 
Commonwealth who live beyond the reach 
of existing public transit services and in 
areas inhospitable to walking and bicycling. 
In addition, the need to provide transporta- 
tion alternatives for the young, the elderly, 
and those who either elect not to drive or 
are unable to drive is particularly great, rein- 
forcing the importance of land use and 
development patterns that invoke the tradi- 
tional New England community and thus 







make possible a range of transportation 
choices for all residents. 


The principles of sustainable development 
championed by the Romney Administration 
and the Legislature offer a guide for building 
and maintaining communities in which 
transportation choices can promote health 
and economic growth. 
By emphasizing the 
revitalization of exist- 
ing communities 
instead of the devel- 
opment of new areas, 
the sustainability 
agenda will help to 
create places that lend 
themselves to multiple 
forms of transporta- 
tion, invite multimodal trips, encourage job- 
creation, and provide choice. 


THE ROLE OF TRANSPORTATION 
DECISION-MAKING 


The transportation agencies have a vital role 
to play in promoting the principles of sus- 
tainability. Efforts to improve the efficiency 
of the existing transportation network— 
through new technologies, policies to pro- 
mote off-peak travel, and regular and proac- 
tive infrastructure maintenance—will 
become increasingly important in the next 
several decades. In addition, judicious 
increases in capacity, on both the highway 
and public transit systems, will be needed to 
meet increasing demand. In working to meet 
that demand, however, the transportation 
agencies must focus on the users of the trans- 
portation system—the residents, visitors, and 
businesses of the Commonwealth—and rec- 
ognize that the need for improved mobility is 
not abstract, but rather a tool to make it eas- 
ier for individuals to travel to work, to 
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home, to school, to shop, to worship, to visit 
with friends and family. Mobility makes it 
possible to meet the everyday needs of life. 
The transportation and land use policies of 
the Commonwealth must work in concert to 
support those needs in a sustainable and effi- 
cient way. 


As a tool for planning any transportation 
expansion and avoiding 
piecemeal “catch-up” 
investments, corridor man- 
agement studies—which 
require long-range, consen- 
sus-based planning for the 
future of a particular 
area—are a crucial compo- 
nent of effective statewide 
transportation planning. Corridor manage- 
ment studies make it possible to plan holisti- 
cally, incorporating not only transportation 
considerations but also those of economic 
development and land use, thereby reducing 
the risk of planning in a vacuum and 
increasing the chances that any major proj- 
ect will support the livability goals of the 
Commonwealth. 


Likewise, major infrastructure projects— 
large and costly projects typically funded 
outside regional funding allotments—require 
particularly thoughtful planning to antici- 
pate changes in local land use and demo- 
graphic patterns. As projects of regional 


importance, major infrastructure projects can 


influence land use and transportation in 
multiple communities, necessitating proac- 
tive planning and follow-through by local 
residents and officials from a wide area. Each 
major infrastructure project also involves a 
substantial investment of public resources, 
requiring that the transportation agencies 
ensure that any public funds are expended 


Likewise, major infrastructure 
projects—large and costly proj- 
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only on projects that offer significant bene- 
fits: 


Increasingly, the transportation agencies will 
be called on to provide and support viable 
public transit services in the suburban areas 
of the Commonwealth. Effective suburban 
transit presents many challenges, as the 
physical design of many newer suburban 
communities lack the com- 
pactness common to tran- 
sit-supportive urban areas. 
Nevertheless, suburban 
transit is of crucial impor- 
tance as a means to reduce 
the growth of congestion, 
improve air quality, and 
promote economic growth 
outside of our major cities. Those communi- 
ties currently not receiving transit service 
from either the MBTA or an RTA should be 
targeted for new transportation approaches, 
while land use strategies should be promoted 
to encourage compact patterns of communi- 
ty growth that will make suburban transit, as 
well as walking and bicycling, more viable 
over the long term. 


Likewise, the importance of creating viable 
networks for use by bicyclists, walkers, and 
others—particularly networks that connect 
pedestrians and bicyclists to transit facili- 
ties—are of increasing value for transporta- 
tion purposes. As Americans become more 
RST 
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aware of the connec- 
tion between trans- 
portation and health, 
the Commonwealth 
has a responsibility to 
provide its citizens 
with transportation 
facilities that allow for 
safe walking and bicy- 
cling. 


The mobility needs of freight carriers, 
although similar in many ways to the needs 
of the general public, require particular 
attention. The freight industry links Massa- 
chusetts to the rest of New England, Ameri- 
ca, and the world, and it is imperative that 
the Commonwealth address the transporta- 
tion needs of freight in order to remain com- 
petitive. The mobility needs of freight carri- 
ers should thus be viewed in the context of 
the Massachusetts economic agenda as a 
whole, pointing us towards the importance 
of multimodalism in freight. A multimodal 
environment for freight makes 
In use of rail corridors as a 
addition to cost-effective alterna- 
relceyUceliare 
facilities for mul- 
tiple modes, the 
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tive to roadways, 
underscoring the 
importance of pre- 
serving and pro- 
moting the viabili- 
ty of the rail system 
in the Common- 
wealth. 


In addition to provid- 
ing facilities for multiple 
modes, the transportation 
agencies have a responsibility to 
provide for a diverse population of differing 
ages, abilities, and economic status. Trans- 
portation services require tailoring to meet 





the needs of the young 
and the elderly, those 
with physical and 
mental disabilities, and 
those of varying 
income. This will 
require accommoda- 
tion of travel patterns 
outside the typical 
peak-hour patterns, 
thoughtful modifications to transit vehicles, 
stations, and policies, and a concerted effort 
to offer public transit services in those areas 
where they are most needed by the transit- 
dependent. To serve these important con- 
stituencies, public involvement should be 
enhanced and citizens of all communities 
included in transportation planning process- 
es. 


The transportation agencies have an addi- 
tional, crucial responsibility: keeping the 
transportation facilities of the Common- 
wealth safe from the threat of harm. Since 
September 11th, security has become a core 
element of the transportation mission, and 
the agencies of the Commonwealth work 
separately and in collaboration to develop 
programs intended to protect users, employ- 
ees, and infrastructure from danger. 


NEEDS AND RESOURCES 


The Fix-It-First policy of the Romney 
Administration emphasizes the importance 
of preserving and improving existing infra- 
structure before we elect to build or purchase 
new facilities. This policy is relevant for all 
of the transportation agencies, regardless of 
mode, and will provide a guide for the trans- 
portation investments of the next several 
decades. Even within the framework of the 
Fix-It-First policy, however, our needs are 
considerable if we are to keep pace with 
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transportation demand. These needs can 
only be addressed through an objective eval- 
uation of all transportation projects currently 
proposed for the Commonwealth. This is of 
particular importance for the bridges of the 
Commonwealth, many of which are in need 
of significant repair, and for the public tran- 
sit systems, which require increases in capac- 
ity and improvements to stations and vehi- 
cles. 


The transportation agencies have developed 
several important tools for evaluating Fix-It- 
First priorities, including the bridge and 
pavement management systems of 
MassHighway and the State of Good Repair 
model of the MBTA. The objective project 
evaluation criteria, first used in 2003, will 
also be of great importance in prioritizing 
projects targeted at future transportation 
needs. These tools allow the agencies to 
establish benchmarks, set annual goals, and 
monitor their progress towards those goals. 
More work remains to be done in this area, 
however. For example, the Regional Transit 
Agencies are now working to create their 
own State of Good Repair models. The 
sources of transportation data will also need 
to be improved in order to fully implement 
the criteria. 


The improved MPO model described in this 
document provides cities and towns with an 
opportunity to work as peers with regional 
and state officials in determining the trans- 
portation solutions appropriate for their 
region. To date, nine of the ten MPOs in the 
Commonwealth have been restructured to 
include local elected officials, and discus- 
sions are currently underway with the Berk- 
shire MPO to perform a similar restructur- 
ing. As the objective project evaluation 
criteria are refined, the role of the MPOs 
and their staff in identifying and prioritizing 


regional transportation projects will become 
all the more important, necessitating strong 
and effective MPOs. The Commonwealth is 
committed to collaborating with all of its 
regional partners to develop a transportation 
agenda that both responds to regional needs 
and reflects statewide priorities. 


It is of particular importance that the Com- 
monwealth make use of all of its available 
sources of transportation funding, particular- 
ly those—like the Transportation Enhance- 
ments and Congestion Mitigation and Air 
Quality Improvement programs—that are 
designed to support non-traditional trans- 
portation projects and programs and that can 
enhance the multimodal network of the 
Commonwealth. The Commonwealth is 
committed to increasing its use of Trans- 
portation Enhancement funds and all other 
sources of transportation funds available to 
it. 

The trends that influence demographic and 
growth patterns in the Commonwealth are 
multi-faceted, long-term, and in many cases 
not directly related to transportation plan- 
ning. At the same time, these trends have 
tremendous impact upon the transportation 
network, and the trends are themselves 
influenced by transportation decision-mak- 
ing. For these reasons, the transportation 
agencies of the Commonwealth have an 
interest in and an obligation to provide 
transportation choices statewide, while 
simultaneously encouraging development 
patterns that are more sustainable and con- 
centrated. To this end, the transportation 
agencies of the Commonwealth are commit- 
ted to undertaking a long-term, multimodal 
transportation planning process that will 
support the Massachusetts transportation 
agenda of the next several decades. 
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AFTERWORD 












Next Steps and 
Public Participation 


Following the release of A Framework for Thinking—A Plan for Action, 
the Executive Office of Transportation will undertake a statewide 
process to solicit public comment and secure broad public participation 
in the further development of the document. The goal of that process 
will be active involvement by members of the general public, elected 
officials, planning and transportation professionals, and interest and 
advocacy groups. The scope of the process will be statewide and will 
include public meetings, the development of a website for 
ze) the solicitation of public comments, and a variety of 


lowing the events around the state. 
release of A 
Framework for The further development of this document 


Thinking—A Plan for will include a discussion of how best to deal 
Action, the Executive with the major infrastructure projects cur- 
Office of Transporta- rently proposed for the Commonwealth, 
tion will undertake a some of which have been identified here. 
statewide process to In concert with our Metropolitan Planning 
Slee Me Oroanization partners, we will review the 
late secure broad guiding principles outlined in this docu- 
public participation ment and seek to apply those principles to 


ye further establish a formal and balanced approach to 
development of 


idatome (eau 
ment. 


major infrastructure projects, using the objec- 
tive evaluation criteria described in this docu- 
ment. The additional information gathered through 
the processes of public review and project evaluation will 
then be used to augment this document. 
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PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 


The development and articulation of 
statewide transportation policies require suf- 
ficient time and opportunity for maximum 
public participation by interested individuals 
and organizations. To that end, the Execu- 
tive Office of Transportation will initiate a 
process of public review and involvement to 
allow a wide range of viewpoints to be 
heard. The public participation process will 
include the following elements: 


e Engaging a public participation facilita- 
tor who will conduct all public outreach 
and ensure that the process is broad- 
based, inclusive, and comprehensive. 


¢ Open public meetings, to be publicized 
and conducted statewide, to invite par- 
ticipation from the broadest possible 
audience on the contents of the docu- 
ment. 


¢ Targeted forums to highlight particular 
areas of interest, including major infra- 
structure projects, environmental justice, 
suburban mobility, public transit expan- 
sion, bicyclist and pedestrian needs, and 
the role of transportation infrastructure 
in economic development. These events 
will likely include participation both by 
the general public and identified experts 
in the field. 


¢ The establishment of a statewide adviso- 
ry committee to support the transporta- 
tion agencies in the refinement of this 
document and the execution of the pub- 
lic participation program. 


¢ The creation of a website for the posting 
of materials related to this effort and the 
solicitation of public comments. 


The statewide conversation on transporta- 


tion to be initiated by the release of this 
draft document will be informed by the work 
of the Transportation Finance Commission, 
but will also depend upon the Metropolitan 
Planning Organizations that are ultimately 
responsible for programming federal trans- 
portation funds. Calling upon the members 
of the Metropolitan Planning Organizations, 
including the elected officials that now serve 
as members, we intend to develop a common 
understanding of the transportation priorities 
of the Commonwealth. Through this 
process, those major projects that will be 
advanced as state or regional priorities will 


be identified. 


The Executive Office of Transportation 
anticipates that the process of evaluating 
both public input and proposed major infra- 


structure projects will be completed by the 
end of 2005. 
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APPENDIX A 


An Expanded Description of the 
Massachusetts Transportation 
System 


This section expands on the information presented in Chapter 2 on the 
Commonwealth’s transportation system. Additional maps and statistics 
regarding various transportation system components are included. 


Figure A-1 shows a map of major highway routes. 


FIGURE A-1 
Major Highways in Massachusetts 


LEGEND 


=== Interstate highway 


=== Massachusetts Turnpike 
(toll road) 


—— Major arterial 
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FIGURE A-2 


Park and Ride Lot Locations Under State Agency Jurisdiction 
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MassHighway 
MassHighway 
MassHighway 
MassHighway 
MassHighway 
MassHighway 
MassHighway 
MassHighway 
MassHighway 
MassHighway 
MassHighway 
MassHighway 
MassHighway 


MassHighway, 
MBTA and 
MassPort 


Massport 
Massport 
Massport 
MTA 
MTA 
MTA 
MTA 
MTA 
MTA 
MTA 


Additional Park-and-Ride Lot Infor- 


mation 


There are presently 24 park-and-ride lots 
under the jurisdiction of MassHighway locat- 


Andover 
Barnstable 
Berlin 

Bourne 
Bridgewater 
Canton 
Charlemont 
Framingham 
Freetown 
Harwich 
Mattttapoisett 
Methuen 
Milton 

New Bedford 
Newburyport 
Pembroke 
Plymouth 
Plymouth 
Rockland 
Somerset 
Taunton 
Wareham 
West Bridgewater 


Woburn 
Braintree 
Framingham 
Peabody 
Auburn 
Framingham 
Ludlow 
Millbury 
Millbury 
Palmer 
Worcester 


1-93/Dascomb Road 

Route 132 @ Route 6, Exit 6 

Route 1-495/Route 62 

Route 3 @ rotary, Exit 1 

Route 24 Exit 15, @ Route 104 

1-93 Exit 2B, Route 138 

Route 2, west of Route 112 @ MHD Office 

Route 9 Flutie Pass-across from General Cinemas 
Route 24, Exit 10 @ Gramp Dean Road 

Route 6, Exit 10, Route 124 

1-195, Exit 19, Route 6 @ North Street 

Pelham Street, I-93, Exit 47 

1-93, Exit 11, Granite Avenue @ SE Expressway 
Route 140, exit 4 Mt Pleasant Street 

1-95, Exit 57, Route 113 

Route 3, Exit 12, Route 139 to Old Church Street 
Route 3, Exit 5, Long Pond Road 

Route 3 @ Route 44 Industrial Road/Commerce Way 
Route 3, Exit 14, Route 228 

1-95 Exit 4, Route 103 

Route 24 Exit 12, Route 140, Exit 11 (Galleria Mall) 
Route 25 Exit 1 (Maple Springs Road) 

Route 24 Exit 16, Route 106 


1-93, Exit 37C @ Anderson Regional Transportation 
Forbes Road, off Route 37 

Route 30 @ I-90 

Route 1, 164 Newbury Street 

MassPike exit 10 Toll Plaza 

Routes 9/Rte30 Eastbound side, west of Masspike exit12 
Masspike Exit 7, Centre Street (behind McDonalds) 
MassPike exit 10A, Route 146 across from Water Facility 
MassPike exit 11 Toll Plaza 

Masspike Exit 8, Route 32 (behind McDonalds) 
Masspike exit 11, Route122 (Grafton St.) 


78 
365 
50 
377 
60 
155 
75 
114 
33 
75 
80 
188 
200 
160 
460 
90 
250 
500 
450 
40 
180 
122 
153 


2400 
1,900 
650 
200 
128 
100 
43 
250 
150 
34 
90 


ed throughout the state. These lots provide 


approximately 4,720 parking spaces for com- 


muters. A new park-and-ride lot was recent- 
ly constructed in Methuen off I-93. Two new 
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FIGURE A-3 
Population Age Group Changes: 1990 and 2000, 2000 and 2020 


Covered Timber Truss Bridges in Massachusetts 





City/Town Constructed 
Conway Burkeville Bridge Built ca. 1869 
Colrain Arthur A. Smith Bridge Built 1870 
Sturbridge Vermont Bridge Built ca. 1874 
Hardwick/Ware Gilbertville Bridge Built 1886 
Charlemont Bissell Bridge Built 1951 
Pepperell Charles H. Waterous Bridge Built 1963 
Greenfield Green River Pumping Station Bridge Built 1972 
Sheffield New Upper Sheffield Bridge Built 1999 


Source: Massachusetts Highway Department 


park-and-ride lots are in development as part 
of the Route 3 North expansion project. A 
lot in Tyngsborough will be completed in 
Spring 2005, while a lot in Chelmsford is 
currently in the planning stages. Figure A-2 
lists major Park and Ride facilities. 


Covered Timber Through Truss 
Bridges 


Massachusetts has been called the cradle of 
covered bridge building in America. Well 
over a hundred covered timber truss spans 
have been built in the Commonwealth since 
Timothy Palmer’s 1792 open timber truss 
bridge at Amesbury was weather-boarded 
and roofed in 1810, making it Massachu- 
setts’s first “covered” bridge. Palmer and a 
succession of other famous Bay State bridge 
builders (including Captain Isaac Damon 
from Northampton, and William Howe and 
his partners from Springfield) erected 
impressive timber panel truss, or lattice truss 
bridges, some including timber arches com- 
bined with the trusses, across the Northeast 
in the nineteenth century. In the twentieth 
century, long after timber had been replaced 
by concrete and steel as the preferred materi- 
als for bridge construction, Massachusetts 
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experienced a modest revival of timber cov- 
ered bridge construction. Utilizing patented 
Timber Engineering Company (TECO) steel 
connectors, a handful of “Massachusetts 
modern” covered bridges were built in the 
1950s, ‘60s, and ‘70s as replacements for his- 
toric wooden bridges too dilapidated to be 
saved. Today, a handful of representatives of 
both the old and the new covered bridges of 
Massachusetts still stand, and are listed and 
described in Figure A-3. 


Conway - Burkeville Bridge 


The Burkeville Bridge is the oldest surviving 
covered bridge in Massachusetts. Its “multi- 
ple king-rod” panel truss design is a variant 
on the more traditional “multiple kingpost” 
truss type, utilizing paired iron rods rather 
than solid timber posts for its principal ten- 
sion members. It is believed to be unique in 
the Northeast in its forward-looking incor- 
poration of iron tension members into a tra- 
ditional timber truss, and it has been said to 
represent state of the art wooden bridge- 
building as practiced by knowledgeable local 
builders of its period. 


m 


Colrain - Arthur A. Smith Bridge 


This is the last surviving Burr arch-truss cov- 
ered bridge in Massachusetts. Originally 
erected further downstream, the bridge was 
moved to the Lyonsville Road crossing of the 
East Branch of the North River in 1896. 
The single-plank timber arches that sand- 
wich its multiple-kingpost trusses (forming 
the Burr arch-truss configuration) appear to 
have been in place from the start. A much 
heavier pair of nail-laminated plank arches 
was added inside the trusses to strengthen 
the bridge around 1930. 


Sturbridge - Vermont Bridge 


Originally erected in Dummerston, Vermont, 
the former “Taft Bridge” was dismantled, 
moved, and re-erected on the grounds of Old 
Sturbridge Village in 1952. It is a fine exam- 
ple of a single-web, single-chord, wooden- 
lattice truss. This patented 1820 design by 
Connecticut architect-builder Ithiel Town 
was popular across the country throughout 
the nineteenth century. 


Hardwick/Ware - Gilbertville Bridge 


The Gilbertville Bridge utilizes a heftier ver- 
sion of the Town lattice truss, using doubled 
chord members to increase the stiffness of 
the lattice trusses. Because two towns have 
always shared ownership of this bridge, it has 
often appeared in historic photographs with 
one half of the structure in better condition 
than the other. 


Charlemont - Bissell Bridge 


This bridge is the oldest of the surviving 
“Massachusetts moderns.” An important 
symbol of the Town of Charlemont, the 
bridge replaced a sagging lattice truss cov- 
ered bridge on this site in 1951. The new 
bridge uses the patented TECO split-ring 


and shear-plate connectors in timber trusses 
and its overall configuration follows a design 
originally patented by Col. Stephen H. Long 
in 1830. 


Pepperell - Charles H. Waterous 
Bridge 


Another “Massachusetts modern” covered 
bridge, this bridge utilizes TECO connectors 
(in addition to steel floor beams and numer- 
ous steel gusset plates) in a timber truss 
design that follows a nineteenth century 
Pratt truss layout. Like the Bissell Bridge, the 
Waterous Bridge replaced a beloved but 
decrepit historic lattice truss bridge, which 
had stood on the site since 1848. 


Greenfield - Green River Pumping 
Station Bridge 


Greenfield’s example of a “Massachusetts 
modern” covered bridge recreates a tradi- 
tional timber Howe truss design, adding only 
a handful of modern TECO connectors to 
strengthen its upper chords. The Pumping 
Station Bridge’s very deep eaves that shelter 
a sidewalk on the northerly side give the 
structure a distinctive profile. 


Sheffield - New Upper Sheffield 
Bridge 


The Commonwealth’s newest covered bridge 
was built to replace what was, at the time of 
its destruction by fire in 1994, Massachu- 
setts’s oldest timber truss bridge. Like its 
1830s predecessor, the modern Upper 
Sheffield Bridge is a double-chord, single- 
web lattice truss structure. It was designed to 
be as close to a reproduction of the historic 
original as modern engineering standards 
would allow. 
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FIGURE A-4 
2003 Regional Transit Agency Summary Information 


Regional Annual # of Fixed # of Fixed 


Transit Agency tCoKtadall e) Routes Route Vehicles 





BRTA 497,016 15 18 


CATA 276,876 4 20 


FRTA 34,095 4 6 


GMTA 160,133 7 6 


MTA 761,731 14 22 


MVRTA 1,490,417 25 31 


NRTA 288,350 8 17 


SRTA 1,738,101 26 66 


Source: Executive Office of Transportation 


Regional Transit Agencies 


Figure A-4 shows annual ridership, number 
of fixed routes, and the number of buses in 
the active fleet for each Regional Transit 


Authority. 
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FIGURE A-5 
Amtrak Passenger Rail Service 


=—— Northeast Corridor 
— Inland Route 
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Figure A-5 maps Amtrak’s passenger service Figure A-6 lists the annual ridership on the 
lines. intercity rail routes and number of daily 
round-trip trains by station. 
FIGURE A-6 


Intercity Rail Ridership 


Station Annual Ridership Number of Daily 
FY 2002 Round-Trip ie 


South Station (Boston) 952,947 
Back Bay (Boston) 245,425 


Framingham 3,268 





Amherst 9,501 1 


Pittsfield 3,108 1 





Total 1,893,897 48 
Source: Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authority 
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FIGURE A-7 
Private Intercity Bus Carriers 


Intrastate Service Service Area 


American Eagle Motor Coach New Bedford to Boston 









JBL Bus Lines Whitman, Weymouth to Boston 








Gulbankian’s Bus Lines Hudson, Marlboro to Boston 


ae Commuter Lines Methuen to Boston 


Interstate and Intrastate Service Service Area 





Bonanza Bus Lines Providence, Newport, Fall River, 
Falmouth to Boston ** 





Concord Trailways New Hampshire, Maine to Boston 





Greyhound Lines NYC, Springfield, Worcester to Boston 


The Coach Company Plaistow, Newburyport, Haverhill to Boston ** 


Source: Central Transportation Planning Staff 
*One bus daily from Fall River, one bus daily from Middleborough. 
** Providence and Newport are in Rhode Island; Dover, Plaistow, and Portsmouth are in New Hampshire. 


Figure A-7: Private Intercity Bus Carriers 
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FIGURE A-8 
Water Passenger Service Routes 
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Figure A-8: Water Passenger Service Routes 
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FIGURE A-9 
Massachusetts Airports 
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Figure A-9 displays Massachusetts Airports. 


FIGURE A-10 
2000 Massachusetts Commercial Service Airport Enplanements 


Commuter 
Tet EVare mynare Air taxi 
certificated certificated commuter Foreign Total 
Nig Xela air carriers air carriers Co) oY e-1 ke) cL os (1 enplanements 





General Edward 
Lawrence Logan 
International 11,525,398 737,311 688 1,350,110 13,613,507 





Barnstable Municipal- 
Boardman/Polando Field 0 115,188 90,718 0 205,906 


Martha's Vineyard , 66,189 741 0 71,150 


New Bedford Regional 22,831 51 0 22,882 





SOURCE: U.S. Department of Transportation, Federal Aviation Administration, Office of the Associate Administrator for 
Airports, CY 2000 Enplanement Activity at U.S. Commercial Service Airports, available at . 


Figure A-10 lists commercial service infor- 
mation for Massachusetts’ airports. 
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FIGURE A-11 
Freight Rail Carriers by Type 





Carrier Railroad Type Route Miles 


CSX Transportation Class | 455 





Providence & Worcester Railroad Company Regional 103 





Housatonic Railroad Company, Inc. Local 38 





New England Central Railroad, Inc. Local 54 





Quincy Bay Terminal Company Local 4 





Source: Executive Office of Transportation 


Truck Freight 


According to the Bureau of Transportation 
Statistics, in 2003 there were approximately 
25,383 commercial type vehicles and semi- 
trailers registered in Massachusetts for pri- 
vate or for-hire use. During 2002, over 1,500 
trucking established companies operated in 
Massachusetts employing over 16,000. 
According to BTS, in 1997, trucks shipped 
over $148 million in commodity value and 
over 114 million short tons. In terms of the 
modal split, trucking accounted for approxi- 
mately 64.5% by commodity value and 
91.5% by volume. The highest volume goods 
shipped were building materials, petroleum 
products, and processed foods, while the 
highest value goods shipped were electronic 
or office equipment, manufactured products, 
plastics, and textiles. 


Rail Freight 


Ten rail freight carriers operate service on 
more than 1,000 route miles throughout the 
Commonwealth. Figure A-11 lists Massachu- 
setts freight rail carriers. 
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FIGURE A-12 
Intermodal Freight Facilities 


Facility Modes Accommodated 


Massport Conley Terminal Water / Truck 


New Bedford / Fairhaven Harbor Water / Truck 


Salem Harbor Water / Rail / Truck 


Weymouth Fore River Water / Truck 





Hyannis MV&N Steamship Terminal Water / Truck 





Nantucket MV&N Steamship Terminal Water / Truck 





New Bedford Municipal Airport Air / Truck 





Nantucket Memorial Airport Air / Truck 






Westover Metropolitan Airport Air / Truck 


Hanscom Field Air / Truck 


Worcester P&W Railroad Wiser Avenue Yard Rail / Truck 


West Springfield CSX Yard Rail / Truck 


Beacon Park CSX Railroad Yard Rail / Truck 


Worcester TVT CSX Yard Rail / Truck 





Palmer Intermodal Terminal Rail / Truck 
SS 


Source: Massachusetts Office of Transportation Planning 
Intermodal Facilities 


Different modes of freight are often used in 
combination in order to achieve the delivery 
schedules and efficiencies required by users. 
Figure A-12 lists the most active Massachu- 
setts intermodal freight facilities and the 
modes accommodated in those facilities. 
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APPENDIX B 
o———————————— 


Regulatory Framework for 
Transportation Decision-Making 


Legislation, Regulations, and Executive 


Orders 


There has been a continual evolution in transportation planning and 
decision-making in response to changing issues, conditions, and values. 
This evolution reflects, in part, a greater understanding of the increas- 
ing diversity of transportation needs. This appendix summarizes federal 
and state laws and regulations that affect transportation planning, deci- 
sion-making, and implementation. 


The framework for decision-making is largely set by federal and state 
laws and regulations. It reflects many years of comprehensive trans- 
portation planning efforts on national, statewide, and regional levels, 
and it melds federal requirements and regulations as well as state execu- 
tive orders. Principal federal and state transportation laws and regula- 
tions include: 


¢ Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 

¢ Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century 

¢ Federal Rules for Statewide and Metropolitan Planning 

¢ Massachusetts Transportation Systems Restructuring Act of 2004 


¢ Minimum Expenditure Provisions for the Statewide Road and 
Bridge Program 


e Transit Commitments Related to the Central Artery/Tunnel Project 


FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS AND GUIDANCE 


The framework within which state- and local-level transportation deci- 
sion-making is done is heavily influenced by federal law, regulation, and 
guidance. The most important are described here. 
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ISTEA and TEA-21 


Federal transportation legislation has man- 
dated a cooperative approach to statewide 
and regional transportation planning as far 
back as 1962, when the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act required that highway planning be 
the product of a comprehensive process in 
each urban area. Since then, the United 
States Department of Transportation has 
only approved those highway and transit 
projects in urbanized areas where such proj- 
ects have been developed using the so-called 
“3C” planning process: continuing, in that 
constant reviews and modifications are 
needed to meet changing issues and objec- 
tives; comprehensive, in that the process must 
consider all modes of transportation, region- 
al development plans, and all land use, eco- 
nomic, social, and environmental impacts; 
and cooperative, in that an interactive rela- 
tionship among federal, state, regional, and 
local participants must be utilized to ensure 
that needs are met and policies are carried 
out by the states and local communities. 


Based on the “3C” process, the Intermodal 
Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 
1991 and its successor, the Transportation 
Equity Act for the 21st Century, introduced 
a mix of new and continuing programs that 
involve more extensive transportation sys- 
tems planning, programming, and manage- 
ment. The policies expressed in the legisla- 
tion are intended to develop a national 
intermodal transportation system that is eco- 
nomically efficient and environmentally 
sound, to provide the foundation for the 
nation to compete in the global economy, 
and to move people and goods in an efficient 
manner. These policies are implemented in 
part through the following planning and pro- 
gramming activities. 


Statewide and Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Rules (23 CFR 450.208-336 and 
49 CFR 613) 


The U.S. DOT promulgated two federal 
rules—the Statewide and Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Rule and the Management and the 
Monitoring Systems Interim Final Rule— 
that apply to all state transportation agen- 
cies, Metropolitan Planning Organizations 
serving urbanized areas, and publicly-operat- 
ed transit agencies. The planning rules 
established a two-tiered approach to trans- 
portation planning by creating parallel 
statewide and metropolitan planning 
requirements for public participation, coordi- 
nation of activities, essential factors to be 
considered in the planning process, and the 
development of transportation plans and 
programs. 


These rules translate federal transportation 
policies into specific requirements, as 
described below. 


Public Participation 


All statewide and metropolitan planning 
efforts are required to be conducted as part 
of a proactive and ongoing public participa- 
tion process. States and MPOs are required 
to provide complete public information, 
timely public notice, full public access to key 
decisions, and opportunities for early and 
continuing involvement, including a process 
for seeking out and considering the needs of 
those traditionally underserved by the exist- 
ing transportation system. Also, periodic 
reviews of the effectiveness of the public 
involvement process must be conducted. 
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Statewide Transportation Planning 
Process (23 CFR 450.206-—208) 


In accordance with federal requirements, 
each state carries out a comprehensive inter- 
modal transportation planning process that 
facilitates the efficient and economic move- 
ment of people and goods in all areas of the 
state. In general, the statewide transporta- 
tion planning process must include, at a 
minimum, means of data collection and 
analysis; coordination of activities with 
those of MPOs and other organizations; con- 
sideration of statewide planning factors; 
development of a statewide transportation 
plan and a statewide transportation improve- 
ment program; and coordination of activities 
with metropolitan planning processes. 


Statewide Transportation Improve- 
ment Program (23 CFR 450.216) 


The state is required to develop a Statewide 
Transportation Improvement Program that 
lists all transportation projects, across modes, 
proposed to receive federal funding for a 
period of at least three years. In Massachu- 
setts, the STIP is largely a consolidation of 
the 13 regional TIPs developed by the MPOs 
plus several statewide programs and expense 
categories. The STIP is required to conform 
to the State Implementation Plan for clean 
air; contain only projects consistent with 
statewide and regional transportation plans; 
be financially constrained by year; and con- 
tain all capital and non-capital projects that 
will utilize federal funds, as well as all other 
regionally significant projects. 


Metropolitan Transportation Plans 
(23 CFR 450.322) 


Each MPO is required to complete a metro- 
politan transportation plan, with a planning 
horizon of at least twenty years, that incor- 


porates both the guidelines in the planning 
rules and other metropolitan planning ele- 
ments, including estimations of future trans- 
portation demand. Each metropolitan trans- 
portation plan must be endorsed by the 
MPO and must be submitted to FHWA and 
FTA for approval. Metropolitan plans must 
be updated every three years in air quality 
non-attainment areas (such as Massachu- 
setts). Plans may also be updated intermit- 
tently at the discretion of the MPO. The 
projects, programs, and policies contained in 
the metropolitan plans must conform to the 
State Implementation Plan. 


Metropolitan Transportation 
Improvement Program (23 CFR 
450.324) 


Each MPO must develop a Transportation 
Improvement Program that lists all trans- 
portation projects proposed for federal fund- 
ing for a minimum period of three years. The 
TIP is required to conform to the SIP; con- 
tain only projects consistent with the region- 
al plan; be financially constrained by year; 
contain all capital and non-capital projects 
that will utilize federal highway and transit 
funds, as well as all other regionally signifi- 
cant projects; and for each project listed, 
include the following descriptive material: 


e Estimated project cost; 


e Amount of federal funds proposed to be 
obligated during each program year; and 


© Proposed category of federal funds and 
sources of non-federal funds for each pro- 
gram year. 


The TIP may be modified at any time con- 
sistent with MPO practice and through the 
use of established public involvement proce- 
dures. TIPs are reviewed and updated at least 
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once every two years. All of the regional 
TIPs developed by the MPOs are combined 
into the STIP. 


Unified Planning Work Program (23 
CFR 450.314) 


MPOs are also required to develop a Unified 
Planning Work Program. The UPWP dis- 
cusses the planning priorities facing the met- 
ropolitan planning area and describes all 
metropolitan transportation planning and 
related air quality activities anticipated to 
occur within the area during the next one- 
or two-year period, regardless of funding 
source or agency conducting such activities. 
The UPWP must describe who will perform 
the work, the schedule for completing it, and 
the products that will result. 


Research Program (23 USC 505) 


Federal State Planning and Research funds 
along with state matching funds are the 
source of monies for the SPR Part II 
Research Program. The federal guidelines for 
the SPR Program currently mandate use of 
25% of the annual SPR apportionment for 
research. Federal guidelines allow use of SPR 
funds for the following research activities: 
research, development, and technology 
transfer activities necessary in connection 
with the planning, design, construction, 
management, and maintenance of highway, 
public transportation, and intermodal trans- 
portation systems. 


Guidance for Special Transporta- 
tion Programs 


Several federally funded transportation pro- 
grams are intended to address particular 
transportation needs that fall outside of 
those typically addressed by traditional road, 
bridge, and transit programs. Such programs 


include Congestion Mitigation and Air 
Quality Improvement Program, the Trans- 
portation Enhancements Program, and the 
Scenic By-ways Program, among others. Fed- 
eral guidance has been developed to assist 
states, regional agencies, and municipalities 
to identify eligible projects. 


Management and Monitoring Sys- 
tems Rules (23 CFR 500 and 62; 49 
CFR 614) 


MPOs having populations of over 200,000 
are considered Transportation Management 
Areas and must develop and implement 
Congestion Management Systems. A man- 
agement system is defined as “...a systematic 
process, designed to assist decision-makers in 
selecting cost-effective strategies/actions to 
improve the efficiency and safety of, and 
protect the investment in, the nation’s infra- 
structure.” Management systems are intend- 
ed to monitor conditions and performance as 
well as aid in the development of project- 
and strategy-specific alternatives for address- 
ing various transportation needs that must 
be considered in the creation of metropoli- 
tan and statewide transportation plans and 
improvement programs. To ensure that the 
planning process allocates resources in the 
most effective and efficient manner, Massa- 
chusetts maintains a Pavement Management 
System and a Bridge Management System 
(known as PONTIS). These programs are 
described elsewhere in this document. 


Intelligent Transportation System 
Architecture—FHWA Rule and FTA 
Policy 

On April 8, 2001, FHWA and FTA acted to 
implement section 5206(e) of TEA-21, 
which requires transportation agencies to 
work toward regionally integrated trans- 
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portation systems. Implementation of 
Regional ITS Architecture is required by 
April 7, 2005 in those regions currently 
deploying ITS and within four years after the 
first ITS project advances to final design in 
all other regions. 


CHAPTER 196 OF THE ACTS OF 
2004 


An Act Restructuring the Transportation Sys- 
tems of the Commonwealth (Chapter 196 of 
the Acts of 2004) is an ambitious effort to 
streamline and improve the delivery of trans- 
portation programs and projects within the 
Commonwealth. Intended to encourage col- 
laboration and cost-savings among the trans- 
portation agencies, the reform legislation 
simplifies and enhances transportation deci- 
sion-making in Massachusetts by strengthen- 
ing the Executive Office of Transportation 
and increasing the institutional emphasis on 
multimodalism and coordination. The 
changes created by the legislation include: 


e Installing the Secretary of EOT as the 
chairman of the Massachusetts Aeronau- 
tics Commission, the chairman of the 
Massachusetts Turnpike Authority, and a 
member of the board of the Massachu- 
setts Port Authority (effective 2007). 


e Eliminating the Board of Commissioners 
of MassHighway and vesting the 
MassHighway Commissioner and the 
Secretary of EOT with its powers. 


e Transferring the Registry of Motor Vehi- 
cles to EOT. 


¢ Creating a Regional Transit Authority 
Council. 


¢ Requiring EOT, the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike Authority, MassHighway, the Mass- 
achusetts Aeronautics Commission, 


regional transit authorities, and the 
MBTA to identify areas in which 
resources can be shared in order to 
achieve financial savings. 


The reform legislation also required the 
development of a comprehensive and coordi- 
nated intermodal plan for the Common- 
wealth and the creation of a Transportation 
Finance Commission. The combined effect 
of these two initiatives will be to craft a new 
framework for the planning, funding, and 
implementation of transportation projects 
and programs in the Commonwealth. Under 
this framework, projects and programs will 
be objectively evaluated for both their trans- 
portation benefits and their overall impact 
on a variety of environmental factors. Pro- 
jects and programs will also be compared 
against an established transportation vision 
for the Commonwealth, for which the nec- 
essary resources will be calculated and iden- 
tified by the Finance Commission. The 
Finance Commission began its deliberations 
in October 2004, and it is expected to report 
results annually. 


$450 MILLION ANNUAL 
STATEWIDE ROAD AND BRIDGE 
PROGRAM 


MassHighway, in cooperation with the Mass- 
achusetts Division office of the Federal 
Highway Administration and the Common- 
wealth’s regional planning agencies, devel- 
oped a memorandum of understanding in 
2000 to assure a robust statewide road and 
bridge program, notwithstanding the 
resources devoted to the CA/T project. This 
MOU expressed Massachusetts’ commitment 
to define, develop, and oversee a balanced 
statewide program to include a sufficient 
number of advertised projects, exclusive of 
the Central Artery/Tunnel Project expendi- 
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tures, to result in a minimum expenditure of 
$400 million annually for construction activ- 
ities and related projects through fiscal year 
2005. This commitment was recently 
extended to cover the period from 2006 
through 2012 and was increased to $450 mil- 
lion annually through an Executive Order 
and the 2004 Transportation Bond Bill. 


TRANSIT COMMITMENTS RELATED 
TO THE CENTRAL ARTERY/TUNNEL 
PROJECT (310 CMR 7.36) 


The air quality permits for the Central 
Artery/Tunnel project in Boston included 
several transit system improvements and 
projects that the Commonwealth has under- 
taken, as described in an air quality regula- 
tion promulgated by the Department of 
Environmental Protection. Many of the 
projects have been completed, including: 


¢ Program for Mass Transportation (1993, 
2004) 


e Circumferential transit study and imple- 
mentation of bus connections linking 
existing radial transit lines 


¢ Purchase of 200 replacement buses 


e Andrew Station ADA Accessibility Pro- 


ject 
¢ New rolling stock for the Red Line 
e Lynn Central Square Station and Garage 


¢ North Station high platforms and new 
tracks 


e Lynn Transit Station Bus Terminal 
¢ South Station Bus Terminal 
¢ South Station Track #12 


¢ Commuter Rail extension from Ipswich 
to Newburyport 


¢ Old Colony Commuter Rail extensions 
to Plymouth and Middleborough 


¢ Commuter Rail extension from Framing- 
ham to Worcester, including the con- 
struction of four new stations (Ashland, 
Grafton, Southborough, and Westbor- 
ough) 


¢ Development of over 20,000 park-and- 
ride spaces 


e Silver Line Phase 1—Washington Street 
replacement service, Dudley Square to 
Downtown Crossing 


e Silver Line Phase 2—South Boston to 
South Station, construction completed, 
and full service begun through the Ted 
Williams Tunnel to Logan Airport by 
June 2005 


¢ MBTA bus service improvements to 
accommodate 12,000 additional peak 
period riders 


¢ Acquisition by the MBTA of 358 alter- 
native fuel buses, and construction of 
fueling and maintenance facilities to 
serve them 


¢ Retrofitting of diesel buses with emission 
control equipment such as catalytic con- 
verters and particulate traps 


e Expansion of the construction equipment 
retrofit program for the CA/T Project 


Progress is being made on several additional 
transit project commitments, including: 


¢ Blue Line platform lengthening and sta- 
tion modernization in order to accom- 
modate six-car trains (nine out of 10 sta- 
tions can currenty accommodate six-car 
trains). Aquarium Station and Airport 
Station have both been relocated as part 
of the CA/T Project. 
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¢ Greenbush Commuter Rail Line exten- 
sion from Braintree to Scituate (under 
construction) 


e Orange Line signal improvements and 
purchase of 18 additional cars 


¢ Promotion of the use of pre-emptive sig- 
nals to help buses and trolleys improve 
on-time performance 


e Extension of Commuter Rail service to 
TE Green Airport, in cooperation with 
the Rhode Island Department of Trans- 
portation 


¢ Implementation of a construction equip- 
ment emission control retrofit program 
for large MassHighway and MBTA fund- 


ed construction projects 


On January 26, 2005, the DEP and EOT 
executed an amendment to the Transit 
Commitments Administrative Consent 
Order. The purpose of this amendment was 
to address alleged non-compliance on the 
part of EOT for failing to meet certain Tran- 
sit Commitment deadlines. The ACO 
amendment addressed a number of schedul- 
ing and timeline conflicts that EOT faced on 
several projects. The following summarizes 
how these conflicts were addressed in the 


ACO: 


e Silver Line Service to the Airport —A 
new deadline of June 1, 2005 was estab- 
lished due to the schedule for delivery of 
Airport bus rapid transit vehicles as well 
as difficulties encountered by the MBTA 
in negotiating a service access agreement 
with MassPort. 


e Orange Line signal and headway 
improvements—While the MBTA has 
completed the signal improvements on 
the Orange Line to allow for improved 


frequencies, the MBTA was unable to 
add service to the peak period due to a 
lack of additional Orange Line vehicles. 
The MBTA determined that purchasing 
or converting 18 coaches was cost pro- 
hibitive as a stand-alone purchase, and as 
such, the MBTA will increase the 
Orange Line fleet size as part of an over- 
all new fleet purchase. To offset the loss 
of air quality benefits, the MBTA will 
purchase 85 additional emission-con- 
trolled diesel buses to run along the 
Orange Line corridor. 


¢ Blue Line Modernization—The deadline 
for platform lengthening and other work 
necessary to run six car trains was 
extended to December 31, 2006 due in 
part to the vehicle manufacturer’s inabil- 
ity to meet the delivery date as well as 
the MBTA’s inability to access certain 
private properties associated with State 
Street Station. 


e MHD Construction Retrofit 
Program—Starting on March 15, 2005, 
MassHighway will include a diesel retro- 
fit specification in its construction con- 
tracts. Contractors will be required to 
certify that all non-road diesel construc- 
tion equipment greater than 50 horse- 
power has been equipped with emission 
control devices. 


EOT agreed to pay a penalty of $100,000 
and also agreed, as a supplemental environ- 
mental project in lieu of the full penalty, to 
accelerate the status of three station 
improvement projects along the Fairmont 
Commuter Rail Line in Boston. The con- 
struction timeframe for Uphams Corner Sta- 
tion and Morton Street Station and the 
design of Four Corners Station are being 
accelerated. 
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EOT and DEP are exploring the advisability 
of changing the regulation that includes the 
following three projects: the restoration of 
the Arborway line, the construction of a 
connection between the Red and Blue Lines 
at Bowdoin station, and the extension of the 
Green Line into Medford. Such changes 
would need to be incorporated into the SIP 
as well as the regional transportation plans. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Two fundamentally important laws were 
enacted by Congress to ensure that histori- 
cally disadvantaged portions of the popula- 
tion, such as racial, ethnic, and religious 
minorities, women, and persons with disabil- 
ities, not be discriminated against regarding 
civil rights and access to jobs, housing, and 
transportation facilities: the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 and the Americans with Disabilities 
Act of 1990. 


Civil Rights Act (23 U.S.C. 324; 29 
U.S.C. 794) 


Statewide and metropolitan transportation 
planning must be consistent with Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Title VI pro- 
hibits discrimination on the basis of race, 
national origin, religion, ethnicity, or gender 
in the provision of transportation services 
and in the imposition of adverse impacts 
related to transportation projects. More 
recently, Executive Order 12898 (1994) 
expanded upon Title VI to require that all 
federal agencies identify and address any dis- 
proportionately high or adverse effects to 
human or environmental health in minority 
and low-income communities—including 
inter-related social and economic effects— 
caused by federally-funded programs, poli- 
cies, and activities. In reponse to Executive 


Order 12898, U.S. DOT issued the Final 


Order to Address Environmental Justice in 
Minority and Low-Income Populations in 1997. 
The Order requires that state-level trans- 
portation planning and programming activi- 
ties: 


¢ Include explicit consideration of the 
effects of transportation decisions on 
minority and low-income populations. 


¢ Gather, where relevant, appropriate and 
practical demographic information on 
the populations served or affected by 
transportation decisions. 


¢ Provide meaningful opportunities for 
public involvement by members of 
minority and low-income populations. 


e Mitigate or minimize any adverse impact 
on minority and low-income popula- 
tions. 


In the Commonwealth, state and regional 
transportation agencies have established 
Environmental Justice policies to ensure that 
minority and low-income populations 
receive appropriate consideration whenever 
transportation actions are contemplated and 
undertaken. In addition, the Commonwealth 
has developed Geographic Information Sys- 
tems maps for use in identifying Environ- 
mental Justice communities. These maps can 
assist transportation planners in visualizing 
the impact of transportation projects and 
programs on communities that have been 
identified as requiring Environmental Justice 
protections. 


Americans with Disabilities Act (42 
USC. 12107 et seq) 


The Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 
provides comprehensive civil rights protec- 
tion to individuals with disabilities regarding 
employment, public accommodations, state 
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and local government services, and telecom- 
munications. The purpose of the legislation 
is to: 


¢ Provide a clear and comprehensive 
national mandate for elimination of dis- 
crimination against individuals with dis- 
abilities; 

e Provide clear, strong, consistent, and 
enforceable standards addressing discrim- 
ination against individuals with disabili- 
ties; 


e Ensure that the federal government plays 
a central role in enforcing the stan-dards 


established in the Act on behalf of indi- 
viduals with disabilities; and 


¢ Invoke Congressional authority to 
address the major areas of discrimination 
faced by people with disabilities. 


49 CFR Part 37 - Transportation Services for 
People with Disabilities - outlines state and 
local roles in making services fully accessi- 
ble. For example, the MBTA has embarked 
on a comprehensive program to identify and 
make improvements to key transit station 
that make them fully accessible to persons 
with disabilities. In addition, the Massachu- 
setts Architectural Access Board has created 
accessibility design regulations currently 
employed in the design and restoration of all 
public facilities, including transportation 
facilities. 


ENVIRONMENTAL REQUIREMENTS 


Principal federal and state environmental 
laws and regulations that affect transporta- 
tion include: 


¢ National Environmental Policy Act 


¢ Massachusetts Environmental Policy Act 


e Federal Clean Air Act Amendments of 
1990 


e The 8-Hour Ozone Standard 


e State Implementation Plan Require- 
ments under the Clean Air Act 


¢ Federal Coastal Zone Management Act 
and Amendments 


National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969 (42 U.S.C. 4321 et seq) 


The National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969 enunciated for the first time a broad 
national policy to prevent or eliminate dam- 
age to the environment. NEPA requires all 
proponents of projects receiving federal 
money and/or exceeding certain thresholds 
regarding project size, scope, proponent, 
expected impacts, or other characteristics to 
determine the project’s impact on the natu- 
ral environment. This determination assures 
that appropriate and careful consideration is 
given to all environmental effects of pro- 
posed actions. 


Massachusetts Environmental Policy 
Act (MGL c. 30, ss. 61-2H) 


The Massachusetts Environmental Policy 
Act of 1972 requires all individuals, private 
entities, and state and municipal agencies to 
determine the impact on the natural envi- 
ronment of certain projects or activities that 
meet specific thresholds as identified under 
MEPA Regulations. Proponents of projects 
subject to MEPA must submit an Environ- 
mental Notification Form and, if required, 
an Environmental Impact Report to the Sec- 
retary of the Executive Office of Environ- 
mental Affairs. The EIR must identify all 
practicable means and measures to avoid or 
minimize the environmental impacts of the 
proposed project. MEPA often has more 
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stringent requirements than NEPA and typi- 
cally supersedes the NEPA requirements. 
The federal government, therefore, generally 
accepts a combination EIS/EIR instead of 
two separate documents. The entire MEPA 
process is required to be open to the public, 
ensuring that citizens are fully informed of 
decisions that may affect their environment 
and quality of life. 


The Clean Air Act Amendments of 
1990 (42 U.S.C. 7401 et seq, 40 CFR 
Parts 51 & 93) 


The Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990 
have had a dramatic effect on transportation 
planning and implementation. The Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, through promul- 
gation of a Federal Rule entitled “Air Quali- 
ty: Transportation Plans, Programs, and 
Projects; Federal or State Implementation 
Plan Conformity” (42 CFR Parts 51 and 93), 
requires transportation programs to conform 
to the State Implementation Plan, which is 
the state’s plan for improving air quality to 
meet the National Ambient Air Quality 
Standards. The SIP includes a wide array of 
strategies intended to help the state attain 
the standards, ranging from controls on dry 
cleaning processes, composition of house 
paint and many other consumer products, 
limits on power plant emissions, and vehicle 
inspection procedures. The strategies set 
allowable concentrations and exposure limits 
for various pollutants. Transportation pro- 
grams need to contribute toward the attain- 
ment and maintenance of the standards, 
which is accomplished through what is 
called the conformity process. 


Transportation conformity is a Clean Air 
Act requirement that ensures federally sup- 
ported highway and transit project activities 
are consistent with (“conform to”) a state’s 


air quality implementation plan (SIP). Con- 
formity requires that planned transportation 
activities do not cause new violations, wors- 
en existing violations, or delay timely attain- 
ment of an air quality standard. Conformity 
ensures that potential vehicle emission 
increases are considered and addressed as 
plans are developed for transportation proj- 
ects in areas with air quality challenges. In 
non-attainment or maintenance areas, 
MPOs and the U.S. DOT must make con- 
formity determinations on metropolitan 
plans and TIPs before they are adopted, 
approved, or accepted. 


The Eight-Hour Ozone Standard 


EPA recently adopted an 8-hour ozone stan- 
dard to replace the 1-hour standard. The 
new standard is violated if the three-year 
average of the fourth-highest 8-hour ozone 
concentration at any one monitor equals or 
exceeds 0.85 parts per million. On April 15, 
2004, the U.S. EPA announced the 8-hour 
ozone non-attainment area designations, 
which went into effect on June 15, 2004. All 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island, and parts of New Hampshire and 
Maine, are classified as being in non-attain- 
ment. Massachusetts has two moderate non- 
attainment area under the 8-hour ozone 
standard; the Boston-Lawrence-Worcester 
(Eastern Massachuetts) Area, and the 
Springfield (Western Massachusetts) Area. 
Concurrent with the designations, EPA 
announced that the 1-hour standard will be 
revoked June 15, 2005. Conformity determi- 
nations made under the 1-hour standard will 
lapse upon its revocation; therefore, 8-hour 
conformity determinations for metropolitan 
area transportation plans and TIPs must be 
in place by June 15, 2005 to avoid a con- 
formity lapse. 
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State Implementation Plan Require- 
ments 


The 1970 Clean Air Act and the 1990 CAA 
Amendments designated Eastern and West- 
ern Massachusetts areas as being “in non- 
attainment” (or not meeting the NAAQS) 
for the ozone standard. This non-attainment 
status required the Massachusetts DEP to 
submit to the U.S. Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency a State Implementation Plan 
that contains procedures and programs to 
monitor, control, maintain, and enforce 
compliance with the NAAQS. The Com- 
monwealth’s SIP commitments involve 
improvements to air quality and they are 
meant to reduce regional emissions through 
traffic management, and transit infrastruc- 
ture. The development of the Central 
Artery/Tunnel project prompted the creation 
of an extensive web of regulations to assure 
that air quality would not be adversely 
affected by its construction and operation. 
The Vent Certification regulation (310 
CMR 7.37) requires that an operating certi- 
fication be obtained within 12 months of 
completeion of the project showing adher- 
ence to air quality standards and DEP guide- 
lines. 


Specific programs in the SIP include the 
motor vehicle inspection and maintenance 
program, the use of cleaner gasoline, and 
transportation control measures. A TCM is a 
measure directed toward reducing emissions 
of air pollutants from transportation sources 
by improving traffic flow, alleviating conges- 
tion, or reducing vehicle use. TCMs were 
included in the SIP in submissions by DEP 
to EPA in 1979 and 1982 and as part of the 
approval of the CA/T Project in 1991. 
TCMs in the 1979 and 1982 SIP submissions 


include such actions as the construction of 


the Red Line from Quincy to Braintree, the 
establishment of the MBTA’s park-and-ride 
program, and the implementation of local 
parking freezes in Boston and Cambridge. 


Specific TCMs and other transportation- 
related measures in the SIP, incorporated in 
the Code of Massachusetts Regulations and 
administered by the Department of Environ- 
mental Protection, include: 


Parking Freezes (310 CMR 7.31-7.33) 


Upper limits on the number of commercial 
parking spaces in the central part of Boston, 
in the South Boston seaport area, in the 
park-and fly lots of East Boston, and on 
commercial and employee spaces at Logan 
International Airport were established in the 
1970s and have undergone minor changes 
since then. The City of Cambridge had also 
been placed under a parking freeze, but a 
comprehensive trip reduction program has 
replaced it. 


Rideshare Regulation (310 CMR 7.16) 


Many employers of 250 or more workers, and 
educational institutions having 1,000 or 
more employees and students combined, are 
subject to the requirements of the state 
rideshare regulation. For establishments 
affected by the regulation, a plan and pro- 
gram must be set up to accomplish trip 
reduction goals. Required steps include con- 
ducting surveys of current commuting pat- 
terns, identifying available commuting alter- 
natives (such as carpooling, vanpooling, 
public transit, and bicycling), setting goals 
for reducing drive-alone trips, offering 
options and incentives (such as on-site sales 
of transit passes, provision of preferential 
parking for those who carpool, and bicycle 
parking) designed to reduce drive-alone 
commuting trips, and reporting on results of 
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the program. 


Enhanced Inspection and Maintenance 
Program (310 CMR 60.00) 


The Massachusetts Enhanced Emission and 
Safety Test has been in effect since October 
1999 for all motor vehicles registered in the 
Commonwealth, including buses and trucks. 
The testing program is overseen jointly by 
the Registry of Motor Vehicles and DEP. In 
addition to extensive inspection of safety 
equipment, sophisticated testing of vehicle 
emissions is done in a way that attempts to 
replicate actual driving conditions. 


Anti-Idling Regulation (310 CMR 7.11) 


The engine of a motor vehicle may not be 
unnecessarily operated for a period of more 
than five minutes while the vehicle is 
stopped, with some exceptions during servic- 
ing of the engine, delivery of goods during 
which engine power is needed, and for asso- 
ciated power needs, such as refrigeration. 
Diesel powered locomotives generally may 
not idle for more than 30 minutes, and 
marine vessels and aircraft are prohibited 
from certain types of operation that cause 
excessive air pollution while stationary. 


High-Occupancy Vehicle Lanes (310 CMR 
#.3/) 


Under the High-Occupancy Vehicle regula- 
tion, state transportation agencies were 
required to conduct feasibility studies regard- 
ing the potential establishment or extension 
of HOV lanes in the following locations: 


@ On I-93 south of Boston between I-90 


and Route 3 in Braintree 


@ On I-90 between I-93 in Boston and I-95 
in Weston 


e Extension of the existing southbound I- 


93 north HOV lane to I-95 in Woburn, 
and 


¢ On [-93 northbound between the 
Charles River Crossing and I-95 in 
Woburn 


Based on these studies, it was determined 
that it was feasible to construct a contra-flow 
HOV lane on 1-93 south of Boston by utiliz- 
ing one of the off-peak lanes for peak direc- 
tion travel. The lane starts just north of the 
Braintree split and extends 5.4 miles north 
to a point just south of Columbia Road in 
Dorchester. The lane has been open for 
vehicles carrying two or more passengers 


since 1995. 


The southbound I-93 HOV lane extension 
northerly to Mystic Avenue in Medford was 
found to be feasible. The project was built, 
which resulted in doubling the length of the 
HOV lane. 


The regulation also prescribes performance 
standards of HOV lanes to assure that an 
advantage is maintained for users over gener- 
al purpose travel lanes. Performance reports 
are prepared by the Office of Transportation 
Planning and submitted regularly to DEP. 


Transportation Control Measures 
Related to the Central Artery/Tun- 
nel Project 


The transportation control measures submit- 
ted as part of CA/T project’s air quality miti- 
gation included transit system improve- 
ments, 20,000 additional park-and-ride 
spaces, and high-occupancy-vehicle facili- 
ties. 


An Administrative Consent Order signed by 
the Executive Office of Transportation and 
Construction and the Executive Office of 
Environmental Affairs on September 1, 
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2000, updated the status of the SIP-related 
projects included in 310 CMR 7.36 that 
were not yet completed. The ACO recon- 
ciles and adjusts dates of completion for 
these projects. 


The Office for Commonwealth Develop- 
ment, the Executive Office of Transporta- 
tion, and the Department of Environmental 
Protection are interested in reevaluating out- 
standing projects to ensure that any further 
investments fund the best regionally signifi- 
cant projects that meet air quality goals and 
requirements. The projects to be reevaluated 
are the Arborway Restoration, Blue Line 
Connection to the Red Line, and the Green 
Line Extension to West Medford. The 
Arborway Restoration is currently in the 
environmental review process, while both 
the Blue Line Connection to the Red Line 
and the Green Line Extension to West Med- 
ford are in the initial planning stages and are 
scheduled for completion in December 2011. 


As the Central Artery/Tunnel construction 
nears completion, the original transportation 
projects included in the SIP to meet the air 
quality goals of the region need to be reeval- 
uated. Critical to the success of this process 
will be the inclusion of a wide array of par- 
ticipants including affected MPOs, the pub- 
lic, and environmental and transportation 
agencies. The MPO process will be a central 
component of both public outreach and final 
decision-making. Engaging the public will be 
a key element of this effort, since it will help 
to define the transportation needs of the 
region. This outreach will build on the sig- 
nificant public processes associated with the 
MBTA’s Program for Mass Transportation 
and with the planning certification docu- 


ments of affected MPOs. 
Both DEP and EPA will be involved in this 


process in order to coordinate and move for- 
ward with the required regulatory changes 
which must occur in order to make this 
process successful. FHWA and FTA will also 
be involved to ensure that the final outcome 
will allow for a positive air quality conformi- 
ty approval at the end of this process. EOT 
will provide quarterly reports to the federal 
agencies to inform them of the progress to 
date. 


Implementation of the State Sus- 
tainability Program (Executive Order 
No. 438) 


The State Sustainability Program was estab- 
lished in 2000 by Executive Order No. 438, 
which requires state agencies to identify the 
environmental effects of project design, con- 
struction, and operations, and to promote 
efficient and cost-effective environmentally 
sustainable practices to address project 
impacts. The EOT and MassHighway partic- 
ipate in the State Sustainability Council. 


MassHighway tracks and reports annually on 
sustainability education and planning, ener- 
gy efficiency and greenhouse gas reductions, 
mercury and other toxic use reduction, solid 
waste management, environmentally prefer- 
able purchasing, water usage and conserva- 
tion efforts, vehicle equipment and use, and 
sustainable development/smart growth initia- 
tives. An annual review of internal policies, 
programs, and plans is conducted to ensure 
continuous improvement. 


Although only Executive branch agencies 
are subject to Executive Orders, both the 
MBTA and Massport participate in the State 
Sustainability Council’s meetings and related 
activities. 
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Implementation of the Clean State 
Program (Executive Order No. 350) 


MassHighway has developed an Environ- 
mental Management System in accordance 
with Executive Order No. 350 (the Clean 
State Program), which directed state agen- 
cies and authorities to develop action plans 
to comply with environmental laws and reg- 
ulations. The EMS facilitates a reduction of 
the environmental impacts of MassHighway 
activities, an increase in worker health and 
safety, and safeguarding of the environment. 


Specific program management areas that 
support environmental compliance and the 
EMS at MassHighway depot facilities are: 
hazardous waste, hazardous materials, tanks, 
water quality, solid waste, wetlands, asbestos, 
and Chapter 21E oil and hazardous materials 
release sites. An EMS manual was developed 
to provide information on emergency pre- 
paredness, standard operating procedure 
review and development, training, pollution 
prevention and environmental auditing. 
EMS applies to MassHighway project plan- 
ning, development, construction and main- 
tenance operations. 


Massport has an EMS in place both at 
Hanscom Field and Conley Container Ter- 
minal. In addition, an EMS is currently 
under development for the Tobin Bridge, 
and development of an EMS for Logan Air- 
port will begin in 2005. Each facility has an 
implementation team that is involved with 
the development of the EMS and an EMS 
leader from Massport’s Environmental Man- 
agement Unit who ensures that the EMS is 
implemented and maintained. A group of 
senior staff meets once a year per facility to 
discuss the status of the program and deter- 
mine if changes need to be made. Massport 
personnel in positions responsible for sus- 


tainability efforts are also members of groups 
outside of Massport, including the State Sus- 
tainability Council and OCD Sustainable 
Development Teams. 


Federal Coastal Zone Management 
Act and Amendments (16 U.S.C. 
1451 et. seq.) 


The federal Coastal Zone Management Act 
of 1972 and subsequent amendments provide 
coastal states with the opportunity and fund- 
ing to develop comprehensive management 
programs to review all proposed projects and 
actions that may affect coastal zones, regard- 
less of funding sources, for consistency with 
state coastal policies. EOEA’s Coastal Zone 
Management Unit reviews transportation 
projects within the established Massachu- 
setts Coastal Zone. In addition, projects out- 
side of the coastal zone with impacts that 
may affect the zone are also subject to 
review. 


ENERGY PLANNING 


Federal transportation legislation recognizes 
the relationship between energy use and 
transportation. In addition, other federal and 
state laws and regulations affect publicly 
owned vehicle fleets, as described in the fol- 
lowing section. 


The Massachusetts Green Fleet 
Regulation (310 CMR 7.45) 


In response to Executive Order 388 signed in 
June of 1996, the Department of Environ- 
mental Protection adopted the Massachu- 
setts Green Fleet regulation, which was 
modeled on the federal Energy Policy Act 
cited above. The Green Fleet regulation is 
more restrictive than the federal require- 
ments in that 10% of non-exempt new vehi- 
cles purchased by the state must be Zero- 
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Emission Vehicles. Several agencies have 
been discussing updating the Regulation to 
take account of recent technological devel- 
opments. 
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APPENDIX C 


Regional Plan Summaries 


The following pages contain the Regional Plan Summaries of: 
¢ Berkshire Region 
¢ Boston Region 
¢ Cape Cod Region 
¢ Central Massachusetts Region 
e Franklin Region 
¢ Martha’s Vineyard Region 
¢ Merrimack Valley Region 
¢ Montachusett Region 
e Nantucket Region 
¢ Northern Middlesex Region 
¢ Old Colony Region 
e Pioneer Valley Region 


¢ Southeastern Massachusetts Region 
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Massachusetts MPO Project Recommendations 
(Source: Regional Plans and Studies) 














MPO PROJECT COST SOURCE FINANCIAL 
CONSTRAINT? 

Berkshire Region MPO 
Widen East Street, Pittsfield from 2 to 4 lanes $3,200,000 RTP. FC 
Alternating passing lanes on Rte 8, Lanesborough $4,500,000 RTP FC 
I-90 full interchange at Exit 1 in West Stockbridge $17,200,000 RTP FC 
BRTA, Bus service every half hour during peak travel times $16,424,848 RTP FC 
BRTA, Additional express service on north-south routes $4,733,600 RTP FC 
BRTA, Extended Transit hours designed to serve second shift workers $12,172,160 RTP FC 
BRTA, Service on Sundays and holidays $3,465,000 RTP FC 
BRTA, New Circular route in Pittsfield $2,292,880 RTP FC 
BRTA, Route deviation $3,681,040 RTP FC 

Berkshire TOTAL, all projects $67,669,528 

Metropolitan Boston Region MPO 
Crosby Drive - Bedford $3,420,000 RTP FC 
Middlesex Turnpike - Bedford & Burlington $15,380,000 RTP FC 
Rte 128 - Peabody to Beverly $60,000,000 RTP FC 
East Boston Haul Road $12,000,000 RTP FC 
Rte 1A/Boardman St - East Boston $8,500,000 RTP. FC 
Rutherford Ave - Charlestown $67,800,000 RTP FC 
double stack initiative - Boston to Newton $20,000,000 RTP. FC 
I-93 / I-95 interchange - Canton $27,500,000 RTP FC 
I-95 NB/Dedham St ramp - Canton $3,000,000 RTP FC 
Concord Rotary $15,000,000 RTP FC 
Rte 2 / Crosby's Corner - Concord & Lincoln $12,600,000 RTP FC 
Rte 1/114 - Danvers & Peabody $40,000,000 RTP FC 
Telecom City Blvd - Malden/Medford/Everett $11,240,000 RTP FC 
Revere Beach Parkway - Everett & Medford $80,000,000 RTP FC 
Rte 126 / 135 grade separation - Framingham $50,000,000 RTP FC 
Rte 9 / 126 - Framingham $15,000,000 RTP FC 
double stack initiative - Framingham to Worcester $8,000,000 RTP FC 
Rte 53-Hanover $4,000,000 RTP FC 
Rte 53 / 228 - Hingham & Norwell $3,000,000 RTP FC 
Rte 128 - Lynnfield to Reading $50,000,000 RTP FC 
Rte 1 - Malden & Revere $33,600,000 RTP FC 
|-495 / 1-290/Rte 85 - Marlboro $28,000,000 RTP FC 
double stack initiative - Natick & Wellesley $20,000,000 RTP FC 
Needham St/Highland Ave - Newton & Needham $6,600,000 RTP FC 
Burgin Parkway - Quincy $18,000,000 RTP FC 
Quincy Ctr Concourse - Quincy $6,000,000 RTP FC 
I-93 /I-95 initiative - Reading & Woburn $25,000,000 RTP FC 
Mahoney Circle grade separation - Revere $25,000,000 RTP FC 
Rte 1/16 - Revere $3,900,000 RTP FC 
Rte 1A/ 16 - Revere $39,600,000 RTP FC 
Boston St - Salem $2,000,000 RTP FC 
Bridge St - Salem $3,000,000 RTP FC 
I-93 / Mystic Ave - Somerville $50,000,000 RTP FC 
Weymouth Naval Air Station access $74,700,000 RTP FC 
Rte 18 - Weymouth $16,000,000 RTP FC 
Rte 3 add-a-lane - Weymouth to Duxbury $180,000,000 RTP FC 
1-93 / Ballardvale St - Wilmington $15,000,000 RTP FC 
|-93/Rte 129 - Wilmington $15,000,000 RTP. FC 
New Boston St bridge - Woburn $2,000,000 RTP. FC 
Arborway restoration $71,000,000 RTP FC 
Blue Line-Red Line connector $237,000,000 RTP. FC 

Boston Region MPO (continued) 
Russia wharf ferry terminal $2,200,000 RTP FC 
Greenbush Commuter $340,000,000 RTP FC 
Medford Hillside Green Line $461 ,000,000 RTP FC 
Fairmount branch $35,000,000 RTP. FC 
Silver Line - Ill $756,000,000 RTP FC 
Urban Ring - phases 1 & 2 $982,000,000 RTP FC 
100 additional buses $81,000,000 RTP FC 
Assembly Sq - Orange Line $29,000,000 RTP FC 
Blue Line to Lynn $314,000,000 RTP FC 
Fenway Park Highway Improvements, Boston $26,000,000 RTP NFC 
Rte 1A/Chelsea St Bridge Connection $34,800,000 RTP NFC 
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Massachusetts MPO Project Recommendations 
(Source: Regional Plans and Studies) 























MPO PROJECT COST SOURCE FINANCIAL 
CONSTRAINT? 
Rte |-495/l-290/Rte 85 intersection improvements, Hudson&Marlborough $25,000,000 RTP NFC 
Rte 2 interchange, Littleton $10,000,000 RTP. NFC 
Essex Street conversion, Salem $2,000,000 RTP NFC 
Rte 1 capacity improvements Lynnfield, Peabody, Saugus no estimate available RTP NFC 
Rte 1A capacity improvements, Boston to Revere no estimate available RTP NFC 
Rte 2 capacity improvements, Acton to Lexington no estimate available RTP NFC 
Rte 2/16 capacity improvements, Arlington & Cambridge no estimate available RTP NFC 
Rte 24 capacity improvements, Randolph to Raynham no estimate available RTP NFC 
I-93 capacity improvements, Boston to Braintree no estimate available RTP NFC 
I-93 capacity improvements, Somerville to Woburn no estimate available RTP NFC 
I-95 capacity improvements, Canton to Foxborough no estimate available RTP NFC 
|-495 capacity improvements, Littleton to Wrentham no estimate available RTP NFC 
TOTAL, all listed projects $4,475,840,000 
Cape Cod MPO 
Sagamore Rotary Reconfiguration $35,000,000 RTP FC 
Hyannis ITC $3,000,000 RTP FC 
Park and Ride expansion $436,093 RTP FC 
Provincetown LTC $1,000,000 RTP FC 
Orleans LTC $1,000,000 RTP FC 
Upper Cape LTC $1,500,000 RTP FC 
Cape Cod Rail Trail, resurfacing, widening, extensions $11,000,000 RTP FC 
Rte 132 Blvd $7,500,000 RTP. FC 
Rte 28, MacArthur Boulevard improvements $10,000,000 RTP NFC 
Rte 6 interchange improvements $38,200,000 RTP NFC 
TOTAL, all listed projects $108,636,093 
Central Mass MPO 
Route 20 reconstruction, Auburn to Northborough $50,000,000 RTP FC 
Bikeway/trail network $50,000,000 RTP. FC 
Potential capacity additions (8 total) 1. Hartford Ave, Mendon/Bellingham 2. Rte $208,000,000 RTP FC 
146, Millbury Sutton 3. Holden Rte 122A Bypass 4. Southwest Worcester 
access 5. Regional arterials in Worcester 6. Rte 49 Spencer/Rutland 7. Rte 
122/140 Grafton 8. Rte 9 Shrewsbury/Westborough 
Relocation of Bus Garage/Maintenance Facility (for further study) $25,000,000 RTP FC 
Route 20 improvement, Northborough no estimate available RTP NFC 
Rte 122 to I-495 Corridor:Northbridge-Upton intersection improvements no estimate available RTP NFC 
Rte 16/Hartford Ave: Mendon & Bellingham capacity improvements no estimate available RTP NFC 
Rte 146 Sutton/Millbury improvements to make all limited access (under study) no estimate available RTP NFC 
Rte 16: Douglas, Uxbridge, Worcester geometric improvements (under study) no estimate available RTP NFC 
Worcester Region, Major arterial improvements (further study) no estimate available RTP NFC 
Holden/Rutland: I-190 connector/Rte 122A Bypass (further study) no estimate available RTP NFC 
Central Mass MPO (continued) 
Extension of Rte 49 north (further study) no estimate available RTP NFC 
Shrewsbury/Westborough: Rte 9 Corridor capacity improvements (further study) no estimate available RTP NFC 
TOTAL, all listed projects $333,000,000 
Franklin Region 
Route 2 - all $19,200,000 RTP FC 
Erving/Northfield, Rte 63 reconstruct $1,500,000 RTP. FC 
Canalside trail $300,000 RTP. FC 
Gill, Main Road reconstruction $3,000,000 RTP. NFC 
Montague, Greenfield Road reconstruction $4,000,000 RTP NFC 
Charlemont, Avery Brook Road reconstruction no estimate available RTP NFC 
Greenfield, Rte 2 (studies which will probably lead to projects) no estimate available RTP NFC 
Franklin County regional intermodal center $6,000,000 RTP NFC 
Montague, Amtrak services to point south no estimate available RTP NFC 
Rte 2 , ITS elements $1,000,000 RTP NFC 
TOTAL, all listed projects $35,000,000 
Merrimack Valley MPO 
Amesbury, reconstruction of Rte 110, 495 to 95 $3,180,000 RTP FC 
Andover, Burtt Rd extension $3,600,000 RTP. FC 
Lawrence, reconstruction of Rte 114, 495 to Waverly Rd $3,600,000 RTP FC 
Methuen, construct Connector Rd, Rte 113 and 110 no estimate available RTP FC 
Newburyport, access from I-95 to Hale St $4,560,000 RTP FC 
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Massachusetts MPO Project Recommendations 
(Source: Regional Plans and Studies) 














MPO PROJECT COST SOURCE FINANCIAL 
CONSTRAINT? 
Amesbury, reconstruction of Main Street no estimate available RTP NFC 
Amesbury, Elm St recon from High to Monroe St $3,000,000 RTP NFC 
Amesbury, Rte 110 recon (Rte 150 to Merril Rd) $3,180,000 RTP NFC 
Andover, Rte 28, Main Street recon (Wheeler to Shawsheen Riv) $3,000,000 RTP NFC 
Andover, Rte 28, road improvements (Shawsheen to I-495) $2,400,000 RTP NFC 
Haverhill, reconstruction of Rte 125 (South Main Street) $5,064,000 RTP NFC 
Lawrence, Rte 114 widening (N Andover TL to I-495) $3,600,000 RTP NFC 
Newburyport, Hale St reconstruction $2,520,000 RTP NFC 
Widen I-93 to eight lanes with 12' median shoulder, lane drop to NH $106,500,000 1-93 NFC 
I-93 Exit 43, create direct connection in SW quadrant $1,900,000 1-93 NFC 
1-93 Exit 48, Grade separation to remove weave $7,700,000 1-93 NFC 
I-93 Exit 44, create direct connection ramps NW and SE quadrants $41,200,000 1-93 NFC 
I-93 Exit 46, direct ramp connections $47,600,000 1-93 NFC 
I-93 Lowell Junction, study further for interchange justification $26,900,000 1-93 NFC 
1-93 Exit 42, SB and NB ramps, signalize $450,000 1-93 NFC 
1-93 Exit 46, signal improvements $450,000 1-93 NFC 
1-93 Exit 43, NB ramps, signalize $200,000 1-93 NFC 
1-93 Exit 43, extend acceleration lane $20,000 1-93 NFC 
Double track the Haverhill Line $157,900,000 1-93 NFC 
Replace Whitter Bridge (I-95 over Merrimack River) $132,000,000 NFC 
TOTAL, all listed projects $545,584,000 

Montachusett Region MPO 
Rte 2, Athol/Phillipston roadway widening $11,000,000 RTP 
Gardner, Timpany Blvd $1,100,000 RTP FC 
Groton, Main St $1,100,000 RTP FC 
Leominster, Merriam Ave $1,100,000 RTP FC 
MART, purchase 4 30' buses $1,100,000 RTP FC 
Leominster, Mechanic St $1,200,000 RTP FC 
MART, purchase 5 lift-equipped buses $1,500,000 RTP FC 

Montachusett MPO (continued) 
MART, purchase 5 buses $1,500,000 RTP FC 
Townsend, Rte 13 geometric and intersection reconstruction $1,512,500 RTP FC 
Leominster, Main St $1,650,000 RTP FC 
Townsend, Rte 13 geometric & intersection recon to NH SL $1,650,000 RTP FC 
MART, purchase 5. 35' buses $1,750,000 RTP FC 
Clinton, Main St $1,925,000 RTP FC 
Harvard, Ayer Rd $1,925,000 RTP FC 
Leominster, Central St $1,925,000 RTP FC 
MART, purchase 6 35' buses $2,000,000 RTP FC 
Groton, Boston Rd $2,750,000 RTP FC 
Templeton, Patriots Rd $2,750,000 RTP FC 
Townsend, Main St $3,025,000 RTP FC 
Lunenburg, Massachusetts Ave $3,300,000 RTP FC 
MART/MBTA increased commuter rail parking $3,952,000 RTP FC 
Fitchburg/Leominster, Rte 13 improvements $15,350,000 RTP FC 
regional bike/ped construction $26,597,590 RTP FC 
MART 5307 operating $88,987,820 RTP FC 
MART 5311 $20,383,140 RTP FC 
MART 5307 capital $34,917,000 RTP FC 
MART vans $1,870,550 RTP FC 
MART vehicles $1,500,000 RTP FC 

TOTAL, all listed projects $239,320,600 
Nantucket 
none 


Northern Middlesex MPO 





Billerica, Allen Road reconstruction $1,250,000 RTP FC 
Billerica, Yankee Doodle bike path design/construct $1,000,000 RTP FC 
Billerica, Rt 3A reconstruction $2,400,000 RTP FC 
Billerica, Salem Rd and Andover Rd signals improvements $1,600,000 RTP FC 
Billerica, Concord Rd recon Middlesex Turnp to Rte 3A $2,000,000 RTP FC 
Chelmsford, North Rd road and signals improvements $1,700,000 RTP FC 
Dracut, Lakeview Ave recon and signalization $2,000,000 RTP FC 
Dracut, Nashua Rd recon (Forest Ave to Oak Terr) $1,500,000 RTP FC 
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Massachusetts MPO Project Recommendations 
(Source: Regional Plans and Studies) 























MPO PROJECT COST SOURCE FINANCIAL 
CONSTRAINT? 
Dracut, Signal improvements at four locations $1,400,000 RTP FC 
Lowell, Revere, Elliot, Middlesex Sts reconstruct and return to 2-way $1,000,000 RTP FC 
Lowell, Middlesex and Wood St intersection improvements $1,200,000 RTP FC 
Lowell/Chelmsford, Lowell Connector resurface $2,500,000 RTP FC 
Lowell, Middle,Palmer,Shattuck Streets repair cobblestones $2,750,000 RTP FC 
Lowell, Western Canal walkway along Western Canal $1,300,000 RTP FC 
Lowell, Hamilton Canal Walkway along Hamilton Canal $1,800,000 RTP FC 
Tewksbury, Main and Shawsheen Streets intersection improvements $1,200,000 RTP FC 
Tewksbury, East Street reconstruction $3,400,000 RTP FC 
Tyngsborough, Pawtucket Blvd relocation $4,000,000 RTP FC 
Westford - Rte 225 relocation $2,500,000 RTP FC 
Westford, Rte110, Rte 225, Powers Rd intersection improvements $3,000,000 RTP FC 
Westford , |-495/Boston Rd signalize ramps $1,036,000 RTP FC 
Westford, Rte 110 traffic improvements, Tech Pk to Minot's Corner $1,500,000 RTP FC 
Billerica, design acquisition of Middlesex Canal $3,000,000 RTP FC 
Tewksbury, improvements identified in Rte 38 study $3,000,000 RTP FC 
N Chelmsford CRR Station $4,300,000 RTP FC 
Lowell, Construct new passenger waiting area & day care facility $3,500,000 RTP FC 
LRTA, Bus purchases $9,000,000 RTP FC 
Northern Middlesex MPO (continued) 
Study of I-495 from Rte 2 to I-95 (w/ Merrimack) recommendations no estimate available NFC 
Study of Rte 113 connector feasibility recommendations no estimate available NFC 
Feasibility study, Rourke Bridge & permanent river crossing no estimate available NFC 
TOTAL, all listed projects $64,836,000 
Old Colony MPO 
downtown Brockton improvements $6,500,000 RTP FC 
S Weymouth access improvements $3,000,000 RTP FC 
Plymouth bike trail $600,000 RTP FC 
Bridgewater bike network $153,150 RTP FC 
Bus replacement - paratransit $8,750,000 RTP FC 
Bus replacement $20,875,000 RTP FC 
Rte 24 capacity enhancements (recommended for study) no estimate available RTP NFC 
Rte 3 capacity enhancement, Rte 14 to Rte 44 (recommended for study) no estimate available RTP NFC 
Rte 3 capacity enhancement, Rte 18 to Rte 14 (recommended for study) no estimate available RTP NFC 
Rte 106 capacity enhancement no estimate available RTP NFC 
Avon, east-west capacity enhancement no estimate available RTP NFC 
West Bridgewater, Central Sq no estimate available RTP NFC 
TOTAL, all listed projects $39,878,150 
Pioneer Valley MPO 
Agawam - Rte 57 from Rte 187 to Southwick TL $28,000,000 RTP FC 
Agawam - South End bridge improvements $80,000,000 RTP FC 
Umass Multimodal Transfer Ctr, Amherst $10,000,000 RTP FC 
Hadley - Rte 9 widening, West St to Coolidge Bridge $2,200,000 RTP FC 
Holyoke - Elmwood bypass $24,000,000 RTP FC 
Holyoke - CanalWalk $6,500,000 RTP FC 
Northampton - Damon Rd $2,700,000 RTP FC 
Springfield - Parker St $9,000,000 RTP FC 
Springfield- Union Station redevelopment $24,820,000 RTP FC 
Westfield - Columbia Greenway RailTrail $8,000,000 RTP FC 
Commuter Rail- Springfield to New Haven $12,000,000 RTP FC 
Amherst - UMass Multimodal Transfer Center $10,000,000 RTP. FC 
Holyoke - Transfer Center $1,750,000 RTP FC 
Westfield - Downtown Intermodal Center $5,000,000 RTP FC 
Belchertown, Downtown Intermodal Ctr (further study) no estimate available RTP 
TOTAL, all listed projects $223,970,000 
Southeast Massachusetts MPO 
Attleboro, construction of Commerce Way $3,000,000 RTP FC 
Taunton, Replace or reconstruct Rte 24 interchange w/ Rte 140 $7,000,000 RTP FC 
Dartmouth, Widen Faunce Corner Rd bridge over I-195 and loop ramp $7,000,000 RTP FC 
Rte 24 upgraded to Interstate standards $84,000,000 RTP FC 
Rte 44 widening, remove Middleboro Rotary and double barrel $136,000,000 RTP FC 
Rte 79 Waterfront Boulevard, Fall River $25,000,000 RTP FC 
Rte 24 interchange, Freetown $25,000,000 RTP FC 
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Massachusetts MPO Project Recommendations 
(Source: Regional Plans and Studies) 





MPO PROJECT COST SOURCE FINANCIAL 
CONSTRAINT? 
Rte 106 underpass, Mansfield $12,000,000 RTP FC 
Rte 24 third lane from Rte 140 north to I-495 $50,000,000 RTP FC 
Commuter Rail extension to F River/N Bedford $670,000,000 RTP NFC 
TOTAL, all listed projects $1,019,000,000 


[ TOTAL, ALL PROJECTS $7,085,064,843 
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BERKSHIRE METROPOLITAN PLANNING ORGANIZATION 
REGIONAL TRANSPORTATION PLAN SUMMARY 


The Berkshire Metropolitan Planning Organization endorsed the regional plan on September 10, 2003. 

Its purpose is to ensure that various transportation projects are consistent with the area's overall 
development policies and are coordinated with one another to provide an effective transportation 
system that makes efficient use of available funds. The complete version of the plan is available at 
http: / / www.berkshireplanning.org /3/5/. 





The current membership of the Berkshire Metropolitan Planning Organization consists of the following 
ten state, regional, city and sub-regional officials or their alternates: 


Secretary of the Executive Office of Transportation; 

Commissioner of the Massachusetts Highway Department; 

Chair of the Berkshire Regional Planning Commission; 

Chair of the Berkshire Regional Transit Authority Advisory Board; 

Mayor of the City of Pittsfield; 

Mayor of the City of North Adams; 

Two selectman from the South County sub-region (Mount Washington, Egremont, Alford, West 
Stockbridge, Sheffield, Great Barrington, Stockbridge, New Marlborough, Monterey, Tyringham, 
Lee, Sandisfield, Otis, Becket); 

One selectman from the Central County sub-region (Richmond, Hancock, Lenox, Pittsfield, 
Lanesborough, Dalton, Washington, Hinsdale, Windsor, Peru); and 

One selectman from the North County sub-region (Williamstown, Clarksburg, Florida, North 
Adams, Adams, New Ashford, Cheshire, Savoy). 


REGIONAL PROFILE 


Berkshire County is comprised of two cities and thirty towns and has an area of 606,180 acres or 947 
square miles. Elevations range from 3,491 feet at Mount Greylock, the highest point in the State, to 594 
feet in Williamstown on the Hoosic River. Two main rivers drain the county, the Hoosic in the northand 
the Housatonic in the south. 


The 2000 United States Census recorded 134,953 persons living in Berkshire County, a decrease of 3.2 
percent from 1990. According to Census figures, Berkshire County has continued on a consistent 
downward population trend since 1970, losing almost 10% (-14,454) of its population. Nearly half of 
the regional population remains concentrated in its two cities, Pittsfield (45,793) and North Adams 
(14,681). The total minority population is approximately 8,000 (6%). 


The region’s three largest employers are Berkshire Medical Center based in Pittsfield, employing close to 
2,000, and General Dynamics Defense Systems and Williams College, each employing over 1,000. The 
county level estimate of per capita personal income (for 2001) was $31,363, the lowest income level in 
the state. The size of the regional labor force for 2002 was 69,027. The annual average unemployment 
rate for 2002 was 4.7% 


REGIONAL GOALS 


Over a period of time, transportation goals and objectives for the region have evolved from a number of 
efforts. There is generally widespread support and agreement for these goals and objectives. The 
primary goal is to provide for the safe, economical, efficient, and convenient movement of people and 
goods over a balanced multimodal transportation system compatible with the socio-economic and 
environmental characteristics of the region. Objectives for achieving this goal are to minimize traffic 
congestion; improve public safety; improve mobility within the region; improve access to areas outside 
the region; provide transportation improvements to meet commercial and industrial needs; provide 
transportation improvements to accommodate recreational traffic; to preserve scenic routes while 
minimizing conflicts between the dual function of roads to provide both mobility and access to property; 
and maintain a continuing transportation planning process. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 


Although the total population has declined in the region, transportation demands have grown. This is 
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due to increasesin total households, populationdispersal, and employment, all of which have increased 
despite the decrease in total population. 


Highways 

The Berkshire County highway system consists of almost 2,000 miles of roadways, 10% of which are 
arterials carrying more than half of all vehicular traffic. The major highways are Routes 7 and 8 running 
north-southin the county. The Massachusetts Turnpike(I-90) carries interstate traffic east-west into and 
through the region. 


It is estimated that the highway system served 532,000 vehicle trips per day in 1990 for a total of 
3,200,000 vehicle miles of travel per day. The vehicle trips typically are made 90% by automobiles 10% 
by trucks, and less than 1% by buses. The vehicle miles of travel consists of 85% autos, 15% trucks, and 
less than 1% buses. The highway system carried 700,000 passengers per day in 1990 for an average of 
6.0 miles per passenger trip. Problems with traffic flow occur primarily in the more densely developed 
communities such as Pittsfield, North Adams, Lee, Lenox, Adams, and Williamstown. 


Bridges 

There are over 400 bridges in the Berkshire Region, primarily distributed along the river valleys as well 
as along the railroads and the Massachusetts Turnpike. The bridges are inspected by the state at least 
once every two years. Substandard bridges are a deficiency in the transportation system that is 
noticeable throughout the region. Lack of maintenance has left many bridges in poor condition, 
particularly those previously owned by railroads. While more work needs to be done, much work of 
rehabilitating or replacing of structurally deficient or functionally obsolete bridges has already occurred. 
The Berkshire Region MetropolitanPlanning Organization and the Massachusetts Highway Department 
continue their aggressiveprogram of reducing the number of structurally deficient bridges in the Berkshire 
Region and throughout the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Currently, the Berkshire region’s bridges, 
at 11.2% structurally deficient and 13.8% functionally obsolete, rate better than the state’s bridges as 
a whole. 


Parking 

Adequate parking supply is very important in urban areas and town centers. The public perception of 
a lack of parking spaces contributes to the relocation of stores and offices out of the urban centers into 
outlying areas where there is ample land for free parking. This trend of business relocationconflicts with 
current efforts to revitalize existing downtowncenters and with regional growth policies and objectives. 


Pedestrians 

The pedestrian environment is also of concern in downtown centers, particularly as it relates to safety 
and ease of movement. Many pedestrian/ vehicular conflicts are found in built-up areas where a large 
number of pedestrians must cross heavily traveled streets. In addition, many heavily traveled streets 
do not have sidewalks, and pedestrians and joggers must use the street itself. These conflicts hinder 
auto and truck traffic as well as create safety problems for pedestrians. Pedestrian /vehicularconflicts 
are also a problem in residential neighborhoods where streets are used by vehicles to bypass more 
congested urban roadways. The Berkshire Region MPO recognizes the need for a pleasant, safe 
pedestrian environment and has provided a portion of its annual federal fund allotment for projects, 
which support this goal. 


Bikeways 

While extensive travel by bicycle is made difficult by many steep grades and often-inclement weather, 
this activity is popular for recreation as well as general transportation. The construction of the 
Ashuwillticook Rail Trail and recently completed extensions to this popular rail trail has provided 
residents and visitors alike with a safe and scenic route upon which to travel for work or pleasure. 
Building upon this successful bike trail, the region continues to identify locations to expand this bicycle 
trail / path network. 


Public Transit 

The bus transportation system in Berkshire County includes: local fixed route transit service serving 12 
communities from Williamstown to Great Barrington that is operated by the Berkshire Regional Transit 
Authority (BRTA), regularly scheduled intercity buses operated by several major bus companies, and 
school buses. The BRTA offers both fixed route and paratransit services to the Berkshire region. In 2004 
a $10 million Intermodal Transportation Center opened which provides passenger rail services, public 
transit bus services and parking in one convenient downtown Pittsfield location. 
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Annual ridership on fixed bus routes in fiscal year 2001 was 533,671 passenger trips. BRTA bus 
ridership has declined steadily from 1985 to 2000. Recently however,there are indications that ridership 
is slowly increasing. The major issues facing BRTA as well as most regional transit authorities in the 
Commonwealth, is the ability to continue providing a adequate level of transit service in an era of 
dwindling ridership, increasing operating costs and reductions in state/federal operating subsidies. 
Existing paratransit services are also threatened by possible cutbacks in federal transit subsidies. 


Rail 

Freight travels through the region on either of two rail corridors. The 33-mile main east-west line through 
Pittsfield, owned by CSX Transportation, carries 35 million gross tons per year. The other east-west rail 
corridor travels through Williamstown and North Adams and is operated by Guilford Rail Industries, 
formerly Boston and Maine. 


Intercity rail passenger service is provided daily by AMTRAK on its "Lakeshore Limited" route from 
Boston to Chicago through Pittsfield. While the service could be useful for trips to Boston for shopping 
or business, the schedule is such that one cannot reasonably expect to travel to Boston and return the 
same day. 


There has been interest in re-establishing rail passenger service to New York City. However, extensive 
studies to date have concluded that such service would not be viable because of insufficient ridership 
and the need for extensive public operating subsidies. A similar review of commuter rail service to 
Albany, New York is recommended for further study. 


Airports 

There are three airports in the County that provide generalaviation service (Pittsfield, North Adams and 
Great Barrington). Scheduled air service is available from Albany International Airport, approximately 
one hour to the west and from Bradley International Airport, located in Connecticut approximately an 
hour and a half to the southeast between Springfield and Hartford. 


FUTURE CONDITIONS AND PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 


The Berkshire Regional Planning Commission, as staff to the Berkshire Metropolitan Planning 
Organization, uses a state-of-the-art economic /demographicsimulationmodel to produce standardized 
population projections for Berkshire County that are used for all functional planning including 
transportation. As noted earlier, the Berkshire region has experienced population declines since 1970. 


Although the regional decline in population is expected to slow and then gradually rebound, 
transportation demands are expected to outpace population growth. Due to these expected increases 
in traffic, problems such as congestion, conflicts between pedestrians and vehicles, accidents, truck 
traffic, and vehicles using residential streets as short-cuts are expected to worsen. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND OTHER ISSUES 


Most forms of transportation produce air pollution. Vehicle emission rates are a function of the total 
amount of traffic, the speed of traffic, the amount of stop-and-go traffic, the types and ages of vehicles 
in the street, and the air temperature. The major pollutants of concern with regard to transportation are 
carbon monoxide, and hydrocarbons,which break down to form ozone. Since BerkshireCounty has been 
designated as a "non-attainment" area, hydrocarbon emissions are of primary concern. The goal then is 
to reduce transportation-relatedair pollutants throughtransportation control measuresthat will improve 
traffic flow and vehicle operating efficiencies. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 


The programs and projects below represent the Region's recommended transportation agenda for the 
future. 


Corridor Preservation 

Since right-of-way acquisition for large construction projects creates considerable difficulties for 
landowners, it would be desirable to set up a program for advance acquisition of rights-of-way for 
major, long-range construction projects. Property could be acquired as it is put up for sale. In addition, 
the state should have the option either to authorize local building permits within the corridor or to buy 
the property. These methods could also be extended to include existing arterial highways. This would 
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involve the land adjacent to the highway and could avoid the occurrence of strip-developments. 


Preservation of the scenic aspects of the Berkshire County is important for the residents’ quality of life 
and the economic attractiveness of the area for both tourism and new businesses. This can be done by 
a combinationof techniques including, land use controls to minimize strip development, removalof illegal 
billboards, designationof scenic roads to preserve featuressuch as stonewalls and trees, and acquisition 
of adjacent land, as well as sensitive highway engineering and appropriate landscaping. 


Widen East Street, Pittsfield 

East Street in Pittsfield is a major transportation corridor from the east of downtown Pittsfield and 
provides direct access to the General Electric site, a major redevelopment area for Pittsfield and the 
entire region. Additionally, East Street in Pittsfield has experienced major growth with the development 
of numerous commercial centers. This project, currently under design, will widen the roadway from two 
to four travel lanes betweenElm Streetand MerrillRoad and provideadditional roadway improvements. 


Alternating passing lane on Route 8 in Lanesborough and Cheshire between the Berkshire Mall 
Road and the Cheshire weighing station. 

This project would involve widening Route 8 to allow for a passing lane in one direction ata time. This 
widening would preserve safe shoulders for bicycling and other activities. It would be coupled with 
better access management to preserve safe shoulders for bicycling and other activities. 


West Stockbridge full interchange at Exit 1 

An evaluation of the possible benefits and impacts of a full interchange at exit 1 with the MassPike will 
be undertaken. If needed, mitigation measures willbe considered on impacted roads such as Route 41 
and Swamp Road. 


Downtown Pittsfield Transportation Study 

Traffic circulation in and around Downtown Pittsfield has been identified as an impediment to the 
economic sustainability of the urban core area. Trafficcongestion and the perceived lack of parking in 
the downtown core are believed to place obstacles in the way of revitalization efforts. This study will 
evaluate the existing conditions of congestion and parking availability and provide a series of 
alternatives to improve traffic circulation patterns and address perceived parking limitations. 


South Street in Pittsfield Alternatives Analysis Study 

Another area of concern to the region is the access into and out of the region. The major access into 
Pittsfield from the south is via South Street. This southerly corridor connects Pittsfield with points to 
the east and west on the Massachusetts Turnpike (I-90). Previous studies, such as the North-Central 
Berkshire Access Study (NCBAS), identified the need for improvementsto the South Street corridoras well 
as the rest of the North and Central region of Berkshire County. The NCBAS offered a series possible 
actions that could improve traffic flow and access to points in the south of the County. This new study 
will build upon previousstudies, focus specifically on South Street in the Pittsfield area and offer a series 
of alternatives to reduce congestion and increase capacity through the area. 


Study of Downtown Lee and through-traffic movements 

As mentioned previously, one of the major points of access to the Berkshire Region from the east or west 
is by the Massachusetts Turnpike (I-90). Access to the Massachusetts Turnpike occurs at two locations 
in the region atExit 2 (U.S. Route 20) and Exit 1 (State Route 41). The North-Central Berkshire Access 
Study identified through-traffic movements from the Massachusetts Turnpike, through downtown Lee 
and continuing to points north as an area in need of improvements. The NCBAS identified some 
alternative measures that, if implemented, could address this through-trafficissue. This study will also 
build upon the findings of the NCBAS and providea series of though-traffic alternatives specific to the 
Town of Lee. 


Parking Study in Great Barrington 
This study will address parking issues as a way to improve traffic flow and reduce congestion in Great 
Barrington. 


Commuter rail studies and evaluation of improved rail services to Boston 

A study evaluating the running of 1-2 cars on existing tracks from the new Pittsfield Intermodal Center 
in the morning and evening shouldbe conducted. The study should be oriented to commuters within the 
Berkshire County business region and include destinations such as Albany, South County and 
Springfield. Also included inthe study are improvements to existing Amtrak services by running a new 
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train timed to allow a traveler from Berkshire county to go to Boston and return on the same day. 
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BOSTON REGION METROPOLITAN PLANNING ORGANIZATION 
REGIONAL TRANSPORTATION PLAN SUMMARY 


The Regional Transportation Plan 2004-2025 of the Boston Region MPO was endorsed by the 
MPO on September 11, 2003. It is a long-range planning document that identifies facilities, 
programs, and major investments necessary to maintain and judiciously expand the existing 
multimodal system. It includes a financial plan that demonstrates how the measures can be 
implemented and an Air Quality Conformity Determination. The complete document may be 
downloaded from the Boston Region MPO Web site at 


http://www.bostonmpo.org/bostonmpo/resources/reports.htm - plan. 





The current Boston MPO consists of the following members: 
Secretary of the Executive Office of Transportation; 
Commissioner of the Massachusetts Highway Department; 
Chairman of the Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authority; 
Member of the Advisory Board to the MBTA; 
Chairman of the Massachusetts Turnpike Authority; 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Area Planning Council; 
Chairman of the Massachusetts Port Authority; 
Mayor of the City of Boston; and 
Officials from six other municipalities elected from the Boston Region. 


Three of the six municipalities are cities and three are towns, under the definitions of the 
Massachusetts General Laws. The municipalities shall be elected and represented by chief 
elected officials or their designees. 


REGIONAL PROFILE 


The MPO region consists of 101 cities and towns in eastern Massachusetts encompassing 
approximately 1,405 square miles. It makes up about 18% if the state’s land area; however, with 
over three million residents, it has 48% of the state’s population. The region falls roughly 
within the twenty-mile radius extending from the city of Boston to the communities that abut 
Interstate 495. 


Population 

According to the 2000 U.S. census, the Boston MPO region has a population of just over 3 
million residents and contains approximately 1.2 million households, yielding a regional 
average of 2.47 persons per household. The 101 communities that comprise the region are quite 
diverse (see Table 1), ranging from the relatively rural communities such as Essex and the 
suburban community of Nahant to the urban centers of Boston and Cambridge. These 
communities and the persons who reside within their boundaries have different transportation 
needs requiring solutions uniquely designed to fit their diverse demographic, cultural, and 
environmental situations. 
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Table 1 
A Comparison of the Five Lowest Population Communities and 
the Five Highest Population Communities in the MPO Region 


[Population | Households | PopJHH| Square Miles | Pop/Sq.Mi.| 
ae ce eae | 


aa DT 


3,006,304 | 1,197,397 1,405 7,182 


Employment 

The 2000 U.S. census indicates that the MPO region employed 1,875,850 persons in 2000, a 52% 
increase in the number of jobs from 1970. The majority of these jobs are in the urban core of the 
region, with the cities of Boston and Cambridge continuing to be the primary employment 
centers. However, suburban job growth outpaced that of the urban core over the past 30 years, 
as shown in the table below. 



































Table 2 
Employment Growth in the Boston MPO Region 
Area Employment Change % Change 
1970 2000 
Inside Route 128 685,100 891,850 +206,750 +30% 
Outside Route 128 545,300 984,000 +438,700 +80% 
Region 1,230,400 1,875,850 +645,450 +52% 
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The rate of job growth outpaced that of population growth, widening the gap between 


available jobs and the labor force needed to fill them. This led to some of the new jobs in the 
Boston region being filled by persons living outside the region. This trend is likely to continue 
and will require collaborative efforts among the metropolitan planning organizations of 
eastern Massachusetts, southern New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 
Rapid expansion of employment in the last 25 years affected the transportation system in two 


major ways: 


The transportation system needed to become more extensive to cover the increasing 
needs of under-served communities. 
Transportation system usage became more concentrated during peak periods of 

commuting, putting increasing strain on the capacities of transportation facilities. 


Land Use 


Between 1991 and 1999, an average of 7.6 acres a day was developed in the Boston MPO 
region. The majority of the new land consumption was for single-family housing. Most of this 
development took place on formerly agricultural and forested lands. Table 3 shows the 
changes in land use in the region between 1991 and 1999. The majority of land being developed 
for residential, industrial, and commercial uses was located along the Route 128 and 1-495 


























corridors. 
Table-3 
Changes in Land Use (1991-1999) 
Land Use ( Leet 1999 Change 
sq. mi.) (sq. mi.) 
Residential 471 503 +7% 
Commercial 40 42 +3% 
Industrial 36 38 +6% 
Open Space 80 79 -1% 
Forests 558 536 4% 
Crop Land/Pasture 54 47 -2% 




















Source: Resource Mapping Project at the University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


Land use is primarily controlled at the municipal level, while transportation policy is 
promulgated at the regional and state levels. The Boston Region MPO, as a regional 
transportation forum, promotes a consensus-building process by which limited federal 
transportation funds may be allocated to the most needed and regionally significant projects. 
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REGIONAL GOALS 


Reinvestment in the existing system is the top priority of the Boston Region MPO. In the 
Regional plan, the MPO allocated 70% of future transit capital funding to system infrastructure 
maintenance, accessibility improvements, and system enhancements. The remaining 30% is 
allocated to system expansion. Similarly, on the roadway side, the Regional plan allocates 70% 
of future capital (non-Artery) highway funding for maintenance and improvement of the 
existing infrastructure, while the remaining 30% is allocated to roadway expansion. 


The Boston MPO’s emphasis on reinvesting in the region’s transportation infrastructure 
corresponds with the state’s Fix-It-First policy, which was established for both highway and 
transit spending to ensure that current infrastructure is maintained and enhanced to best serve 
the public. 


The Boston Region MPO has developed the following guiding principles and policies. They are 
applicable to all MPO activities, with particular emphasis on the Regional Transportation Plan, 
the Transportation Improvement Program, and the Unified Planning Work Program. Though 
numbered for reference purposes, the policies are not prioritized. 


Policy 1: Promote transportation projects that support state, regional, and local land use 
policies. 

Policy 2: Improve safety and security for all transportation system users. 

Policy 3: Improve transportation mobility for people and freight. Improved mobility 
requires access to the transportation system and the availability of safe, reliable, and 
convenient travel options so that users can choose the services that best fit their needs. 
Policy 4: Minimize transportation-related pollution of the environment and promote 
energy conservation. This plan recognizes that reduced reliance on single-occupant 
vehicles and use of alternative-fuel vehicles promote long-term air quality 
improvement, reduced energy consumption, and natural resource protection. 

Policy 5: Provide and improve connections among transportation modes. This 
Transportation Plan promotes a multimodal, comprehensive approach to 
transportation, with the various modes complementing each other. Investment choices 
should be influenced by how an improvement to a single transportation mode can 
make the entire system work better. 

Policy 6: Provide a transportation system that is accessible to all people, regardless of 
physical limitation, economic status, age, or ethnicity. 

Policy 7: Promote the equitable sharing of the transportation system’s benefits and 
burdens. All users and communities should be treated fairly in the provision of 
transportation services. They should not be inequitably burdened by impacts from 
transportation projects and they should be invited to participate in transportation 
decision-making. 

Policy 8: Emphasize the preservation and modernization of the existing transportation 
system. Past investment in transportation facilities in the Boston region has resulted in a 
system that people and businesses rely on every day. Protecting that investment by 
preserving and upgrading facilities and services that meet a demonstrated need is a top 
priority. 

Policy 9: Promote public involvement in all phases of transportation planning and 
design. All users of the transportation system should have a voice in the transportation 
planning process. 

Policy 10: Strengthen the economic opportunities in the Boston region through 
transportation investments, specifically taking into account areas targeted for economic 
development by state, regional, and local plans. 

Policy 11: Support the preservation of community resources and character in the 
transportation planning process. 

Policy 12: Efficiently and effectively secure and apply financial resources for the 
maintenance, modernization, and appropriate expansion of the regional transportation 
system. 
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EXISTING CONDITIONS 


The Roadway System 

There are 1,516 bridges and 23,233 lane miles in the region. Region wide, there are 6,296 miles 
of arterials, including 1,148 miles of interstate; 2,811 miles of collector roads; and 14,126 miles 
of local roads. The largest and most complex roadway project in United States history, the 
Central Artery /Tunnel project in Boston, will improve mobility in the highly congested 
downtown Boston area. It is scheduled for completion in 2005. 


Transit 

The MBTA is the primary transit provider in the Boston region. The MBTA district is made up 
of 175 communities and includes communities outside of the Boston Region MPO. The transit 
services provided are briefly described below. For a more detailed description of the MBTA’s 
existing services, see the Program for Mass Transportation adopted in May 2003 
(www.bostonmpo.org/ bostonmpo/pmt). 


Rapid Transit and Streetcar 

The MBTA rapid transit and streetcar system serves 134 stations on six lines. Daily ridership on 

the rapid transit /streetcar system is approximately 699,000 trips per weekday. 
Red Line - 21-mile line running on two branches between Alewife Station in North 
Cambridge to both Ashmont Station in Dorchester and Braintree Station in Braintree. 
Mattapan High Speed Line - streetcar line connecting with the Red Line and 
operating between Ashmont Station and Mattapan through the Dorchester 
neighborhood of Boston and the town of Milton. 
Orange Line — 11-mile line operating between Oak Grove on the Malden/ Melrose line 
and Forest Hills in Jamaica Plain. 
Blue Line — 6-mile line, the shortest of the rapid transit lines, operating between 
Wonderland Station in Revere and Bowdoin Station in the Government Center area of 
Boston. 
Green Line — 23-miles of track over four streetcar branches: Boston College branch (B 
Line), Cleveland Circle branch (C Line), Highland branch (D Line), and the Heath 
Street branch (E Line). The Green Line is located in Boston, Brookline, Cambridge, 
and Newton. 
Silver Line — 2-mile bus rapid transit line operating along Washington Street between 
Dudley Square in Roxbury and Downtown Crossing in Boston. 


Bus and Trackless Trolley 

The MBTA operates 170 bus routes, and it also has four electric trackless-trolley lines in 
Cambridge, Watertown, and Belmont. Total bus and trackless trolley ridership is 
approximately 376,000 trips per weekday, and nearly all routes connect with the rapid transit 
system. Most of the bus service is within the Route 128 loop around the city. Bus service 
includes cross-town service, feeder service to rapid transit stations, line haul service in heavily 
congested areas, and express bus service. Schedules and routings have been revised gradually 
over the years, but most continue to operate along the same general alignments in response to 
continuing demand. 


Commuter Rail 

The 365-mile commuter rail network is comprised of 13 radial lines and has a weekday 
ridership of over 142,000. The commuter rail system is split into two sides: North Side service 
operates to and from North Station, and South Side service to and from South Station. The 
Massachusetts Turnpike can be considered the dividing line between North and South Station 
service: all routes north of the Turnpike—the Rockport, Newburyport, Haverhill, Lowell, and 
Fitchburg Lines—operate to and from North Station. Lines along the Turnpike or to the 
south—the Framingham / Worcester, Needham, Franklin, Attleboro/ Providence, Stoughton, 
Fairmount, Middleborough, and Kingston/ Plymouth lines—operate to and from South 
Station. Over 30,000 park-and-ride spaces are provided for commuter rail riders. 
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Commuter Boat 
MBTA commuter boat service operates between: 
Hingham and Rowes Wharf (Boston) 
Hull and Long Wharf (Boston) 
Charlestown Navy Yard and Long Wharf 
Lovejoy Wharf and the World Trade Center via the John Joseph Moakley Federal 
Courthouse (Boston) (to be discontinued on January 21, 2005) 
Charlestown Navy Yard and Lovejoy Wharf (Boston), (to be discontinued on January 
21, 2005) 
Quincy to Long Wharf to Logan 


A total of 2,850 parking spaces are provided in Hingham, Quincy, and Hull. The total annual 
ridership is 1.4 million passengers. 


Paratransit 

THE RIDE is a paratransit service operated by private carriers under contract to the MBTA that 
provides transportation to people who cannot use fixed-route public transportation because of 
disabilities. THE RIDE operates sedans and lift-equipped vans within 62 municipalities in the 
MBTA district. 


Park-and-Ride Facilities 

There are 117 park-and-ride facilities in the MPO region. These facilities play an important role 
in reducing congestion in Boston’s urban core by enabling individuals to drive short distances 
from their homes and gain access to other forms of transportation, such as commuter buses, 
carpools, vanpools, rapid transit, and commuter rail. Most of the lots are conveniently located 
in downtown centers or along major highways. The MBTA is the largest provider of commuter 
parking spaces. MassHighway, Massport, and the Massachusetts Turnpike Authority also 
operate park-and-ride facilities. 

There are 76 commuter rail stations in the region that have parking facilities. Of these, 53 
facilities were monitored as part of 2002 Congestion Management System efforts, and 85% of 
the 53 were considered to be at capacity. Another 29 park-and-ride lots are located at MBTA 
rapid transit stations. Of these, 68% are considered to be at capacity. The remaining facilities 
are Logan Express lots (which operate out of Braintree, Framingham, and Woburn to Logan 
Airport), MBTA-contracted ferry depots, or private bus and van lots. 


Bicycle and Pedestrian Transportation 

Bicycling and walking are primary modes of transportation for many residents of the MPO 
region. Much of the planning for bicyclist and pedestrians is done at the local level. When 
planning is done at the regional level, pedestrian mobility is determined by the availability of 
sidewalks, their condition, and the safety and convenience of roadway crossings. Bicycle 
mobility is affected primarily by road conditions, although some off-road trails are available in 
the region. 


Recently, the MBTA enhanced its Bikes-on-the-T program. The MBTA has worked on 
numerous aspects of the program to expand accessibility to the system for bicyclists, including 
eliminating its bicycle permit program. During off-peak hours, bicycles are allowed on 
commuter rail trains and on the Orange, Red, and Blue Lines. 


Trails/Routes 

There are eleven regional bicycle trails in the MPO region: the Minuteman Commuter Bicycle 
Path, the Linear Park, the East Boston Greenway, the Dr. Paul Dudley White Bike Path, the 
Charles River Greenway, the Marblehead Rail Trail, the Battle Road Trail, the Neponset River 
Trail, the Muddy River Path, the Jamaica Pond Path, and the Southwest Corridor Trail. Most 
trails are built on abandoned railroad rights-of-way or along natural corridors such as rivers. 
The Minuteman Commuter Bike Path is an example of the former, and the Dr. Paul Dudley 
White Bike Path is an example of the latter. 
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One bicycle route exists in the MPO region and continues outside the region to Falmouth and 
Provincetown on Cape Cod. The Claire Saltonstall Bikeway, also known as Bikeway Route 1, is 
primarily an on-road, signed route but includes trail segments where possible. It measures 135 
miles in length. An additional 15 regional trails are either in the planning stage or under 
construction in the Boston area. 


Airports 

Airports located in the Boston region include Logan Airport and Hanscom Field. Logan 
Airport, located in East Boston, is owned and operated by Massport and is the sixth-busiest 
airport in the United States. Boston’s Logan International Airport carries approximately 64% of 
all commercial air passenger trips that pass through New England airports, although the 
Boston area population comprises only about 25% of the six-state total. Access to Logan 
Airport is greatly facilitated by its location less than two miles from downtown Boston. 
Approximately 19% of those currently traveling to or from Logan use public transportation. 
Planning is underway to improve transit access to the airport. A rebuilt Airport Station on the 
MBTA’s Blue Line and better connections with South Station via the Silver Line and the 
Airport Intermodal Transit Connector are two recent projects designed to increase public 
transportation’s share of the Logan air passenger market. 


Hanscom Field, located in the towns of Bedford, Concord, Lexington, and Lincoln 15 miles 
northwest of downtown Boston, is owned and operated by Massport. It is the busiest general- 
aviation airport in New England, handling business, charter, private, and air taxi flights. 
Located three miles from I-95 and Route 128, Hanscom Field is accessible by car and by MBTA 
Bus Route 76 out of Alewife Station. 


Intercity Rail 

Amtrak, the nation’s passenger rail system, offers daily departures from South Station and 
North Station in downtown Boston. Amtrak shares both North and South Station rail facilities 
with the MBTA’s commuter rail service. Connections between these stations can also be made 
via the Red Line, Orange Line, and Green Line, as well as the intercity bus terminal. Trains 
departing from South Station operate either along the Northeast Corridor route, providing 
service to Providence, New Haven, New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
D.C., or along the Inland route through Framingham, Worcester, Springfield, and Hartford, 
connecting with the Northeast Corridor route in New Haven. The trains departing from North 
Station are for the Downeaster service, which runs between Boston and Portland. 


Intercity Bus 

The vast majority of intercity bus trips that serve the Boston metropolitan area use the South 
Station bus terminal. Most of this travel consists of longer intercity trips, but there are some 
suburban commuter trips. Direct service is provided to most major cities and attractions within 
New England, as well as Montreal and Toronto. 


Freight Transportation 

A key component of a healthy, vibrant economy for the Boston region is the ability to 
efficiently move goods and freight within it. This requires an infrastructure that allows for the 
smooth transfer of goods to their final destination. Impediments to movement increase the 
delivery cost of goods and place a drag on the economy of the region. 


Approximately 95% of all freight shipped through the Port of Boston has a final destination 
within 75 miles of the port. The main modes of freight movement within the region are truck, 
rail, water, and air; however, truck is the predominant mode. 


Truck 

The trucking industry, composed of private operators and highly competitive, depends upon 
state and local authorities to maintain a safe and efficient highway network. It comprises 
several major types of operators, including private fleets, long distance for-hire truckload 
carriers, and regional less-than-truckload carriers. 
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A major problem facing the trucking industry in the Boston region is the lack of a coordinated 
truck route system. Because of the nature of the street patterns developed over the past 350 
years, it is often common to have truck routes along heavily populated residential corridors. 
This causes a conflict between residents’ desire for a quiet streetscape and the trucking 
industry’s desire for a direct route between origin and destination. Under Massachusetts law, a 
community must gain permission from MassHighway before restricting truck traffic. 


Rail 

The rail industry is also an important operator of freight transportation within the Boston 
region. Products shipped by rail include automobiles, chemicals, containers (with and without 
chassis), and bulk products. Over the last two decades, the trucking and rail industries have 
created a closer link to one another through the use of container shipping and double-stacking. 
Primarily used over long routes, double-stacking has increased the potential competitive 
advantage for rail shipping. The Port of Boston has rail access through the Allston yards. 


Water 

The ports of the Boston region have played a key role in the economic development of New 
England since the 1600s. The main ports are located in Boston, Gloucester, and Salem. 
Important categories of freight transported by water include refined petroleum products, 
liquid natural gas, dry bulk commodities (e.g., coal, sand, and scrap metal), containers, and 
automobiles. Major trade routes from Boston include barge service to New York and Canada 
and scheduled container ship service from Europe and Asia. 


Air 

Freight transported by air usually has at least one of the following characteristics: time 
sensitivity, high value-to-weight ratio, or perishability. Logan Airport currently serves as the 
only air freight terminal in the Boston region, and the major intermodal freight movement to 
and from Logan is by truck. There is no freight rail access to Logan Airport, and no provisions 
for it are likely to develop. In 1998, Logan Airport ranked 36th in the world in terms of cargo 
handled. 


FUTURE CONDITIONS AND PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 


The Boston Region MPO Plan recognizes the diversity of transportation needs and issues 
throughout the Boston region and attempts to respond to them in a balanced manner. It sets 
the policies (as identified earlier), selects the regionally significant projects to be funded, and 
identifies the actions necessary to serve all modes of transportation for persons and freight in 
this metropolitan region. In so doing, it attempts to address the issues of congestion and sprawl 
while supporting economic vitality and environmental justice. 


While advocating a transportation system that adequately serves all modes of travel, the Plan 
recognizes that many people of the region are and will continue to be reliant on the 
automobile. Indeed, it is expected that both roadway congestion and the demand for transit 
will increase in the future. The Plan also recognizes that many possibilities exist to reduce our 
dependence on the single-occupant vehicle. Changing our land use practices is an example. 
The Plan also stresses the need to develop a transportation system that expands our choices for 
travel within the region. 


The Plan also seeks to provide access to transportation services on an equitable basis across the 
region. This includes, but is not limited to, ensuring that low-income and minority 
communities have transportation options to travel to jobs and that transit-dependent residents 
can reach needed services. 


Finally, the Plan recognizes that the transportation system plays a critical role in the continued 


economic health of the region. Many sectors of the regional economy depend heavily on the 
safe and efficient movement of goods and services by truck, rail, air, and water. 
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As mentioned earlier, reinvestment in the existing system is the top priority of the Boston 
Region MPO. In its plan, the MPO allocated 70% of future highway and transit capital funding 
to system infrastructure maintenance, accessibility improvements, and system enhancements. 
The remaining 30% is allocated to system expansion. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND OTHER ISSUES 


Two other aspects of the Plan include the air quality conformity determination and an 
environmental justice analysis. The Plan’s air quality conformity determination finds that the 
Plan is meeting all federal and state air quality requirements including the timely 
implementation of transportation control measures (TCMs). A transportation control measure 
is any measure directed toward reducing emissions of air pollutants from transportation 
sources by improving traffic flow, alleviating congestion, or reducing vehicle use. TCMs in the 
Plan include such programs as transit system expansions and improvements, high-occupancy- 
vehicle facilities, the establishment of the MBTA’s park and ride program, and parking freezes. 


In addition, the Boston Region MPO performed a systems-level environmental justice analysis 
to assess the benefits and burdens of the region’s existing and proposed transportation system 
on target populations vs. non-target populations. Target population includes high 
concentrations of low income and minority populations, as well as residents not fluent in 
English and zero-vehicle households. The measures focused on mobility, accessibility, and 
environmental impact concerns. The analysis on the recommended Plan demonstrates 
improved mobility, decreased congestion, reductions in carbon monoxide and the provision of 
some access improvements to services and jobs for all populations. The results of the mobility 
analysis show the target populations using transit receive greater direct benefits than the non- 
target populations. The accessibility analysis shows some improvements for the target 
neighborhoods because of improved access to schools and health care via the transit mode and 
improved access to jobs via the auto mode. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: PROJECTS AND PROGRAMS 


The Plan is required to include a financial plan comparing the estimated transportation 
revenue from existing and available sources, both public and private, with the estimated cost of 
constructing, maintaining, and operating the existing and planned transportation system. It is 
limited to the components of the regional transportation system over which the Boston Region 
MPO has some funding or programming jurisdiction. The components are the Central 

Artery / Tunnel project, the statewide road and bridge system, and the regional public 
transportation system. Available revenue was identified for the period through 2025. Tables 4 
and 5 show the expansion projects that the MPO has identified to be funded through 2025 — 
Table 4 includes the highway projects, while Table 5 includes the public transit projects. 


In addition to the expansion projects in Tables 4 and 5, the MPO devoted 70% of its funding to 
the maintenance and improvement of its existing infrastructure. Programs included in this 
category include: 

Bridge Maintenance and Rehabilitation 

Interstate Maintenance 

Roadway Maintenance 

Safety Projects 

Intersection /Signal Improvements 

Enhancement Projects 

Bicycle and Pedestrian Projects 

Intelligent Transportation Systems 

Regional Mobility Improvement Program 

Parking Expansion and Maintenance 

Accessibility Program 
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MBTA Revenue Vehicles 

MBTA Non revenue Vehicles 

Maintenance of the MBTA’s Track and Signal System, Communications, Power, Yard 
and Shop 

Maintenance of the MBTA’s Stations and Facilities 

Maintenance of the MBTA’s Elevators and Escalators, Tunnels, Retaining Walls, and 
Culverts 

Maintenance of the MBTA’s Bridges and Fare Equipment 
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CAPE COD METROPOLITAN PLANNING ORGANIZATION 
REGIONAL TRANSPORTATION PLAN SUMMARY 


The Long Range TransportationPlan (the Plan) of the Cape Cod Metropolitan Planning Commission was 
developed in coordination with local and state planning efforts and endorsed on August 27, 2003. The 
planning process for the Plan began with an assessment of the existing transportation infrastructure, 
system usage, and system performance. This process led to an identification of present and future 
transportation needs. An extensive public participation process was then developed and implemented 
to gather input for the development of the Plan. Planning factors considered during the process included 
land use patterns, historic preservation needs, environmental issues, economic issues, and financial 
constraints. 


Transportation is one of the most difficult issues currently facing Cape Cod. Residents and visitors alike 
are heavily dependent on private automobiles, as the options for public transportation are limited. The 
Cape Cod road system, which is generally adequate to serve the year-round population, becomes 
overloaded with the influx of summer residents and visitors. As a result, traffic congestionis increasing, 
causing driver frustration, degraded air quality, increased crashes, and wasted time and fuel. 


The complete plan can be found on-line at http:/ /www.gocapecod.org/rtp/home.htm. 





The current membership of the Cape Cod Metropolitan Planning Organization consists of the following 
nine (9) state, regional, local officials or their alternates or designees: 


Secretary of the Executive Office of Transportation; 

Commissioner of the Massachusetts Highway Department; 

Chair of the Cape Cod Commission; 

Chair of the Cape Cod Regional Transit Authority Advisory Board; 
Chair of the Barnstable County Commissioners; 

President of the Barnstable Town Council; and 

One selectmen appointed from each of the following sub-regions: 


Sub-region A: Towns of Bourne, Falmouth, Mashpee and Sandwich 
Sub-region B: Towns of Yarmouth, Dennis, Brewster, Chatham and Harwich 
Sub-region C: Towns of Orleans, Eastham, Wellfleet, Truro and Provincetown. 


REGIONAL PROFILE 


Geographically, Cape Cod is a narrow peninsula that extends from the Massachusetts mainland like a 
bent arm into the Atlantic Ocean. The peninsula is approximately 65 miles long and ranges in width 
from three miles in Truro to ten miles in Falmouth. Most of Cape Cod is separated from the mainland 
by the Cape Cod Canal, which bisects the Town of Bourne. 


Cape Cod is made up of 15 diverse communities, with a total year-round population of 220,300 
residents, an increase of 19% since 1990. Ona given summer day, however, the number of people on 
Cape Cod typically exceeds 500,000. While every town experiences an increase in summer population, 
the smaller communities, such as those on the Outer Cape, experience the largest increases. 


The 2000 U.S. Census reported that approximately 13,400 people commute from Barnstable County to 
jobs outside the region. This was an increase of approximately 40% over the number of commuters to 
off-Cape jobs in 1990. In 2000 approximately 7,500 workers commuted to work on Cape Cod from 
outside the region, a 10.4% increase over 1990. The work force living and working on Cape Cod grew 
from 71,307 in 1990 to 84,704 in 2000, a 9.0% increase. 


The Cape Cod Commission is a regional land use planning and regulatory agency created by an Act of 
the Massachusetts General Court in 1990. Through its Regulatory Program, the Commission reviews 
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projects that present regional issues identified in the Act, including water quality, traffic flow, historic 
values, affordable housing, open space, natural resources, and economic development. 


The Commission's regulatory powers are well defined and generally limited to reviews of large-scale 
developments, known as "Developments of Regional Impact" (DRI) throughout Cape Cod. The 
Commission's authority supplements local authority. Towns refer projects to the Commission for DRI 
review as mandatory referrals, which are required for any project exceeding specific thresholds, and 
discretionary referrals, which towns use at their option to seek Commission consideration of specific 
project-related impacts. At the option of applicants, joint state/regional reviews are conducted for 
projects going through the Massachusetts Environmental Policy Act (MEPA) process. 


REGIONAL GOALS 


The following mission statement is presented in the 2003 Plan for Cape Cod: “The Regional 
Transportation Plan will propose a strategy that will establish and maintain a transportation system on 
Cc sonal needs which is safe, convenient, accessible, 
cost-effective, and consistent with the Cape’s historic, scenic and natural resources.” To achieve these 
ends, the following transportation goals are laid out in the Plan: 


Maintain the system; 

Develop alternatives to the automobile; 

Integrate land use and transportation planning; 

Develop transportation options that maintain the Cape’s natural environment; and 
Advance environmental justice. 


Additionally, the Cape Cod MPO has adopted its Plan in the context of the statewide transportation 
policies of Fix-It-First and Communities First. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 


T nged in a linear configuration. Almost every Cape 
Cod town is surrounded by water on bothsides. As a result, the Cape can be accessed by land, air, and 
water, and travelers typically use one or more of the following modes: pedestrian, bicycle, bus, private 
vehicle, airplane or ferry. 


Two bridges, the Sagamore and the Bourne, provide the only automobile connection to and from the 
mainland of Massachusetts. An estimated 200,000 people cross the Cape Cod Canal bridges on an 
average summer day. A third vertical lift bridge provides a railroad connection to the mainland. 
Primarily used for freight, rail service across this bridge hauls solid waste off Cape Cod to the SEMASS 
incinerator in Rochester, MA. The northern section of Bourne is connected to the remainderof southeastern 
Massachusetts and regions beyond by several highways. This system includes Route 3, Route 3A, Route 
6, Route 28, and Route 25. These roadways then connectto the interstate highwaysystem, including I-495 
andI-195. 


The primary bus operators for interregionaltravel are Plymouth & Brockton (P&B), providing 34 weekday 
round trips from Hyannis to and from Boston, and Bonanza which runs six trips to Providence and ten 
trips to Boston. The Cape Cod Regional Transit Authority (CCRTA) provides extensive intra-regional 
bus travel through fixed route and demand responsive service. This service includes a year-round fixed 
route bus service called the SeaLine Breeze from Falmouth to the Hyannis Transportation Center. The 
H20 Breeze Bus Line, along Route 28 from Orleans to Hyannis, is also a year-round service. The CCRTA 
also operates a paratransit service called the B-bus. This service operates in all towns of the mid-Cape, 
seven days a week, year-round. 


Two airports serve Cape Cod: Barnstable Airportin Hyannis and Provincetown Airport in Provincetown. 
The first serves primarily as a facility for passengers flying to/from Nantucket with other destinations 
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in Martha’s Vineyard, Boston, New York City, and Newark, New Jersey. 15% of the airline passengers 
from Cape Cod use Barnstable Airport as their primary point of origination, 1% fly from Provincetown, 
8% from Providence, and 76% from Boston. 


Ferry boats offer service to and from Cape Cod. The Steamship Authority operates year-round passenger, 
automobile, and truck ferry service between Hyannis and Nantucketand between Woods Hole, Falmouth 
and Martha’s Vineyard. Private companies operate passenger service between Hyannis and Nantucket 
year-round and passenger service between Hyannis and Martha’s Vineyard during the summer. In the 
Lower Cape area, a high-speed ferry service carries passengers between Harwich and Nantucket in the 
off-season. Off-Cape passenger ferries also operate during the summer season between Provincetown, 
Boston, and Plymouth. The Cape Cod Commission Strategic Plan for Expanded Water Transportation 
to Provincetown had several recommendations for expanding the service to the “shoulder seasons” due 
to increasing demand for service. 


Cape Cod offers a network of facilities for bicyclists, both off- and on-road. In addition to parallel 
bicycle facilities on both sides of the Canal, there are bicycling opportunities on the Shining Sea Bikeway 
in Falmouth, the Cape Cod Rail Trail from Dennis to Wellfleet, and the Claire Saltonstall Bicycle Route 
from Wellfleet to Provincetown. 


FUTURE CONDITIONS AND PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 


If present growth trends continue unabated, demand for travel is projected to increase significantly 
between now and 2025, particularly in the summer months. Between now and 2025, summer daily 
vehicles miles traveled are projected to increase from 6.3 million to 8.1 million. In that same time period, 
summer peak hour average speeds are projected to decrease from 26 miles per hour to 20 miles per hour. 
Similarly, winter travel speeds will decrease but not as sharply. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND OTHER ISSUES 


The options for addressing these projections are limited. Cape Cod has a unique and fragile environment, 
and there is limited land available to build additionalroad capacity. The sole aquifer for Cape Cod must 
be protected storm water runoff. In addition, building new and wider roads may seriously jeopardize 
historic resources and area character. In addition, the poor air quality levels recorded on Cape Cod 
indicate that roadway improvements that could encourage more vehicle miles traveled and increase 
automobile emissions may not be acceptable. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 


The future of Cape Cod's transportation system is rooted in a number of opportunities and constraints. 
There is a need to explore neglected and new modes for the Cape, including the possibility of a system 
of bus, rail, air, and waterborne service to and from Cape Cod, integrated with an on-Cape system of 
automobile, bicycle, pedestrian, and public transportation facilities. 

The development of the Cape Cod Transit Task Force, appointed by the Massachusetts Secretary of 
Transportation and composed of decision-makers from local, state, and federal agencies and the 
business community with an interest in improving public transportation, provided the support to 
develop a 5-Year Public Transportation Plan for Cape Cod. As recommended by the Task Force, the 
issues of automobile travel demand and roadway capacity supply must be addressed so as to 
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Reduce auto dependency by providing mobility options; 

Mitigate seasonal traffic by providing public transportation options; 

Meet the needs of the year-round population for public transportation; 

Develop coordination, communication and cooperation among regional public transportation 
providers; and 

Incorporate smart growth and land use planning decisions into the development of public 
transportation. 


Key projects and programs to be developed include a variety of automobile and non-automobile 
improvements, including: 


Maintenance of the existing transportation infrastructure; 
Multimodal transportation center construction and improved intermodal connections; 
Improved seasonal and year-round bus service; 

Additional park-and-ride lots; 

Enhanced air service; 

Improved passenger rail service; 

Expansion of the Cape's bicycle path network and related amenities; 
Improved use of water for transportation; 

Travel demand management/systems management strategies; 
Improved pedestrian amenities; 

Key intersection and roadway improvement projects; 

Major road projects, including reconstruction of the Sagamore Rotary; 
Hyannis Intermodal Transportation Center; 

Improved Canal area transportation; and 

Implementation of a Cape-wide Intelligent Transportation System. 


In conclusion, there is a need to promote alternatives to the automobile while recognizing its continued 
role. The Long Range Transportation Plan for Cape Cod accomplishes this balance by advocating 
continued improvements to the road system while developing badly needed alternative modes of 
transportation. 
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CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS METROPOLITAN PLANNING ORGANIZATION 
REGIONAL TRANSPORTATION PLAN SUMMARY 


The Regional Transportation Plan needs to be prepared and updated at least every three years in 
air quality nonattainment and maintenance areas so as to reflect existing and projected 
transportation and land use characteristics. The Central Massachusetts MPO (CMMPO), endorsed 
the latest Regional TransportationPlan on August 22, 2003. The full transportation plan is available 
at http: / /www.cmrpc.org/Transportation/RTP.htm. 





The current membership of the Central Massachusetts Metropolitan Planning Organization consists 
of the following ten state, regional, city and sub-regional officials or their alternates: 


Secretary of the Executive Office of Transportation and Construction; 

Commissioner of the Massachusetts Highway Department; 

Chair of the Central Massachusetts Regional Planning Commission; 

Chair of the Worcester Regional Transit Authority Advisory Board; 

Chief Executive Officer of the City of Worcester; and 

One selectman (or the Town Manager in the case of Southbridge) elected from each of the 
following subregions: 


NORTH: Towns of Barre, Holden, Oakham, Paxton, Princeton, Rutland, 
West Boylston 

NORTHEAST: Towns of Berlin, Boylston, Northborough, Shrewsbury, Westborough 

SOUTHEAST: Towns of Blackstone, Douglas, Grafton, Hopedale, Mendon, Millbury, 
Millville, Northbridge, Sutton, Upton, Uxbridge 

SOUTHWEST: Towns of Auburn, Charlton, Dudley, Oxford, Southbridge, 
Sturbridge, Webster 

WEST: Towns of Brookfield, East Brookfield, Hardwick, Leicester, New 
Braintree, North Brookfield, Spencer, Warren, West Brookfield. 


REGIONAL PROFILE 


The Central Massachusetts Region is made up of the City of Worcester and the 39 surrounding 
towns of south-central Worcester County. It is a diverse region, extending from the urban core of 
Worcester, the second largestcity in the Commonwealth, through the suburban neighborhoodsof the 
nearby towns, to the rural fields and farms of the Brookfields, Hardwick and New Braintree. It is 
a transportation crossroads for New England, located at the junction of four major interstate 
highways and three major railroads. 


Historically the region was a center of agriculture, manufacturing and education although in recent 
years both agricultural and manufacturing activity has declined significantly. New high-tech and 
biotech firms have come to the region, taking advantage of the well-educated workforce, but have 
not created enoughemploymentto overcome the loss of conventional manufacturingjobs. The trend 
since the 1950s has been toward increasing residential development outside the central city at the 
expense of the city’s population, and that trend is expected to continue. Both population and 
employment growth in the Central Massachusetts Region have outpaced the state in the last twenty 
years, although that growth has not been uniformly distributed. The population of the Central 
Massachusetts Region grew at a significantrate during the 1990s but not all sub-regionsgrew equally. 
The northeast and southeast sub-regions had the largest growth, while the west sub-region had the 
smallest. Employment growth in the Central Massachusetts Region was substantial during the 
1990s, as more than 33,000 jobs were added, an increase of about 16%. 


REGIONAL GOALS 
The general goals of CMMPO’s transportation planning process are as follows: 


Encourage an efficient, economical and safe transportation system; 
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Encourage a transportation system that is compatible with the human and natural 
environment; 

Encourage a coordinated transportation system; and 

Establish a transportation system that provides alternativesto the travelerand to the shipper 
of goods for whatever origin, destination, mode of movement, or purpose a trip may have. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 


Highway 

Central Massachusetts is well known for its accessibility at the center of New England. This 
certainly is valid as a network of expressways; interstate highways and other state numberedroutes 
traverse the region. Interstate 90 (Massachusetts Turnpike) and Interstate 84 provide access to 
major New England cities such Boston, Springfield, Hartford and Albany. Interstates190, 290, 395 
and 495 serve Connecticut, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. The recently constructed 
interchangebetween I-90 and Route 146 and Route 20 at the Worcester / Millburyline, combinedwith 
upgrades to Route 146 has improved access to Worcester as well as provided better connections 
between Worcester and Providence. Additionally, a series of U.S. and State numbered routes and 
bridges complete the transportation web of roadways. 


Public Transit and Paratransit 

The Worcester Regional Transit Authority (WRTA) is the primary provider of public transportation 
services in the Central Massachusetts Region. The WRTA provides fixed route and paratransit 
services to its 37 member communities on 29 routes. In FY2000, the WRTA carried about 12,800 
riders per day. The WRTA operated 52 full size (35’ to 40’) buses along with an additional 30 vans 
and mini-buses that are used for paratransit purposes. Over the years, the WRTA has emerged as 
the dominant funder of paratransit service throughout its 37 community service area. Also, because 
the WRTA has an extensive fixed route service, it has the accompanying requirement to provide a 
significant amount of ADA Complementary Paratransit Service for individuals whose disabilities 
prevent them from using the fixed route system. 


Additionally, the Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authority provides commuter rail services from 
stations in Worcester, Grafton, Westborough,Southboroughand Ashland to points east, specifically, 
Boston. Ridership on the Worcester / Framinghamcommuter rail line has been increasingsteadily over 
the last few years and parking lots at the Worcester, Grafton and Framingham have been filled to 
capacity on weekdays. 


Rail Freight 
There are five freight railroads operating within the Central Massachusetts Region. These railroads 
are: 

CSX Transportation; 

Grafton & Upton Railroad Company; 

Guilford Rail System (Boston & Maine Railroad); 

Massachusetts Central Railroad Corporation; and 

Providence & Worcester Railroad Company. 


Within the Central Massachusetts Region, rail freight movements vary for each of the railroad 
companies. The CSX main rail freight line is supplemented with two Intermodal rail facilities in 
Worcester and Westborough where rail-to-truck transfers occur. The other rail freight services are 
primarily shortline railroads. 


Airports 
There are six public airports in the Central Massachusetts Region. The following airports are utility 
airports that are designed to accommodate smaller, lighter, general aviation aircraft and are listed 
below: 

Hopedale Industrial Park Airport 

Southbridge Municipal Airport 

Spencer Airport 

Tanner-Hiller Airport in New Braintree 
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Oxford Airport 


The sixth airport, Worcester Regional Airport is classified as a “General Transport Airport”, 
accommodating 727, 737 and DC-10 class aircraft on routes with stage lengths up to 500 miles. 

Currently, the Massachusetts Port Authority manages and operates all aspects of the airport. There 
are no commercial passenger airline carriersoperating from the Worcester Airport at the present time. 


Bicycling and Pedestrian 

Bicycling and walking are other modes of transportation that are included in the Regional 
Transportation Plan. There are many bicycling and walking routes within the Central Massachusetts 
Region. Most notable is the Blackstone Valley Corridor that traverses the region from Worcester, 
southeastward to Providence, Rhode Island. This corridor provides a bicycling and walking route 
through the villages and along the banks of the Blackstone River. Work to expand the bikeway on 
this multi-state corridor continues with a recent $6 million made available through a Congressional 
earmark. Additionally, the Central Massachusetts MPO has earmarked a portion of its annual 
federal fund allocation for transportation enhancements projects. These projects enhance the 
walking / bicycling experience with amenities such a benches, lighting, shelters and bicycle storage 
areas. 


FUTURE CONDITIONS AND PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 


The Central Massachusetts Region continues to experience pressures from Boston and the I-495 area 
to expand housing. High housing costs within I-495 have caused a greater demand on housing in 
adjacent areas such as the southeast part of the Central Massachusetts region along the recently 
improved Route 146. Additionally, these pressures to expand housing stock are also being felt in the 
Central Massachusetts communities located south of Worcester on the 1-395 corridor. Using the 
Central Massachusetts MPO’s regional traffic simulation model, the impacts of this existing growth 
as wellas projected growth, can be identifiedand analyzed. A number of recommendationsare listed 
which suggest that particular intersections or roadway corridors be studied more thoroughly. 
Additionally, several potential roadway improvement options have been examined using the model 
in order to determine, at a regional level, how some options might impact area traffic flows. 


The overriding issue facing the region's public transit providers is how to maintain existing levels of 
transit / paratransitservice under the limited financialresources that are available. Regionwide freight 
rail issues are the future of the recently established intermodal terminal at Fort Devens and right-of- 
way banking. Several major ongoing bicycle/ pedestrian projects and proposals, including the 
Massachusetts Blackstone River Bikeway, the Southern New England Trunkline Trail and the 
Quinebaug River Rail-Trail are detailed within the Plan's bikeway section. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND OTHER ISSUES 


Other transportation issues affecting the CMMPO Region, notably air quality, have also been 
addressed as part of the Regional Transportation Plan. A number of workable strategies and 
programs that could potentially play a role in the reduction of the amount of harmful pollutants 
within the Region are identified, including state-wide measures, new technological improvements, 
a congestion management system, and potential transportation control measures. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 


CMMPO’s 2003 Regional Transportation Plan meets federal requirements and provides a list of 
studies/programs/ projects to address transportation issues that have been identified. The list of 
studies / programs / projects is as follows: 
Route 20 capacity improvements: (continuous four-lane cross section) Auburn to 
Northborough; 
Route 122 to 1-495 corridor: Northbridge and Upton (intersection and capacity 
improvements); 
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Route 16/Hartford Avenue: Mendon and Bellingham (intersection and capacity 
improvements); 

Route 146: Sutton and Millbury (study to evaluate possible limited access for route); 

Route 16: Douglas, Uxbridge and Webster (study to improve east-west movements); 

Major Arterial Gateways I-290: Worcester and Region (further study); 

Route I-190/ Route 122A bypass: Holden/Rutland (further study); 

Route 49 extension north from Mass Turnpike: (further study); 

Route 140/122A: Grafton (further study); and 

Route 9: Shrewsbury / Westborough (further study). 


Other recommendations include: 
Transit / Paratransit - control operating costs and identify possible cost-saving measures and 
maintain ridership and state subsidy levels; 
Union Station / Washington Square Intermodal Transportation Center; 
Relocation of WRTA bus garage and maintenance facility; 
Airport - promote Worcester Airport as an alternative airport to airlines; 
Freight rail - maintain and improve access to and use of rail/ truck transfer facilities; and 
Bike / Pedestrians — continue developing a regional bicycling and walking network. 
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FRANKLIN REGIONAL COUNCIL OF GOVERNMENTS 
REGIONAL TRANSPORTATION PLAN SUMMARY 


The Franklin Council of Governments, in accordance with federal requirements, updated and 
endorsed a Long Range RegionalTransportation Plan in September 2003. This summary will highlight 
some of the major components of the Plan. The complete document is available for public review at 
area libraries and at the offices of the Franklin Region COG in Greenfield, Massachusetts. The Plan 
is available on-line at http: / / www.frcog.org /planpub.html. 





The voting members of the Franklin COG consists of the Secretary of the Executive Office of 
Transportation, the Commissioner of the Massachusetts Highway Department, the Chairman of the 
Franklin Regional Councilof Governments, the Chair of the Greenfield-MontagueTransportationArea 
and the Chairman of the Franklin Regional Transit Authority. 


REGIONAL PROFILE 


Franklin Regionencompasses the twenty-six towns of the entity formerly knownas Franklin County. 
Franklin County was abolished in 1997 and shall be referred to as the Franklin Region for the 
remainder of this summary. Franklin Region is the most rural region in Massachusetts with a 2000 
population density of just under 100 people per square mile in its 725 square mile area. The 
municipalities of the Franklin Region range in size from the Town of Greenfield witha population of 
18,168, to the Town of Monroe with a population of 93 (2000 census). As the most northern region 
in the Connecticut River Valley, the FranklinRegion borders Windham County, Vermontand Cheshire 
County, New Hampshire to the north, and the Massachusetts counties of Berkshire County to the 
west, Hampshire County to the south and Worcester County to the east. 


Between 1970 and 2000, Franklin Region’s population grew by one-fifth (20.8%), an increase of 
12,302 people. During the 1990s, FranklinRegion experienced a modest population increase of 1,443 
people, equal to 2.1% growth. This population increase is not evenly distributed over the region. 
Several communities had large increases in their populations, while other towns had slight population 
declines. The Franklin Region towns that experienced the greatest growth between 1990 and 2000 
were generally those communities located closest to job opportunities in Hampshire County. The 
total population in the Franklin Region in 2000 was 71,735. As an element of the Regional 
Transportation Plan, the Franklin Regionhas estimated that between 2000 and 2025, the population 
will grow by 21%, increasing to 86,700 in the year 2025. 


According to Census Bureau statistical thresholds, Franklin Region and other counties of Western 
Massachusetts have lower incomes than Massachusetts as a whole. In 1999, the median household 
income in Franklin Region was $40,768. The statewide median household income for that year was 
$50,502, 24% higher. In terms of poverty levels, Franklin Region has a slightly higher poverty rate 
(9.4%) than Massachusetts overall (9.3%). 


It is estimated that in 2000, the FranklinRegion hada total of 31,375 employed workers. The largest 
employment center in the Franklin Region is Greenfield with an estimated total number of 11,190 
employed workers in 2000. It is also important to note that many Franklin Region residents are 
employed outside of the region. It is estimated that 35% of the employed residents of the Franklin 
Region commute outside the region to work in Hampshire County, most often in Amherst or in 
Northampton. It is projected that between 2000 and 2025 the total employment in the Franklin 
Region will grow 13%, increasing to 35,300 by 2025. 


REGIONAL GOALS 
The goals and objectives of the Franklin Regional Transportation Plan are designed to provide an 
overall direction and focus for planning over the next 25 years. As such, they are general in nature 


and are listed below. 


Enhance mobility of people and goods traveling to, through and from Franklin County 
Improve air quality and conserve energy by reducing automobile use and emissions. 
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Improve safety 

Enhance economic development 

Encourage integrated planning activities that promote sensible land use. 

Maintain rural character 

Provide and preserve public access to natural resources 

Continue to investigate and integrate the use of new innovative transportation technologies 
that are intended to enhance safety and reduce congestion into the regional transportation 
planning and implementation program, and continually educate the public use of these new 
technologies. 

Continue to make every effort to be inclusive in the public participation and outreach process. 
Ensure that the policies of the Commonwealth related to Fix-It-First, Communities First, and 
Sustainable Development are integrated into all transportation planning activities. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 


Roadways 

The Franklin Region has approximately 1,702 miles of roadway of which the majority, 1,407 miles 
(82.7%) are classified as rural. Traffic volumes inthe region vary from over 30,000 vehicles per day 
on Interstate 91 to less than 100 vehicles per day on local roadways. Some of the most heavily 
traveled roadways in the County include Interstate 91 with AADT volumes between 32,000 vehicles 
per day south of Exit 26 to 15,000 north of Exit 28. Route 2 to the east and west of the Interstate 
exits carries13,000 vehicles per day at the Greenfield / Gilland Greenfield /ShelburneTown Lines and 
in excess of 22,000 directly west of the Greenfield rotary. The other high volume corridor of note is 
Route 116 from the Sunderland / Amherst Town Line to Routes 5 and 10 in Whately, which carries 
over 18,000 vehicles per day at the Sunderland Bridge. 


Bridges are a critical component of the Franklin Region roadway network. Franklin Region, in 
conjunction with the Massachusetts Highway Department, continues to address bridge conditions 
through an aggressive bridge rehabilitation/ reconstruction program. As of July 2003, there were 60 
bridges in the Franklin Region rated as structurally deficient. 


Freight Transport 

Freight transport is an important issue to the Franklin Region. The accessibility and efficiency of 
freight transportation plays an important role in the economy and visibility of the region. Most of 
the goods coming to and from the Franklin Region are being transported by truck. However, there is 
a significant amount of freight that travels through the county over the three main rail lines. The 
Franklin Region has approximately 93 route miles of railroad: two north-south routes (the Guilford 
Rail System Connecticut River Main Line and the New England Central Palmer sub lines), the east- 
west FreightMain Route of GuilfordRail Systemand an east-west-north-southconnector in Deerfield. 
There are limited public railroad loading areas suitable for transloading (a facility where freight is 
transferred from one mode to another) in the Franklin Region. A small volume of freight is 
transported by airplane. 


Passenger Rail 

Currently, there is no passenger rail service in the Franklin Region. The “Vermonter” a passenger rail 
service that operates from Washington to St Albans, Vermontis subsidized by the State of Vermont. 
This passenger service travels through, but does not stop in the Franklin Region. Ridership on this 
route has continued to slip and it is unclear if Vermont will continue the subsidy for the route. 


Airports 

There are two public use airports in the FranklinRegion. They are the TurnersFalls Municipal Airport 
in Montague and the Orange Municipal Airport in Orange. Both of these airports are classified as 
“general aviation” and therefore provide a mixture of uses including recreational aviation activities, 
business travel, air-charter, and taxi services. Neither airport provides scheduled passenger service 
or airfreight services. Efforts are currently being undertaken to increase the intensity of use at both 
airports. 
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Transit and Paratransit 

There are three public transit authorities that serve the Franklin Region: the Franklin Regional Transit 
Authority (FRTA), the Greenfield / Montague Transportation Area (GMTA) and the Pioneer Valley 
Transit Authority (PVTA). 


FRTA, GMTA and PVTA provide paratransit/ Americans with Disabilities (ADA) transit services 
to specific towns within the Franklin Region. Paratransit/ ADA service, also referred to as demand- 
response transportation service, is for elderly or disabled passengers who are unable to use the bus 
due to disability. Paratransit services comprise the majority of services providedby both the GMTA 
and the FRTA. The demand response ridership figures have remained fairly constant in recent years 
for both the GMTA and FRTA. The GMTA provides approximately 110,000 demand-responserides 
annually within the towns of Montague and Greenfield, and the FRTA provides approximately 
37,000. 


In addition to the transit services mentioned above, the need for additional public transit services in 
the central northeast region of Massachusetts has been recognized. Steps have been taken to provide 
additional transportation options for the residents of the area. This area is locally referred to as the 
“Northern Tier”, and includes the communitiesof Athol, Orange and Winchendon, and the more rural 
areas surrounding these locations. In 1998 the United States Congress, through the provisions of 
funding for the Department of Transportation, provided financial support to the Community 
Transportation Association of America (CTAA) to enhance transportation in Western 
Massachusetts. CTAA established a special transit ride program for employmentrelated trips. The 
service also provides rides for the unemployed and underemployed individuals to employment and 
employment related activities under the Federal Jobslink Program. 


Bicycles and Pedestrians 

Franklin Region has been working to design and construct a regional bicycle network referred to as 
the Franklin Region Bikeway. At this time, the bikeway is well on the way to becoming a reality. 
After twenty years of planning and design, portions of the bikeway are being constructed and over 
the next few years most of this work will be completed. 


Franklin Region recognizes the importance of walking as a mode of transportation. The Franklin 
Region has utilized the Transportation Enhancements Program to provide funding to improve the 
pedestrian facilities in several Franklin Region communities over the past five years. These 
improvements include: 

Greenfield Streetscape Enhancements Project 

Erving Streetscape Enhancements Project 

Ashfield Main Street Pedestrian Improvements 

Greenfield Energy Park 

Mahican-Mohawk Trail 

Millers Falls Streetscape Enhancements Project 

Downtown Shelburne Falls Streetscape 

Sunderland Sidewalk Improvements 

Northfield Main Street Historic Restoration Project 


FUTURE CONDITIONS AND PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 


A continuing and primary focus of transportation planning within the Franklin Region is to identify 
roads, highways, and bridges that are nearing capacity, congested, unsafe, or in need of some kind 
of improvement. These are areas of potential congestion or unsafe conditions. 


Congestion and safety issues are regularly addressed by the Franklin Region though congestion 
management and corridor studies. The Franklin Region, in consultation with the Executive Office of 
Transportation, the Massachusetts Highway Department and others, annually prepares a work 
program of tasks to be undertaken by the staff of the Franklin Region. Studies relating to traffic 
congestion and safety in the region are a major activity of the Franklin Region staff. In addition to 
identifying congestion, the staff encourages alternative travel modes and expansion of the existing 
fixed-route system. A combination of travel demand estimating, pavement management, and the 
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expertise of County highway superintendents,transit operators, and engineers will be used to identify 
future needs for highway, transit, and bridge projects. As projects become priorities, they are added 
to the Transportation Improvement Program (TIP). Because there are few roadway capacity 
constraints in the Franklin Region, it is in the fortunate position of choosing projects that willimprove 
and enhance its current transportation network, rather than resolving existing congestionand safety 
issues. Projects which are being addressed include: Route 2; Route 8A between Plainfield and the 
Vermont State Line; fixed-route transit service between the Athol/ Orange area and Greenfield; the 
Franklin Region Bikeway; and other road projects in Greenfield, Montague and Orange. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND OTHER ISSUES 


One of the primary transportation-related environmental issues in Massachusetts is air quality. The 
Franklin Region continues to develop effective methods for reducing automobile use and educating 
people about the air quality conditions in the Region. Specific projects which are targeted to address 
air quality include: bicycle facilities; bike racks on buses; expanded transit service; alternative fuel 
buses; carpool matching; ride-share program; and expansion of passenger and freight rail service 
within the Region. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 


Each year, the staff of the Franklin Region, the Executive Office of Transportation, the Massachusetts 
Highway Department and others prepare a list of transportation programsand projects that address 
existing and anticipated transportation issues in the Franklin Region. This document, the Franklin 
Region Transportation Improvement Program (TIP), is a capital expenditure program that identifies 
which federally funded transportation projects will be initiated over the next three years. In addition 
to this short-range capital program, there are long-range projects, which are beyond the three-year 
scope of the TIP. These projects include the following: 


Highway 
Route 2: As the principal east-west highway of the Franklin Region, Route 2 is an important 
connector for the entire region. The highway, however, was designed to roadway standards 
of an earlier time when traffic volumes were less and traffic speeds were slower. The narrow 
winding roadway does not meet current highway standards. The Franklin Region, the 
Executive Office of Transportation, the Massachusetts Highway Department and others have 
already identified and completed numerous upgrades along portions of the Route 2 corridor. 
These upgrades include: the installation of shoulder rumple strips, new signs and lines, tree 
clearing for improved visibility, the installation of variable message signs, and the installation 
of centerline stanchions, in Athol/ Phillipston. Work continues on a series of safety and 
roadway improvements along the entire Route 2 corridor. 
Route 63: Erving and Northfield, 4.4 miles of reconstruction 
Main Road, Gill: Reconstruction 
Greenfield Road, Montague: Reconstruction 
Rehabilitate / Replace numerous bridges in: Montague, Gill, Charlemont, Orange, Greenfield 


Airport 
Implement safety and functional improvements at both airports 


Fixed Route Transit/Paratransit 
Monitor routes and assess future needs 
Continue efforts to secure more funding for operations 
Coordinate services between FRTA, GMTA and PVTA 
Continue efforts to expand transit/paratransit services to the hill towns. 


Bicycle/Pedestrian 
Continue Franklin Region Bikeway network 
Continue to support/improve interregional bicycle connections 
Continue support of multiple pedestrian streetscape enhancements in the Region 
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MARTHA'S VINEYARD COMMISSION 
REGIONAL TRANSPORTATION PLAN SUMMARY 


The Martha’s Vineyard regional transportation plan was endorsed on October 7, 2003. Additional 
information can be found at http:/ /mvcommission.actwin.com/ planning / transportation. html. 





The voting members of the Martha’s Vineyard Commission consists of the Secretary of the Executive 
Office of Transportation, the Commissioner of the Massachusetts Highway Department, the Chairman 
of the Martha’s Vineyard Commission, and the Administrator of the Martha’s Vineyard Transit 
Authority. 


REGIONAL PROFILE 


Martha's Vineyard is the largest island off the southern coast of Massachusetts. Covering nearly 55,000 
acres, Martha's Vineyard possesses a diverse natural landscape of sheltered harbors, bays, and ponds, 
fringed by barrier beaches and fragile wetlands. Areasof coastal recreation attract visitors to Martha’s 
Vineyard, where tourism is the backbone of the local economy. As an area popular with summer visitors, 
Martha’s Vineyard experiencesa five-fold increase in population during the warm-weathermonths,a time 
of increased traffic congestion and extra demands on the local infrastructure. Given the character of the 
existing land use patterns, however, residents and visitors are very dependent on the private automobile 
for transportation, with attendant impacts on the environmental and historical resources of the island. 


During the 1990s, the year-round population of Martha's Vineyard grew by 29%, to 15,000 year-round 
residents and 68,000 summer residents. Depending on various assumptions, the island's population is 
projected to grow to between 20,000 and 31,500 people by 2025. One of the effects of this projected 
population growthis an increase in the demand for housing. Inthe past 25 years, much of the residential 
and commercial growth on Martha’s Vineyard took place on the outskirts of the island, creating an 
environment in which private automobiles have become the most popular way to reach an increasing 
number of homes, jobs, businesses, and services, many of which have relocated outside the traditional 
town centers. This has led to an increase in car traffic, a situation that will continue to worsen if 
development continues to take place in a dispersed pattern, as well as strong support for more public 
transit. Future growth, ifnot wisely guided, may jeopardize the quality of the island’s environment and 
its attractiveness to visitors. 


To a large extent, the economy of Martha's Vineyard centers on serving the needs of seasonal residents 
and tourists. Compared to other parts of the Commonwealth, Martha's Vineyard has a relatively high 
concentration of service and retail workers, relatively low annual wages for local jobs, and relatively high 
unemployment during the winter. Mostbusinesses are small, employing fewer than five employees, and 
dispersed across the island. Although the county's per capita income exceeds statewide norms, the high 
cost of living on Martha's Vineyard erodes the purchasing power of family incomes. 


REGIONAL GOALS 


The regional transportation plan, prepared for Martha’s Vineyardby the Martha’s Vineyard Commission, 
articulates the following regional goals: 


Establish and maintain a transportation system that is safe, convenient, accessible, 
economical, and is consistent with the Vineyard’s scenic, historic, and natural resources. 
Promote a variety of transportation options that meet the needs of the island’s residents and 
visitors. 

Reduce dependence on private automobiles. 

Favor the seamless integration of various transportation systems in order to increase the 
efficiency of alternate modes and to increase their convenience. 

Ensure that the road network is designed and traffic is managed in order to minimize traffic 
congestion and pollution, to reduce safety problems, and to preserve scenic views and the 
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character of rural roads. 

Expand and enhance a safe and efficient network of bike paths, walking trails, and in-town 
pedestrian accommodations. 

Consolidate the expansion of the year-round bus system. 

Integrate port improvements with economic development strategies. 

Coordinate regional land use and transportation planning policies. 

Promote cooperation among the various transportation agencies and providers. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 


Year after year, thousands of passengers are carried to and from the Martha’s Vineyard by ferries and 
airplanes. The Woods Hole, Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket Steamship Authority, the transportation 
lifeline of Martha’s Vineyard, provides efficient and effective intermodal regional connections to the 
Massachusetts mainland. Increasingly, feeder bus services are now extending the mobility of island 
residents. In order to encourage transportation beyond that of the private automobile, the regional 
transportation plan for Martha’s Vineyard favors the consolidation of mixed-use, pedestrian-friendly 
village areas within the limits of already developed areas, and the creation of new development within 
walking distance of bus stops. 


Water Transportation and Traffic Volumes 

The dominant carrier of passengers, vehicles, and freight to Martha’s Vineyard is the Woods Hole, 
Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket Steamship Authority (SSA), which furnishes year-round ferry service. 
The island is also served by passenger-only ferry services, almost all seasonal, as well as tug boats and 
barges for freight. On a typical summer day, seven ferries will provide approximately 50 trips to the 
island, each carrying a maximum of 12,000 passengers each way. Of these, approximately 9,400 
passengers travel without cars. 


An issue directly related to ferry operations is automobile traffic on Cape Cod, particularly traffic 
destined for Woods Hole, which can create significantcongestion within Falmouth. In an effort to mitigate 
the effect of Woods Hole-bound traffic, the SSA and the Town of Falmouth have agreed to limit the 
transportation of hazardous materials and eliminated the guaranteed standby line created for vehicles 
carrying hazardous cargo. 


Aviation 

Martha’s Vineyard Airport is an FAA-certificated, non-hub, commercial service airport, which provides 
general aviation, air carrier, and freight service. It has two runways, one terminal, fueling facilities, and 
parking areas. Air passengers account for approximately 3%to 5% of passenger travel to the island, with 
enplanements estimated at 61,000 in 2002. 


The regional transportation plan presents the following aviation-related objectives: 


Improve the safety, efficiency, and reliability of the airport facility as a transportation resource 
for the community. 

Improve the airport facilities in response to present needs and growing demand, with a priority 
on increasing ramp areas and hangars for airplane parking, and ensuring adequate facilities to 
accommodate aviation activity. 


Roadway and Traffic Volumes 

There are 177 miles of public, paved roads of varying widths, lengths, and access features on Martha’s 
Vineyard. For most of the year, the network performs satisfactorily, serving the estimated 11,630 year- 
round vehicles. During the months of July and August, however, automobilecongestionand safety become 
significant issues. Peak season travel levels have held relatively steady in recent years, but mid-winter 
traffic has increased each year, reflecting an increase in second homeowners traveling year-round to the 
island. The Martha’s Vineyard Commission has identified seven intersections—three in Tisbury, two in 
Oak Bluffs, and two in Edgartown—as having particularly severe congestion problems. 
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The Commonwealth’s Fix-It-First and Communities First policies have assisted Martha’s Vineyard in 
developing sustainable solutions to its traffic needs. In particular, the plan recommendsthat the following 
policies be considered: traffic calming and new or improved sidewalks; the preservation of the character 
of rural roads; the addition of new park-and-ride lots; the creation of pedestrian zones and loop roads 
as means to improve traffic flow; reduction of non-essential traffic to the ferry; adoption of traffic 
management strategies; a capping of summer traffic; and the promotion of energy conservation programs 
by encouraging use of alternative means of travel. 


Buses and Taxis 

The Martha’s Vineyard Regional Transit Authority (MVRTA) operates a fleet of 24 handicapped- 
accessible vehicles on 13 fixed routes from mid-May to mid-October. The RTA runs six routes in the off- 
season. MVRTA serves approximately 78,000 riders per year, in addition to 21,000 passengers served 
by its on-demand paratransit services. 


There are approximately 18 taxi companies on Martha’s Vineyard, with a total estimated fleet of 70 
vehicles. Taxi companies are licensed by the individual Martha’s Vineyard towns and can only pick up 
passengers in the town in which they are licensed. 


The transit-related objectives of the Regional Transportation Plan are to improve coordination of transit 
service as a viable alternative to private vehicles; optimize passenger facilities, scheduling, and 
maintenance; and improve the attractiveness of using taxis. 


Bicycles and Pedestrians 

The town centers and rural areas of Martha’s Vineyard are ideal for bicycling and walking, and are 
considered among the best ways to see the Vineyard. The bikeway system combines both on-road and 
off-road components, including bicycle routes, wide shoulders, and bicycle paths. The use of bicycles has 
increased significantlyon Martha’s Vineyard, due largely to the availability of safe facilities. Two phases 
of bike path construction have been already completed, and the Martha’s Vineyard Commission is now 
working to fill in existing gaps by completing a loop around Manuel F. Correllus State Forest. There are 
approximately 1,200 bicycles available for rent on Martha’s Vineyard. 


In order to increase the number of people who walk for transportation, the Martha’s Vineyard 
Commission is creatingand upgrading pedestrianroutes, installing better signage and street furniture, and 
encouraging supplemental activities such as business improvements and fitness programs. Even in those 
places where sidewalks exist, however, pedestrian volumes often surpass what can be safely and 
effectively accommodated within the Vineyard roadways. 


Freight 

Most freight transported to Martha’s Vineyard is carried by ferry and freight boats linking the island to 
Cape Cod. Air freight is used only for smaller and time-sensitive packages. The presence of oversized 
trucks on the narrow Vineyard roads can create congestion and safety problems, particularly in those 
areas in which loading zones are unavailable. The Vineyard is currently exploring ways to have a greater 
proportion of freight brought to the island by barge rather than by ferry, and also of establishing truck 
routes and weight restrictions. 
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FUTURE CONDITIONS AND PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 


The future development of Martha's Vineyard depends on continued mobility and access. Yet, the 
regional transportation plan emphasizes that enhanced transportation access must not compromise the 
island environment, including vulnerable ground and surface waters, woodlands and wetlands that 
provide wildlifehabitats, and an irreplaceable rural character. Regional transportationimprovements are 
essential elements in the island's growth management strategy. 


The plan indicates consensus on the following issues: 


The value of combating specific areas of traffic congestion and safety problems, particularly areas 
near the ferry docks. 

The importance of providing alternatives to the private automobile, including public buses, taxis, 
and bikes, particularly to and from the ferry and the town centers, and improving facilities for 
pedestrians. 

The importance of improving the services of and coordination among the various public 
transportation providers (MVRTA, SSA, local towns, etc) to avoid fragmented decision-making. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND OTHER ISSUES 


Martha’s Vineyard has many unique and fragile land areas such as moors, heathland, dunes, barrier 
beaches, and geographical formations. The beauty of these areas are part of what draws tourists to the 
island year after year. Such fragile areas should be protected whenever possible to preserve to landscape 
of the island. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 


The following list describes programs and projects recommended in the Martha’s Vineyard Regional 
Transportation Plan. 


Road Facilities 
The plan recommends that improvements be made to the following intersections and road segments to 
enhance safety, reduce vehicle congestion, and facilitate bicycling, walking, and transit use: 


Upper State Road Corridor, Tisbury; 

Intersection of Edgartown-Vineyard Haven Road and State Road, Tisbury; 

Five Corners and Vineyard Haven Ferry Terminal Areas, Tisbury; 

Vicinity Ferry / Harbor /Circuit Avenue, Oak Bluffs; 

Intersectionof Edgartown-VineyardHaven Road and Beach Road (The Triangle), Edgartown; and 
Upper Main Street Corridor, Edgartown. 


Pedestrian and Bicycle Facilities 
The following projects are recommended for implementation as part of the Plan: 


Create bicycle paths along the eastern and northeastern perimeter of the Manuel Correllus State 
Forest that would connect with existing sections of the bicycle path system and complete a loop 
around the perimeter of the State Forest; and 

Create bicycle paths along Herring Creek Road; 


Parking Facilities 
These projects are recommended in the Plan to discourage downtown automobile use: 


Increase promotion of Park-and-Ride facilities; 

Implement programs to make Park-and-Ride use easier such as increased shuttle frequency; 
Explore the possibility of creating other Park-and-Ride lots for the peak season located further 
from congested areas; and 
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Investigate the feasibility of parking management programs in town centers to increase parking 
efficiency. 


Public Transportation 
These recommendations were made by the Nantucket Traffic Congestion Plan Work Group to increase 
NRTA ridership: 


Improve the locations and physical installation of bus stops including the construction of shelters, 
in harmony with the scenic character of Island roads; and 

Examine the possible means to improve the appeal of using transit for tourists by promoting routes 
that lead to tourist destinations and possibly establishing a special visitors loop route. 


Airborne Facilities 
These projects are recommended in the Plan to facilitate safe and convenient access to the island: 


Short-Term Projects 
Construct Airline and Connector Roads, to reduce vehicle traffic at the intersection of West 
Tisbury Road and Barnes Road, and complete the inter-airport roadway system associated with 
the development of the airport business park and the terminal areas; 
Construct infrastructure improvements adequate to meet current and future fire protection needs 
as relates to water supply and pressure for fire protection systems; 
Reconstructtaxiways and construct additionda parking aprons to ensure modern designstandards; 
Construct General Aviation Terminal facilities, including vehicle parking areas and access roads; 
and 
Acquire / replace existing hangars to provide increased apron space adjacent to the terminal 
complex. 





Long Term Projects 
Airfield maintenance and snow removal equipment acquisition and replacement; 
Construct new taxiways; 
Construct sewage treatment plant improvements; 
Extend secondary runway and install runway safety areas; 
Construct airport maintenance and snow removal equipment building; and 
Expand existing airline terminal. 





Waterborne Facilities 


These projects are intended to provide an efficient water transportation system connecting the island to 
the mainland: 


Reconstruct the Oak Bluffs ferry terminal and increase the proportion of SSA vessels that arrive 
there off-season; 
Renovate or Replace aging vessels in the SSA fleet;and 


Improve the reservationssystem and queuing for passengerconvenienceand to reduce unnecessary 
traffic. 
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MERRIMACK VALLEY METROPOLITAN PLANNING ORGANIZATION 
REGIONAL TRANSPORTATION PLAN SUMMARY 


The Merrimack Valley Metropolitan Planning Organization’s 2003 Regional Transportation Plan 
(RTP) identifies the transportation needs of the Region and outlines projects, programs, and 
proposals to meet these needs. The RTP is designed to identify the long-term problems that will 
confront the region's transportation system. It includes the land use, socioeconomic, environmental, 
and other considerationsthat largely shape transportation demand and the transportation network. 
The RTP also recommendseither possible solutionsto the identified problems /needsor a definition 
of what types of further analysis must be undertaken to determine the most appropriate solution. 





The Merrimack Valley Planning Commission staff, as staff to the Merrimack Valley Metropolitan 
Planning Organization, gathered data on the region's airport, transit, railroad, port, and 
bikeway/ pedestrian facilities. The condition of the existing highway system was evaluated, which 
included identifying structurally deficient bridges, hazardous intersections, and roadways 
overburdened by traffic. 


A list of transportation goals and objectives were developed that reflected the problems found in 
the analysis of existing conditions. In order to meet these goals, a variety of alternatives were 
evaluated. Long-range implicationsof transportation projects were addressed, including air quality 
conformity determinations and funding plans. The document was endorsed onSeptember 19, 2003 
and is on-line at http:/ /www.mvpc.org/transport_sec/TranspoPlan.html. 





The Merrimack Valley Metropolitan Planning Organization currently consists of the following: 


Secretary of the Executive Office of Transportation; 

Commissioner of the Massachusetts Highway Department; 

Chairman of the Merrimack Valley Planning Commission; 

Chairman of the Merrimack Valley Regional Transit Authority Advisory Board; 

Cities of Lawrence and Haverhill; 

Two of the following five Merrimack Valley urban communities: Amesbury, Andover, 
Methuen, Newburyport, and North Andover; and 

Two of the following eight Merrimack Valley non-urban communities: Boxford, 
Georgetown, Groveland, Merrimac, Newbury, Rowley, Salisbury, and West Newbury. 
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REGIONAL PROFILE 


The Merrimack Valley Region is located in the northeastern corner of the Commonwealth and is 
traversed by the Merrimack River, which has played a key role in the region's history and economy. 
The Merrimack Valley region’s jurisdiction encompasses fifteen Essex County communities as 
follows: 


Three central cities of Haverhill, Lawrence, and Newburyport; 

Four suburban communities whose centers developedaround formerly active mills - Amesbury, 
Andover, Methuen, and North Andover; and 

Eight rural towns located east and south of Haverhill - Boxford, Georgetown, Groveland, 
Merrimac, Newbury, Rowley, Salisbury, and West Newbury. 


The 2000 Census reported that 318,556 people lived in the Merrimack Valley region, a 10.5% 
increase over the 1990 Census populationof 288,280 people. The City of Lawrencecontained 22.6% 
of the region’s 2000 population. Lawrence togetherwith its suburbs of Andover, Methuenand North 
Andover, which comprise Greater Lawrence, contained 55% of the region’s population in 2000. 


The region’s central section (Haverhilltogether with Boxford, Georgetown, Grovelandand Merrimac) 
contains 27% of the region’s 2000 population. The eastern communities (Amesbury, Newbury, 
Newburyport, Rowley, Salisbury and West Newbury) contain 18% of the region’s 2000 population. 


The Merrimack Valley has a long history as one of New England's earliest and most important 
industrial regions, as the Merrimack River provided early river transportation, commercial fishing 
and shell fishing, water-based recreation, and water power for mills. Overall, the Region has 
experienced the rise and fall of three different economic cycles: shoe manufacturing and textiles, 
defense related industries, and non-defense related high technology. 


REGIONAL GOALS 


The following transportation goals serve as a guide to the Merrimack Valley Metropolitan Planning 
Organization. 


Promote the development of a regional transportation system that maximizes the 
interconnective use of all modes of transportation in the Valley. 

Develop programs and services that increase transit and paratransit usage. 

Maximize the efficiency and integrity of existing highway and transit systems. 

Improve the quality of the environment in the Merrimack Valley by promoting projects and 
programs that help the Region to meet all federal air and water quality standards. 
Undertake efforts to eliminate safety problems that exist on the region's transportation 
system. 

Promote zoning and land use regulations that are consistent with the region's transportation 
goals. 

Undertake efforts to eliminate congestion on the region's transportation system. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 


The region's 15 cities and towns are well served by an excellent highway network with over 1,400 
miles of roadway. Interstate highways 93, 95 and 495 traverse the Region, providing vehicular 
access north, south, and west. Both I-93 and I-95 link the Region with Boston to the south. I-93 
extends north to Manchesterand Concord, New Hampshire.I-95 extends north to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire and Portland, Maine. I-495 is a circumferential roadway that crosses every major 
highway in eastern Massachusetts. At least one of these three interstates passes through 14 of the 
region's 15 communities. 


The Region receives a wide array of public transportation services from both public and private 
sources. These servicesinclude local and long distance bus routes, elderlyand disabled services, taxi 
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services, and commuter rail services that link the Region to Boston. The Merrimack Valley Regional 
Transit Authority (MVRTA) is the primary provider of public transportation in the Region. 


Since the Merrimack Valley MPO straddles the Merrimack River throughout the region, bridges are 
an important component of the overall transportation system. The Merrimack Valley MPO and the 
Massachusetts Highway department continue an aggressive campaign to maintain bridges in the 
Merrimack Valley. 


FUTURE CONDITIONS AND PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 


The Merrimack Valley Planning Commission as staff to the Merrimack Valley Metropolitan Planning 
Commission used their Regional Traffic Model to project future traffic growth in the Region. This 
model identifieda series of roadways, which are projected to experiencefuture roadway congestion. 
These roadways are listed below: 

Methuen, Andover - Interstate 93 (northbound and southbound) 

Methuen - Route 110 exit/traffic circle at I-93 

Andover - Dascomb Road from I-93 to Clark Rd 

Andover - Andover St from Clark Rd to River St 

Andover — River St from Andover St to Lowell Junction 

Methuen - Hampshire St from Route 28 to Methuen Sq 

Methuen - Route 28 south of Route 213 to Hampshire St 

Andover - Route 133 directly east and west of I-93 

Methuen - Lawrence St from Charles St to East St 

Methuen - Charles St from Route 28 to Lawrence St 

Lawrence - South Union St from Route 114 to Route 28 

Georgetown — Route 97 from King St to Georgetown Sq 

Haverhill - Route 125 north of I-495 to NH state line 

Andover - Lovejoy Road 

Andover - Route 28 from Route 133 to I-495 

Merrimack Valley region - 1-495 from I-93 to Route 110/113 

Andover - Route 28 south of Elm Sq 

Lawrence/N Andover - Route 114 from J-495 to Willow St 

Haverhill/ N Andover - Route 125 from Holt Rd to Laurel Ave 

Methuen/ Haverhill - Route 110/113 north of 113 to I-495 

N Andover - Sutton St from Chadwick to Waverly 

Andover - Clark Rd from Dascomb to Andover St 


Identifying areas of congestion within the MPO region is animportant element of the tasks assigned 
to the MPO staff. This list of congestion areas then become the basis for further transportation 
studies and recommended projects that are then programmed by the Merrimack Valley MPO. 


Overall, the Merrimack Valley Regional Transit Authority (MVRTA) fixed route service provides 
enough capacity to meet travel demand on each of its routes. Requirements of the Americans with 
Disabilities Act (ADA) are costly to implement and challenge the MVRTA's ability to initiate any 
new fixed route bus services in the foreseeable future. The Authority has responded to the ADA 
objectives by allocating its resources to provide complementary paratransit service for elderly and 
disabled individuals who are unable to use the existing accessible fixed route buses. 


Increased diffusion of employment and residential growth in eastern New England make it 
increasingly difficult for traditional transit services to function effectively. Consequently, the RTP 
recommends that the MVRTA investigate the feasibility of introducing generally available demand 
response services in less densely developed sections of its service area to supplement existing fixed 
route services. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND OTHER ISSUES 


The Merrimack Valley Metropolitan Planning Organization supports actions that reduce the amount 
of air pollutants in the region and the state. Similarly, water quality issues remain important to the 
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region. The untreated runoff from roadways poses a major threat to water quality. Runoff contains 
residue from tail pipe emissions, hydrocarbons from engine leaks and spills, as well as road surface 
materials such as asphalt. These pollutants can combine to produce high levels of certain toxic 
metals and nutrients. Current roadway construction practices emphasize the rapid removal of water 
from road surfaces for safety reasons. This process usually does not allow for pollutants to be 
naturally cleansed from the runoff stream. To the extent feasible, the RTP recommends that best 
practices for storm water management be followed in the construction of transportation projects. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 


Many of the recommendations contained within the RTP consist of various transportation demand 
and control measures. These measures will be considered and studied on a regionwide scale to 
address the problems of congestion, safety, air quality, mobility, maintenance, and economic 
development. Some of these measures include: 


programs for improved public transit; 

use of high-occupancy vehicle lanes; 

employer-sponsored programs to permit flexible work schedules; 

employer-based transportation management plans, including incentives; 

traffic flow improvement programs that achieve emission reductions; 

fringe and transportation corridor parking facilities for carpoolers and transit users; 
programs to limit or restrict vehicle use in downtown areas during periods of peak use; 
programs for the provision of all forms of high-occupancy shared-ride services; 

programs for secure bicycle storage facilities and other facilities, including bicycle lanes, for 
the convenience and protection of bicyclists, in both public and private areas; 

programs and ordinances to facilitate non-automobile travel, provision and utilization of 
mass transit, and to generally reduce the need for single-occupant vehicle travel; 

programs for new construction and major reconstruction of paths, tracks or areas solely for 
the use by pedestrian or other non-motorized means of transportation when economically 
feasible and in the public interest; 

parking pricing program involving either charging the solo driver more money for parking or 
discounting parking charges for carpoolers; and 
employer-sponsoredtelecommutingprogram to allow employeesto work at home while linked 
to the work place through the use of a computer and modem. 


Major Merrimack Valley transportation projects that are either planned or proposed include: 


Essex Street / Lupine Street improvements in Andover; 

Route 28 upgrade from Route 133 to I-495 in Andover; 

Groveland / Haverhill - Replacement of Bates Bridge; 

South Main Street reconstruction in Haverhill; 

upgrade Route 125 from I-495 to the New Hampshire border; 

widening of Route 114 from I-495 to the North Andover line; 
reconstruction of Route 28 from the Merrimack River to the Andover line; 
provide access to I-95 from Hale Street in Newburyport; 

extension of commuter rail service from Newburyport to Portsmouth, NH; 
construction of the Lawrence Intermodal Center; 

replace 12 accessible MVRTA buses; and 

purchase five intercity bus coaches for MVRTA commuter service. 
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MONTACHUSETT METROPOLITAN PLANNING ORGANIZATION 
REGIONAL TRANSPORTATION PLAN SUMMARY 


The Regional Transportation Plan 2003-2025 of the Montachusett Metropolitan Planning 
Organization was endorsed on September 12, 2003. The complete document may be downloaded 
from the “Downloads” page of the Montachusett MPO web site at http: / /www.mrpc.org/ 





The current voting members of the Montachusett MPO consists of: 
Secretary of the Executive Office of Transportation; 
Commissioner of the Massachusetts Highway Department; 
Chairman of the Montachusett Regional Planning Commission; 
Chairman of the Montachusett Regional Transit Authority; 
Mayor of the City of Fitchburg; 
Mayor of the City of Leominster; 
Mayor of the City of Gardner; and 
Four selectmen representing four groups of towns in the Montachusett region on a sub- 
regional basis. 


REGIONAL PROFILE 


The Montachusett Metropolitan Planning Organization is comprised of 22 communities, with 
approximately 675 square miles located in northern Worcester County and western Middlesex 
County. The Region consists largely of rural areas, with industrial centers located in the three largest 
cities of Fitchburg, Gardner,and Leominsteras well as in the towns of Clinton, Ayer, and Athol. The 
dominant employment centers in the Montachusett Region are Fitchburg and Leominster, comprising 
over one-thirdof the total employmentin the area. Manufacturing,service and wholesale /retailtrade 
have provided the majority of jobs in the region from 1980 through 2000. During these years, 
employment has migrated from the traditional urban areas of the Region (with the exception of 
Leominster), suchas Athol, Clinton, and Fitchburg, to the less dense communities, suchas Lancaster, 
Ayer and Groton, where several industrial parks have been proposed or built. Since many of these 
new employment centers are less centralized, traffic to new areas has been dispersed. The lack of 
concentrated employment centers creates problems for non-automobile transportation. 


Urban communities such as Fitchburg, Leominster, Gardner, Clinton and Athol have a greater 
percentage of acreage devoted to high-density residential, industrial, and commercial land uses than 
rural communitieslike Ashburnham, Ashby, Groton, Hubbardston, Lancaster, Lunenburg, Petersham, 
Phillipston, Royalston, and Townsend. However, several rural member communities have enacted 
zoning changes to encouragecommercialand industrial activities in their towns in an effort to increase 
their tax base and produce jobs and services. The Executive Office of EnvironmentalAffairs funded 
a build-out analysis for each member community. Once the appropriate information was updated, 
build-out figures were generated for each municipality based upon its current zoning, giving the 
municipalities an idea of the potential impacts facing it in the future. This information can be used 
by the cities and towns to guide future development, as well as how the MPO assesses the 
transportation impact of growth. 


Within the Region, current land use patterns reflect the urban or rural characteristics of the 
communities. During the 1980s the region experienced a major influx of new households, which 
resulted in a boom in the housing industry. The majority of new residents moved to the region from 
the Greater Boston area, because of cheaper land and housing prices. The 1990-2000 population 
growth patterns indicate that this is primarily concentrated in the rural /suburban communities and 
is a continuation of the 1980-1990 patterns as development pressure from the MetroBoston area 
moved westward. Additionally a large portion of the population originated from out-of- state, 
specifically New Hampshire and tended to locate in the eastern towns and cities of Lancaster, 
Shirley, and Leominster. As a result, the region experienced a 6.1% population growth resulting in 
an urbanized area name change from Fitchburg-Leominster urbanized area to Leominster-Fitchburg 
urbanized area, as Leominster overtook Fitchburg as the major population center in the region. 
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REGIONAL GOALS 


Goals 
The Region supports the principles of the Fix-It-First, Communities First, and Sustainable 
Development policies as outlined by Governor Romney, formulating the following goals: 
To provide a safe, reliable, multi-modal transportation system throughoutthe Montachusett 
Region for the movement of all people and goods; 
To formulate strategies to attain and maintain National Ambient Air Quality Standards; 
To ensure and maintain federal and state water quality standards; 
To protect habitats from fragmentation; 
To encourage economic development and revitalization and; 
To seek appropriate funding mechanisms in order to implement policies and objectives. 


Policies 

To that end, the Region has instituted the following polices and strategies: 

1) Improve and maintain existing road network, increasing efficiency, safety and economy and 

decreasing congestion 
Locate and prioritize deficient highways, implementing a program to bring them to an 
adequate level of service 
Minimize accidents, congestion and driver frustration through improvements in roadway 
maintenance, signal timing and improved signage 
Encourage communities to limit access to new and improved roads, constructed to promote 
more efficient vehicular movements, in order to insure adequate levels of service are 
maintained in the future 
Promote and encourage roadway construction and upgrades to include provisions for 
bikeways and pedestrian ways, where appropriate; roadway safety features, such as 
adequate lane and shoulder widths and bicycle and pedestrian responsive traffic signals, 
shall also be included where appropriate 
Promote economic development to coincide with highway capacities and local zoning laws 
Promote and encourage roadway design and management principles that appropriately 
address storm water flows, wildlife passage, and maintenance practices to minimize 
environmental impacts 


2) Improve the mobility of those without automobiles and provide incentives for those who wish 
to reduce automobile use 
Promote and encourage sufficient, appropriate innovative public transit programs designed 
to increase transit ridership 
Promote and encourage more efficient and timely interregional passenger rail services 
Promote and encourage public carpooling for residents who work within and outside the 
region 
Encourage communities to designate and construct bikeways and pedestrian ways including 
sidewalks, as an alternate method for commuting and recreation 
Promote safe, clean, accessible vehicles and transit facilities for patrons of the Montachusett 
Area Regional Transit (MART) services 
Promote and encourage public transit programs designed to address the needs of 
nontraditional and economically disadvantaged individuals, e.g., Job Access Reverse 
Commute (JARC) and Welfare to Work programs 
Promote and encourage the ideas, concepts and goals of EnvironmentalJustice through public 
participation to address identified needs and concerns 


3) Improve and expand transportation services for the elderly, disabled, and economically 
disadvantaged persons 
Provide coordination and technical assistance to transportation services for consolidating 
general services 
Secure available state and federal aid for elderly and disabled services 
Facilitate efforts between the private sector and social service agencies in providing 
transportation for the elderly and disabled 
Promote goals of the Americanswith Disabilities(ADA) paratransit programsas established 
in MART’s ADA complementary paratransit plan 
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Promote goals of JARC and Welfare to Work programs and the concepts of Environmental 
Justice to expand services to identified population segments 


4) Continue to improve multi-modal /intermodaltransportation systems to facilitate the movement 
of goods and people through the region, leading to greater economic growth potential in the region 
Promote and encourage improved rail, air and truck transportation 
Work to maintain railroad tracks, airports and other infrastructure within the region 
Promote the development and utilization of centralized terminal facilities for intermodal 
transfer and distribution of goods and people 


5) Encourage and support development patterns consistent with land use policies and goals in the 
region 
Coordinate the regionaltransportation planning process with state, federal and local priorities 
as well as public opinion 
Conform the transportationplan to other local and regional plans, e.g.,land use, water quality 
and housing plans 
Promote convenient vehicular travel along the regional road network to the state highway 
system to promote growth consistent with local and regional plans 
Promote a public transit system whose routes are developed and refined in coordinationwith 
existing and planned development patterns in the region 
Encouragedevelopmentpatterns within communitiesin order to mitigate sprawling conditions 
that provide further congestion to the existing transportation network and _ further 
fragmentation of wildlife corridors and habitats 
Encourage and promote efforts to utilize brownfield sites within the region, especially those 
located on or near major transportation links that assist and/or improve the efficiency of 
these systems 
Encourage development patterns across community boundaries that make use of existing 
strengths in the transportation network 


6) Promote an energy-efficient multi-modal /intermodal transportation system within the region 
Encourage the use of public transit, carpooling and alternate methods of transportation 
Minimize traffic congestion 
Promote mass transit that is safe, energy efficient and economical to maintain 
Promote the development of zoning regulations that encourage freight rail use in logical 
locations that are acceptable to local communities 


7) Promote strategies and plans, which will help to attain and maintain National Ambient Air 
Quality Standards 
Identify site-specific, transportation-related air quality areas, and develop improvements, as 
necessary, to reduce the levels of harmful pollutants at these locations 
Develop a program of Transportation Control Measures in cooperation with state, regional 
and local agencies, which when implemented will reduce transportation-related emissions in 
the region 
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EXISTING CONDITIONS 


Roadways and Traffic 

The Montachusett Region is well served by Route 2 and Interstate 190. Route 2 is a major east-west 
state highway that runs from Boston to I-190 in Greenfield and eventually to New York. I-190 runs 
north-south from Route 2 in Leominster to Interstate 290 in Worcester which eventually links with 
Interstate 90 (MassTurnpike). 


The communities of Fitchburg, Leominster, and Gardner all border on Route 2. The section of Route 
2 from Phillipston to Athol in the Montachusett region has been part of an ongoing safety 
improvement study, to improve the highway between Phillipston and Greenfield. Presently, Route 
2 is only a four lane divided highway east of the Phillipston/Templeton town line. The region is 
interested in improving Route 2 as a four lane divided highway all the way from £495 to I-91 in order 
to serve as a parallel east-west highway to I-90 (Massachusetts Turnpike). I-190 is the other major 
limited access highway, which runs north-south from Route 2 in Leominsterto £290 in Worcester and 
the Massachusetts Turnpike. Since its completion in the early 1980s, traffic has steadily increased 
and has helped reduce volumes on Route 12 by providing easier access to the Worcester area. 


A second limited access road was added to the roadway network with the completion in the early 
1980s of the Rte 140 bypass in Westminster and Gardner. This roadway has enhanced traffic flow 
and alleviated some of the excess traffic in the Gardner city center. 


For the period 1988 to 2001, traffic volumes in the region increased by 3% while the statewide 
volumes averaged a 1.02% increase. Traffic increased on Route 2 from 4.44% to 10.58% between the 
years 2000-2001. Volumes on 1-190 increased 1.92% per year. Traffic volumes on Route 2 in 
Lancaster reveal an increase between 1995 and 1999 of 10.26% and an increase of 6.71% between 
1989 and 1999. 


In 1998 the region had a vehicle occupancy rate of 1.35 persons per vehicle with a classification 
breakdown of 92.79% passenger vehicles, 2.55% light trucks, 3.81% heavy trucks, 0.56% motorcycles 
and 0.28% buses. The results show that the highest vehicle occupancy rates are on minor routes 
towards the more rural areas of the region and follow the overall nature of the growth in the region. 
The major commute routes experience a smaller occupancy rate. 


Bridges 

In 2003 there were 902 bridges in the Montachusett Region included on the state bridge sufficiency 
list. This list includes culverts, privately-owned bridges, state park bridges, pedestrian/bikeway 
bridges, railroad bridges and permanently closed bridges. The efficient movement of goods and 
people are reliant upon the condition of these structures. The Massachusetts Highway Department 
has identified 50 of these as structurally deficient, and 49 functionally obsolete. There are also 42 
bridges with weight limit restrictions, requiring heavy trucks to find alternate routes to get to their 
destination. Of these, 6 are functionally obsolete and 19 are structurally deficient. Ten bridges are 
closed, of which 4 are structurally deficient. 


Rail and Freight 

The trucking companies operating in the Montachusett Region have identified problem areas specific 
to their activity. One issue relating directly to goods movement is the problem of aging infrastructure. 
These include bridge clearance or weight restrictions that force drivers to take inconvenient routes; 
unavoidable intersections, which are difficult to negotiate, with detours taken due to difficult 
locations; and steep grades where the addition of a climbing lane would be helpful. The inadequate 
supply of truck loading space in downtownareas is also a major concern. Because there are very few 
alleys, most deliveries are made from the curb, regardless of whether legal parking is available, 
affecting downtown traffic. Since most truck operators desire to park close to their destination, it 
is important to have an adequate supply of loading space available near major traffic generators. 


There are three railroad companies currently operating freight lines in the Montachusett Region, the 
Guilford Transportation Industries which is the largest operator of freight lines in the Region; CSX 
Transportation, which operates one line running from Fitchburg to Clinton, and Providence and 
Worcester Railroad Company operating a line from Gardner to Hubbardston eventually terminating 
in Worcester. The Region has identified several issues that affect the movement of goods. These 
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include maintaining existing access and constructing improved facilities; enhancing the predictability 
and rationality of freight movements in the state; coordinating policies at the state level; and 
providing information to the freight industry. 

There are two intermodal transfer facilities in the Town of Ayer, the Ayer Terminal and the Devens 
Terminal. These facilities serve domestic and international containers, automobiles, bulk freight and 
local / regional trucking. 


Bicycle/Pedestrian 

Increasing concern for air quality and energy conservation is leading to renewed interest in the 
development of adequate facilities for bicycles throughout the Montachusett Region. There has been 
a noticeable increase in the number of bicyclists around population centers and on the highways. 
However this has resulted in obvious bicycle safety problems with increased bicycle-automobile 
accidents. Region-wide there is strong support for designated bikeways for recreation and 
commuting. 


Bicycle facilities in the region include the Coggshall Bikeway in Fitchburg (2 miles), a bike route in 
Harvard; the Rte 31 route in Ashby; the North Central Parkway in Gardner (3.5 miles); and the 
Nashua River Rail Trails (11.23 miles). Other planned facilities are the North Street pedestrian way 
in Fitchburg, a bike path in Leominster (17.25 miles), the Rte 12 bike path from Sterling to Fitchburg 
(34 miles), the Route 13 bike path in Lunenburg (9 miles), the Rte 117 bike path, the West Street, 
Pleasant Street and Mechanic Street bike paths. 


Pedestrian facilities are limited. The majority of communities are rural in nature with small 
downtown areas that typically contain sidewalks only within the major activity centers. The urban 
communities have a more extensive infrastructure within the central business districts that facilitates 
pedestrian circulation. Plans however have beenestablished for walkways along the Nashua River 
and the Monoosnoc Brook near the Searstown Mall. 


In order to establish a viable alternative to the automobile, the region has studied, or planned the 
implementation of more than 359 miles of bike and pedestrian projects at a cost of more than $28 
million. 


Fixed Route Transit 

The Cities of Fitchburg, Leominster, and Gardner have fixed route bus services administered by the 
Montachusett Area Transit Authority (MART). Eighteen bus routes are provided by MART: twelve 
in Fitchburg,and Leominster,and six in Gardner. There are two intercity operators that travel through 
the Region: Peter Pan and Vermont Transit. Peter Pan has three buses that leave daily and connect 
to Leominster, Worcester, Springfield, Hartford CT and New York City. Vermont Transit has two 
buses daily leaving from Leominster to Montreal. 


Currently the total daily miles of service are 1,236 with almost 2,000 daily riders for the 
Fitchburg /Leominsterroutes, and more than 800 miles and 500 daily passengers for the Gardner and 
Link routes. 


Commuter Rail 

Commuter rail service in the Montachusett Region operates from North Station in Boston to Fitchburg, 
with connecting bus service from Fitchburg to Gardner. Currently the MBTA estimates that 2,100 
round-trip passengers per day commute to the Boston area from the Region. Almost 60% take the 
train from North Leominster to Boston of which 83% use the rail service for work trips. 


The MART Intermodal Transportation Center provides the following links to various transportation 
systems: 

Passenger services for commuter rail from the region to Metropolitan Boston; 

Local bus service connecting the areas of Fitchburg, Leominster, and Gardner; 

Local bus serviceconnecting Gardner, Templeton, Winchendon, Phillipston, Athol and Orange 

to Greenfield; 

Van services for the elderly and disabled; 

Access to other areas through the on-site cab company; and 

Parking for commuter rail users. 
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Recommendations to improve commuter rail service include an increase in daily rail frequency 
between Fitchburg and North Station including an express train; the installation of an Intelligent 
Transportation System monitor; the extension of train service to Gardner; and the improvement of 
passenger amenities. 


Paratransit 

MART has taken on the transportation coordination role for much of the State’s welfare department 
as broker for medical transportation needs. This includes expanded service for 700 one-way daily 

trips from the region to the greaterLowell area, greater Woburn and the greater Cambridge/Somerville 
areas. In addition MART became more involved in agency /special needs transportation services 

with the Department of Mental Retardation (serving more than 200 people) and the Department of 
Public Health’s Early Intervention program for about 900 children. 


A new fixed route service known as The Link was initiatedin cooperation with the FranklinRTA and 
connects Greenfield, Orange, Athol, Phillipston, Templeton, Winchendon and Gardner. 


Curb-to-curb transportation service is provided to persons with disabilities who are ADA 
paratransit eligible. This service is operated in the same area as the fixed route service and with the 
same days and hours. MART also provides shuttle transportation to veterans, elderly and the 
disabled to medical facilities in Worcesterand Boston. Service is also available to Councils on Aging 
for elderly and disabled residents. Evening transportation is provided in Fitchburg, Leominster, and 
Gardner to industrial, retail and medical facilities six days a week for job access/ reverse commute 
patrons. 


Aviation 

Within the Montachusett Region, there are four municipal airports. The Fitchburg Municipal Airport 
is by far the largest, with two fixed-base operators located there. Althoughit is geographically close 
to Route 2, access to the airport can be confusing and is subject to traffic problems along Routes 12 
and 13. The remaining airports, Gardner Airport, Sterling Airport, and Shirley Airport are simple one 
runway facilities for sport and recreation and not for the movement of goods or freight. Presently, 
the Moore Army Airfield at Fort Devens in Ayer is limited to support of military flights. With the 
closing of the Fort Devens base in 1995, this airfield has a questionablefuture. Access to the airfield 
is via Route 2A, with commuter rail currently stopping in Ayer approximately one mile away 
presenting a possible future intermodal connection. 


FUTURE CONDITIONS AND PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 


The Region has determined that the following issues must be addressed: 
Infrastructure maintenance, (i.e. bridges and roads) will continue to be a major concernof the 
Montachusett Region. 
Transportationimprovementsto both Routes 12 and 13 and their connectionsto Route 2 must 
be considered to relieve serious congestion problems along these routes 
Support of the MART transit system will need to be continued in order to serve transit 
dependent persons. Improvement of the MBTA and MART public transit connections 
between the Region and Boston and Worcester is also needed 
The promotion of multi-occupant vehicles for commuting is needed. 


To that end, the Transportation Plan has identified a number of projects found in the Short Range 
Element. The primary highlights are to: 


Seek funding for reconstruction and rehabilitation of existing highways and bridges as 
identified in the Short Range section of the Montachusett Regional Transportation Plan and 
promote and support additional bicycling and walking trails to augment existing 
transportation facilities. 

Continue support for the MART transit system. Operations should be expanded as 
necessary with consideration of special services to Boston and the Worcester metropolitan 
area. This includes the purchase of several buses and paratransit vehicles; new parking 
facilities at the ITC in Fitchburg and the North Leominster rail station; a new maintenance 
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facility in Gardner and expanded parking options at Ayer, Shirley and Devens, and the 
expansion of the Automatic Vehicle Locator system. 


The Long Range Element of the Regional Plan includes 50 safety projects; 291 miles of pavement 
management projects; $81 million in bridge reconstruction and rehabilitation; 14 railroad gate 
projects; warning signs at 48 locations; region-wide design and construction for bicycle and 
pedestrian trails at $29 million; four congestion management projects; the updating of major reports 
and studies to include the EO 418 recommendations; and lastly the purchase of more than 416 
various mass transit vehicles; and the continued study for additional bus or light rail connections 
throughout the region. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND OTHER ISSUES 


Eastern Massachusetts has been designated a non-attainment zone for ozone. The Montachusett 
MPO has conducted an air quality analysis of the 2003 Montachusett RTP and its latest conformity 
determination. The analysis evaluates the change in ozone precursoremissions (VOCs and Nox) due 
to the implementationof the Plan. The air quality analysis has been found to be in conformancewith 
State and Federal guidelines. The Plan also strongly encourages that proper steps be taken to protect 
the Region’s water resources and wetlands. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 


The programs and projects below represent the Region's recommended transportation agenda for the 
future. 


Route 2 Widening Project 

Traffic volumes are continually increasing on this major roadway of the region. The project would 
involve the widening of Route 2 from two lanes to four lanes from Phillipston through Athol to the 
vicinity of Route 122 in Orange. As part of this project, the Plan also recommends that a new 
interchange be constructedat South Athol Road in Athol. The recommendation of a new interchange 
was a result of the Route 2 Safety Improvement Study conducted by WilburSmith & Associates for 
the MRPC and Franklin Regional Council of Governments. The study cited the anticipated growth 
in the town and the improvement of emergency vehicle response time as the primary factors for the 
new interchange. 


Routes 12 and 13 Improvements 

Routes 12 and 13 serve as the primary roadway links between the communities of Fitchburg, 
Leominster and Lunenburg. Currently the short-term recommendations of the MassHighway 
commissioned Fitchburg /Leominster/Lunenburg Transportation Analysis Project are under design. 
Implementing the improvements recommended by the study would greatly improve the traffic 
conditions in the study communities. 


Devens Improvements 

The former Ft. Devens site represents a great opportunity for the Montachusett region. The 
abandoned military base has been targeted for development through the Devens Reuse Plan. A 
critical part of the redevelopment of the site is an adequate roadway system. A number of projects 
are recommended in the Plan to address this issue. A new interchange at Route 2 / Jackson Road in 
Harvard is currently under construction in anticipation of the larger traffic volume. Other 
improvements recommendedare the signalizationof three intersectionsalong Park Street in Ayer and 
the conversion of the Carleton Rotary to two signalized intersections. 


Upgrade Commuter Rail Service 

The Montachusett region is served by four commuter rail stations located in Fitchburg, Leominster, 
Shirley and Ayer. The Plan has a number of recommendations that address commuter rail service to 
the region. The first recommendation is that the MBTA institute one daily express train with a 
limited number of stops to reduce the overall commute time from Fitchburg to Boston. The Plan also 
recommends that commuter rail service be restored to Gardner. This recommendation is based on 
recent surveys and analysis of the region that shows that 10% of the Montachusett region ridership 
could utilize Gardner Station if it was in operation. The Region would also benefit from additional 
facilities to allow pedestrians and bicyclists easier access to the commuter rail stations. 
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NANTUCKET PLANNING AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
REGIONAL TRANSPORTATION PLAN SUMMARY 


The Regional Transportation Plan 2003-2025 of the Nantucket Planning and Economic Development 
Commission (NPEDC) was endorsed on September 4, 2003. The complete document may be 
downloaded from the NPDEC Web site at http: / / www.nantucket- 
ma.gov/departments/npedc/RTP2003 final smversion.pdf 








The voting members of the NEPDC consists of the Secretary of the Executive Office of Transportation, 
the Commissioner of the Massachusetts Highway Department, and the Chairman of the Nantucket 
Planning Board. 


Nantucket is an island of 50 square miles, located 25 miles off the south shore of Cape Cod. Two 
sparsely populated barrier islands, Tuckernuck and Muskeget, lie to the west of the principal island of 
Nantucket. Nantucket has unique geographic and natural characteristics, including barrier beaches and 
fragile inland and coastal wetlands. Nantucket is also home to a diverse mix of wildlife and plant 
habitats, some endangered. In addition to its natural resources, Nantucketis home to significant historic 
and cultural resources. In 1966, the entirety of Nantucket was designated by the federal government as 
a National Historic Landmark, followed in 1970 by the naming of the island as a local Historic District. 
The Nantucket Historic District Commission now oversees more than 400 historic dwellings, erected 
between 1750 and 1850, still standing on Nantucket. 


Once a major fishing and whaling port, Nantucket is today primarily a place of vacation and recreation. 

Tourism is the foundation of the Nantucket economy, and the protection of Nantucket's natural and 
historic resources is vital to maintaining the island asa tourist destination. To that end, transportation 
management plays an essential role in Nantucket'sfuture. The island must maintain its historic character 
and still provide a safe and efficient means for visitors and residents to travel between the areas of the 
island. Traffic gridlock now threatens the aesthetics and character of Nantucket's downtown, an area 
popular for its historic environment with both tourists and residents. 


REGIONAL PROFILE 


In 2000, the year-round population of Nantucket was recorded at 9,520 residents, an increase of 58% 
from 1990. During the summer tourist season—from July 4th to Labor Day—the population can grow to 
50,000 people. The year-round population of Nantucket is now anticipated to reach approximately 
13,000 by 2025. Althougha majority of the houses on Nantucket are second homes, the number of year- 
round residences has increased from 20% to 35% since 1990 according to the town Assessor’s Office. 
Increasingly, residential development is happening in the outlying areas of the island, increasing the use 
of automobiles. In 2000, there were 1.8 vehicles per dwelling unit on Nantucket; a scenario of intensive 
future growth could result in 2.3 more vehicles per new dwelling. 


According to the Chamber of Commerce, Nantucket's tourism-based economy generates an estimated 
$50-$60 million annually. Retail and service workers comprise almost half of Nantucket's labor force, 
with construction, fishing, and shellfishing also important components of the Nantucket's economy. The 
median household and median per capita incomes for Nantucket County, although higher than those of 
the Commonwealth as a whole, are offset by the significantly higher cost of living on an island. Housing, 
food, off-island travel, gasoline, electricity, and home heating oil are generally all more expensive than on 
the Massachusetts mainland. 


REGIONAL GOALS 
In January of 2001, the Nantucket Town Meeting voted to adopt the Nantucket ComprehensiveCommunity 


Plan. Broadly, the plan establishes an overall transportation goal for Nantucket of providing a 
transportation system that can move people and goods to, from, and around the island in a way that is 
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safe, convenient,economical, and consistent with the historic, scenic, and natural resources of Nantucket. 
In addition, the plan lists 19 transportation-related goals, including (1) the development of a multimodal 
planning process, (2) the creation of an efficient system of non-motorized transportation, (3) the 
preservation of the historic character of the island, (4) the use of zoning and funding incentives to reduce 
congestion, (5) the improvement of the bicycle and pedestrian system, (6) the regulation and reduction of 
the number of private vehicles on the island, and (7) the evaluation, establishment, and enforcement of 
truck routes. The plan also incorporatesthe Commonwealthpolicies of Fix-It-First Communities First, and 
Sustainable Development. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 


Nantucket's 137-mile network of roads consists of 23 miles of rural major collectors, 15 miles of rural 
minor collectors,and 99 miles of rural local roads. There are eight major bike paths on the island, together 
totaling 26 miles. Visitors to the island generally depend on private automobiles, taxi cabs, and private 
shuttles for transportation to outlying areas of the island. Public transportation is provided by the 
Nantucket Regional Transit Authority (NRTA), which has expanded from two routes to nine since its 
establishment in 1995. The NRTA now offers service during 150 days of the year. The NRTA has 
developed intermodal strategies to create better transit connections for motorists, bicyclists, and 
pedestrians. In addition, the NRTA has partnered with local businesses to establish park-and-ride 
facilities and has installed bicycle racks on NRTA vehicles and at bus stops. 


Nantucket Memorial Airport provides direct year-round air links to Martha’s Vineyard, Hyannis, Boston, 
and New York City. In the summer, air service expands to include Philadelphia, Washington DC, 
Manchester, and Portsmouth. The Wood’s Hole, Martha’s Vineyard, and Nantucket Steamship Authority 
(SSA) is responsible for passenger, vehicle, and freight ferry services to and from Nantucket, as well as 
for licensing private carriers such as Hy-Line Cruises and Freedom Cruise Line. The number of passengers 
transported annually by the SSA and its licensed carriers has increased by 100,000 passengers over the 
past 10 years. In the same period of time, the total number of freight-carrying trucks moving between 
Nantucket and the Massachusetts mainlandhas increasedby 10,000 trucks, to 35,000 annually. TheSSA 
anticipates significant increases in passenger, automobile, and truck traffic through 2010. The projected 
increases could add 275,000 more annual visitors to Nantucket, albeit without automobiles. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND OTHER ISSUES 


As outlined above, Nantucket has many unique and fragile land areas such as moors, heathland, dunes, 
barrier beaches, and geographical formations. For the residents of Nantucket, the careful stewardship of 
these natural features must be prioritized when implementing transportation improvements. Because 
Nantucket is often subject to coastal flooding and shore erosion, the plan recommends transportation 
improvements be designed to address the impacts of flooding and/or potential soil erosion. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 


The following list describes multimodal solutions, as laid out in the Nantucket Comprehensive Community 
Plan, to the transportation challenges currently facing Nantucket. 


Road Facilities 
The plan recommends the realignment of the following intersections to enhance safety, reduce vehicle 
congestion, and facilitate bicycling, walking, and seasonal shuttle use: 


Sparks Avenue, Surfside Road, Atlantic Avenue, and Prospect Street (“Four Corners”); 
Hooper Farm Road, Pleasant Street, and Sparks Avenue; 

Fairgrounds Road and Old South Road; 

Fairgrounds Road and Surfside Road; and 

Orange Street, Old South Road, and Sparks Avenue (Milestone Rotary). 
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Bicycle Facilities 
The following projects are recommended for implementationas part of the Nantucket Bicycle and Pedestrian 
Master Plan: 


Sparks Avenue Bike Path and Streetscape Improvements; 

Nobadeer Farm Road, link between Milestone Bike Path and Old South Bike Path; 
In-Town Bike Path; 

Bartlett Road Bike Path Extension and Widening; 

Hummock Pond Road Bike Path; 

Cliff Road Bike Path Extension; 

South Shore Road Bike Path; 

Tom Nevers Road Bike Path; and 

Macys Lane Bike Path. 


Pedestrian Facilities 
These projects are recommended in the plan to lessen automobile dependence and enhance pedestrian 
safety: 


Pleasant Street Streetscape and proposed change to one-way; 

Prospect Street Sidewalk; 

Vesper Lane Sidewalk; 

First Way Sidewalk and Bike Path; and 

“Safe Routes to School”, “Walking School Bus” and “Bike to School” programs. 


Parking Facilities 
These projects are recommended in the plan to discourage downtown automobile use: 


Creation of on-street parking on Pleasant Street from Williams Lane to 5 Corners and from 
Williams Lane to Hooper Farm Road / Sparks Avenue; 

Creation of connectivity between parking lots, in order create common parking areas; 
Implementation of a seasonal downtown parking sticker system; 

Expansion of parking facilities at Surfside and Madaket Beaches; and 

Provision of boat ramps and on-shore parking facilities for recreational boaters. 


Public Transportation 
These recommendations were made by the Nantucket Traffic Congestion Plan Work Group to increase 
NRTA ridership: 


Management of parking by creating paid downtown parking system and discouragingthe addition 
of parking spaces in the downtown area; 

Provision of exclusive Airport Service Loop to connect the mid-island area with downtown; 
Implementationof supplemental hours of operation specifically to service second-shift employees; 
Provision of additional satellite automobile and bicycle parking to encourage park-and-ride 
potential; and 

In anticipation of more cars to be left on the mainland, collaboration with Cape Cod Regional 
Transit Authority to establish more remote lots and shuttle linkages with the airport and the SSA. 


Airborne Facilities 
These projects are recommended in the Plan to facilitate safe and convenient access to the island: 


Rehabilitation and/or expansion of two runways; 

Installation of security fencing; 

Development of a separate freight landing facility at Nantucket Memorial Airport; 
Improvement of lighting and security; 

Renovation and expansion of the terminal building at Nantucket Memorial Airport; and 
Acquisition of land to prevent incompatible development in runway approach areas. 
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Waterborne Facilities 
These projects are intended to provide an efficient water transportation system connecting the island to 
the mainland: 


Improvement of the Lower Broad Street gateway to Nantucket from the Steamship Wharf; 
A study of the legality of limiting the number of vehicles transported to the island; 

An examination of the feasibility of allowing freight movements at off-peak times only; and 
The establishment of a mainland “break-bulk” facility. 
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NORTHERN MIDDLESEX METROPOLITAN PLANNING ORGANIZATION 
REGIONAL TRANSPORTATION PLAN SUMMARY 


The Long Range Transportation Plan approved by the Northern Middlesex Metropolitan Planning 
Organization on September 4, 2003, is an overall planning document, which identifies and analyzes 
transportation infrastructureand service improvementsthat will be needed in the Northern Middlesex 
area through the year 2025. The geographicarea covered by the plan includes the Towns of Billerica, 
Chelmsford, Dracut, Dunstable, Pepperell, Tewksbury, Tyngsborough, and Westford, and the City 
of Lowell. 


The complete document may be downloaded from the NMUMPO Web site at 
http: / /www.nmcog.org/Tran%20Plan%202003/Trans_plan index.htm 





The current voting members of the Northern Middlesex MPO consists of the following: 
Secretary of the Executive Office of Transportation; 
Commissioner of the Massachusetts Highway Department; 
Chief elected official from the City of Lowell; 
Selectman from one of the town’s in the Northern Middlesex region; and 
Member of the Lowell Regional Transit Authority Advisory Board representing a 
community within the Northern Middlesex region other than the City of Lowell. 


The current 2003 Plan is the first long range plan for the Region developed since the enactment of 
federal transportation planning legislation in 1998. The Plan includes new policies and goals which 
reflect the spirit and intent of this legislation: “plans and programs developed for the metropolitan 
area shall provide for the integrated management and operation of transportation systems and 
facilities that will function as an intermodal transportation system for the metropolitan area and as 
an integral part of the intermodal transportation system for the state and the United States”. 


Furthermore, the RTP process shall consider projects and strategies that will: 


support the economic vitality of the area; 

increase safety and security of the transportation system; 

increase accessibility and mobility; 

protect and enhance the environment and promote energy conservation; 
enhance the integration of the transportation system between modes; 
promote efficient system management and operation; and 

emphasize the preservation of the existing transportation system. 
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REGIONAL PROFILE 


The Northern Middlesex area, composed of the central City of Lowell and eight surrounding towns, 
is located in the northeastern part of Massachusetts, bordering New Hampshire. Three major 
highways, Route 3, I-495, and I-93, traverse the Region, providing excellent linkage to the Route 128 
belt and MetropolitanBoston, the Lawrence-Haverhillarea, and other areas of Eastern Massachusetts 
and Southern New Hampshire. The current population of the Region is approximately 281,225 
persons, based on the 2000 U.S. Census. 


During the last three decades, the construction of the highway system along with the suburbanization 
and outward expansion of the Boston Region northward has resulted in significant growth and 
developmentin the region's southern towns (particularly Billerica, Chelmsford, and Tewksbury). As 
large tracts of undeveloped land became scarce in the urbanizing southern communities, the outlying 
communities of Tyngsborough, Westford, and Pepperell experienced tremendous growth. 


Employment patterns in the Northern Middlesex Region have shifted from a traditional manufacturing 
base to an economy based more on retail and services. This trend is expected to continue in the 
foreseeable future. 


REGIONAL GOALS 


The general transportation goal of the Long Range Plan is to develop a balanced, multi-modal, cost- 
effective, transportation system connecting points inside and outside the Northern Middlesex Region. 
The plan also strives to: 


provide safe, secure and convenienttransportation service to all area residents, especially the 
transit dependent groups such as the elderly, low income, and disabled; 

maximize energy conservation, improve air quality and minimize traffic congestion; 
encourage development patterns consistent with local and regional land use policies; and 
increase the number of travel choices for both people and freight. 


In order to achieve these goals the following objectives have been adopted in the Plan: 


Improve, maintain, and preserve the existing transportation system and infrastructure; 
Increase integration and connectivity between the various transportation modes; 

Reduce congestion on existing facilities; 

Provide equal accessibility to people with disabilities; 

Provide equitable service to all residents; 

Provide safe and secure transportation facilities; 

Encourage development in areas most suitable and well served by existing transportation 
services and infrastructure, as is consistent with local and regional land use policies; 
Promote transportation improvements that enhance and foster economic development; 
Plan, design, construct, operate, and maintain the regional transportationsystem in a manner 
which is environmentally sound; and 

Minimize the use of energy resources. 


Three policies of the Commonwealth have been incorporated into the plan: 

Fix-It-First: Gives priority to the repair of existing bridges, roads and related infrastructure 
Communities First: Emphasizes context-sensitive design that protects and enhances the 
surrounding community 

Sustainable Development Emphasizesadherenceto 10 principles -— redevelop first, concentrate 
development, be fair, restore and enhance the environment, conserve natural resources, 
expand housing opportunities, provide transportation choice, increase job opportunities, 
foster sustainable businesses and plan regionally. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 
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In order to develop a transportation plan that will solve the majority of transportation problems, 
minimize adverse social, environmentaland economic impacts, have implementationcosts in line with 
anticipated funding levels, and functionas a comprehensive, intermodal transportation network, the 
MPO has analyzed the operating conditions of the overall transportation network. This analysis has 
been conducted utilizing a computerized travel demand model. In addition to this computer modeling 
effort, existing transportation problems have also been identified through various technical studies 
performed by the NMCOG staff, as well as through input from the Lowell Regional Transit Authority, 
State transportation agencies, the local communities, and the public participation process. 


The NMMPO region contains 1291 miles of roadway; 95 miles under state jurisdiction. An analysis 
of regional traffic volumes collected through 2002 indicates a growth rate slower than statewide. 


The Lowell Regional Transit Authority (LRTA) provides fixed route bus service in the region, with 
Lowell as the origin and/or destination of all the routes. The LRTA also provides a Downtown 
Shuttle every day except Sunday. The LRTA service area population is over 320,000 (U. S. Census, 
2000). The bus fleet, which is 100% handicapped accessible, consists of 58 buses, 9 of which are 
CNG, and 22 wheelchair lift equipped coaches. 


Commuter rail service provided by the MBTA consists of over 20 inbound and outbound trains 
between Lowell (Gallagher Terminal) and Boston. 


FUTURE CONDITIONS AND PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 


Future traffic and other transportation needs have been projected through the year 2025. In addition 
to studying conventional highway and transit projects, the Plan investigates and evaluates the use of 
alternative forms of transportation such as walking and bicycling. The Plan also discusses the use of 
transportation demand management strategies such as ridesharing, flextime, telecommuting, and trip 
reduction ordinances. 


Identified priorities include: pavement management, bridges, intermodal connections, congestion, 
improved public transportation, and safety. The implementation of this information will provide a 
primary source of data on which to base future planning decisions; it will provide much of the 
framework for future refinement of the regional Plan. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND OTHER ISSUES 


The projects included in the transportation plan have been analyzed to ensure that they will have 
positive air quality impacts. The region'splanning process has been conducted in accordance with the 
conformity regulations set forth by the Environmental Protection Agency. These regulations set forth 
the approach which is to be used in each step of the process of planning, programming, and 
implementation, including the technical aspects involved in estimating and projecting air quality 
impacts. 


All future transportation projects that are funded in part or wholly with federal monies must be 
included in the Long Range Transportation Plan. Continuing effort is required to adjust, refine, and 
update the Plan as necessary in order to remain directed toward achieving the most desirable 
transportation system for the Region. The Plan, therefore, is not a static document, but an ever- 
evolving guide to the existing and future transportation needs of the Region. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 
Presently, there are no park and ride lots located within the Region. A lot is under construction in 
Tewksbury and another is planned for Chelmsford. The Plan identifies the need for additional 


parking capacity at the Lowell commuter rail station, which is currently nearing capacity, and in fact, 
exceeds 100% occupancy during the fall and winter months. 
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Of all the highway projects evaluated in the Plan, the completion of the Route 3 widening throughout 
the region is anticipated to have a significantly beneficial effect on congestion along the corridor. 
Permanent crossings over the Merrimack River in Lowell and Tyngsborough will not only alleviate 
major traffic congestion problems, but will also have tremendous economic benefit to the Region. By 
reducing traffic congestion, delays, and air pollution, these projects would serve to make the area more 
attractive to business. 


Most of the transit related projects identified in the Plan, such as relocation of the transit hub to the 
Gallagher Intermodal Center and the purchase of additional buses for the LRTA, fall into the 
categories of serviceimprovement and expansion. All of these projects will be developed with special 
attention to intermodal emphasis and the requirements of ADA. In addition, the New Hampshire 
DOT is initiating preliminary design for an extension of the Lowell commuter rail line to South 
Nashua. 


The Plan also advocates the increased development of facilities and programs to promote the use of 
alternative forms of transportation such as bicycling and walking. 


The Plan will continue to be refined based on the implementation of practices developed in the 
management systems, improvements in the computerized regional travel demand model, and 
requirements of the Clean Air Act. The public participation process will continue to play an 
important role in the development of the refined Plan. Public inputis crucial in the consensus building 
and educational process that is so vital to the successful implementation of the Plan. 
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OLD COLONY METROPOLITAN PLANNING ORGANIZATION 
REGIONAL TRANSPORTATION PLAN SUMMARY 


Federal law requires that all metropolitan areas prepare a long-range transportation plan. The 
Old Colony Metropolitan Planning Organization (OCMPO) formally adopted the Old Colony 
Regional Transportation Plan on September 9, 2003. The complete document may be 
downloaded from the OCMPO web site at http: / / www.ocpcrpa.org/ 





The voting members of the Old Colony Metropolitan Planning Organization consists of the following 
officials or their designees or alternate: 


Secretary of the Executive Office of Transportation and Construction; 

Commissioner of the Massachusetts Highway Department; 

President of the Old Colony Planning Council; 

Administrator of the Brockton Area Transit Authority; 

Mayor of the City of Brockton; 

Chief Elected Official of Plymouth; and 

Chief Elected Official from two communities, other than Brockton or Plymouth, duly elected 
by the Old Colony Planning Council, to represent locally elected communities, as prescribed 
under the provisions of this MOU document. 


REGIONAL PROFILE 


The Old Colony Metropolitan Planning Organization region consists of fifteen communities located 
in southeastern Massachusetts. These communities consist of one city (Brockton) and fourteen 
towns. According to the 2000 Census, the regionhad a population of 321,515; an 8.3% increase over 
the 1990 regional population. The population figures also show that in 2000, nearly 54% of the 
residents in the region lived in Brockton, Plymouth and Stoughton. Many individual communities 
have experienced an aggressive growth rate, while others have remained stable or experienced a 
decrease in population. The greatest concentration of population and economic activity is in 
Brockton (2000 population 94,304) with 29.3%of the total population and a comparable proportion 
of the region's economic activity. The five most densely populated communities in the region 
(Brockton, Abington, Avon, Stoughton, and Whitman) account for 48% of the region’s 2000 
population. 


Because of its accessibility to Boston, large amounts of vacant land and the extensive community 
resources, the Old Colony region’s population has grown rapidly and will continue to grow rapidly 
in the future. The population projection for the Old Colony region for the year 2025 is 399,487, a 
24.25% increase in population. This growth projection is based in part on the following growth 
indicators: 


Good highway access to Metropolitan Boston and surrounding communities via Route 3, 24 
and I-95; 

The restorationof commuter rail service on the Old Colony Railroad (Plymouth, Middleboro), 
and the construction of the Greenbush Line; and 

The availability of good public transit provided by Brockton Area Transit, the Massachusetts 
Bay Transportation Authority, and several private operators. 


The Old Colony region’s regional employment increased about 11.2% from 1990 to 2000. 
Employment is expected to increase by approximately 9.5% from 2000 to 2010 and approximately 
10.7% from 2010 to 2025. Between 1990 and 2000, there was 89.9% increasein the number of people 
who use public transit. The increase was largely caused by the introduction of commuter rail service 
to the region in 1997. 
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Overall acreage used for housing grew from 31,706 acres in 1971 (10.5% of the region’s land) to 
53,151 acres (24.22%) in 1999, a 68% increase in residential land compared to 40% increase in 
population from 230,379 to 321,515. 


The overall labor force that is 16 years and older in the Old Colony Region totaled 165,021 in 2000, 
a decrease of 2.05% from 1999. The total number of employed persons went from 162,770 in 1999 
to 160,298 in 2000, a 1.52% decrease. The number of unemployed persons dropped from 5,700 
people in 1999 to 4,723 people in 2000, a 17.14% decrease. 


REGIONAL GOALS 


This Regional Transportation Plan represents the MPO's effort to craft a document and a process 
that meet the challenges of preserving and expanding a truly intermodal transportation system. It 
includes the policies, goals, analyses, and recommendations necessary to build and maintain an 
efficient, effective, and affordable regional transportation system. It is the intention of the MPO to 
build on the current system, working to make it comprehensive and fully integrated. The goal is a 
balanced range of well-connected transportation options that will use the best of each travel mode: 
auto, transit, air, rail, truck, boat, pedestrian, and bicycle. 


The Regional Transportation Plan recommends studies and specific short-term and long-term project 
priorities that are needed to maintain the existing transportation infrastructure and produce a more 
balanced, safe, and affordable regional transportation system. The principal way in which the 
Transportation Plan’s recommendations will be translated into action is through the Old Colony 
Metropolitan Planning Organization’sTransportation Improvement Program (TIP). The Old Colony 
TIP is a financially constrained capital planning document. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 


The following sections describe the existing regional transportation system and issues related to the 
system. 


Highways 

The regionis surroundedby a number of cities includingBoston, Providence, Taunton, Fall River, New 
Bedford and Attleboro, and is a short distance from Cape Cod. The major roadways in the region 
are designed to handle high volumes of traffic traveling between these centers as well as to and from 
the City of Brockton. Due to the overwhelming economic dominance of Boston, the north-south 
roadway network is much more highly developed than the east-west infrastructure. 


Major north-south traffic through the region is served by Routes 3 and 24, and to a lesser degree by 
Routes 3A, 18, 28 and 138. Routes3 and 24 primarily carry high volumes of vehicles travelingto and 
from origins and destinations external to the region. The remaining north-south routes are utilized 
largely for trips that have an origin, destination or both within the region. 


The east-west highway system is not as well developed as the north-south highway system. Routes 
27 and 106 are the major east-west roadways in the region, with Routes 14, 44, 104, 123 and 139 
also serving as east-west corridors. The recently constructed Route 44 will provide a highspeed, high 
capacity east-west connection between Route 3 and 24 and Interstate 495. Planned enhancements 
to Route 106 through West Bridgewater will also relieve some of the traffic problems currently 
experienced on that corridor. 


Bicycle/Pedestrian Transportation 

The Old Colony MPO encourages the promotion of safe walking and bicycle riding as viable 
transportation modes. It seeks to create a more balanced transportation system that better 
accommodates bicyclists and pedestrians, making our communities more attractive and pleasant 
places for living and working. The Boston to Cape Cod Bikeway is a 65-mile multi-regional facility 
that passes through seven towns in the region. 
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Several Old Colony region communitieshave pedestrian facilities located within their central business 
district. These facilitiesserve as dedicated rights-of-way for pedestriansseeking access to commercial 
and retail establishments. 


Goods Movement 

Rail and truck operations constitute the principal freight modes in the Old Colony region. The flow 
of commodities generally has interregional and interstate destinations. The largest concentrations of 
trucking terminals in the Region are located in Brockton, Avon, Stoughton, and West Bridgewater. 


The most significant recent development in the freight industry for the Old Colony region is the 
acquisition of Conrail holdings by CSX Transportation in 1999. 


Air Transportation 

There are three airports within the Old Colony region: Plymouth Airport, the only public airfield in 
the Old Colony region,and Halifax and Hanson. These airports functionas a vital componentin the 
overall transportation network serving personal, business, and recreational purposes. 


Waterborne Transportation 

Plymouth serves as the center for marine transportation in the Old Colony Region. Harbor activities 
pertain primarily to tourism, commercial fishing and recreational boating. The port contains two 
landing areas: Plymouth Harbor and North Plymouth Harbor near Cordage Park. 


Public Transit/Paratransit 

In the Old Colony region, Brockton Area Transit (BAT) is the single most important provider of fixed 
route bus and paratransit services. The Brockton Area Transit Authority is located in downtown 
Brockton, serving the following member communities in the Old Colony region: city of Brockton, 
towns of Abington, Avon, Bridgewater, East Bridgewater, Easton, Stoughton, West Bridgewater,and 
Whitman. The BAT system provides transportation to localities such as schools, medical facilities, 
shopping centers and industrial parks. In addition, the Authority provides connections to three 
commuter rail stations in Brockton and one in Stoughton, the MBTA Ashmont Red Line and MBTA 
feeder bus route to the Braintreeand Quincy Red Line stations. According to the FY2002 Fixed Route 
Ridership Analysis for BAT, approximately 3,300,000 passengers were transported on its fixed route 
bus service in FY2002. 


The MBTA’s rehabilitationof commuter rail service in the Old Colony Region constituted a large step 
toward improving intermodal transportatim south of Boston and reducing highway congestion. The 
$480 million project reactivated commuter rail service on both the Middleborough Line and the 
Plymouth Line in 1996. A third line — the Greenbush Line — will offer service to the coastal 
communities of southeastern Massachusetts. 


The Plymouth and Brockton Street Railway Company provides commuter bus service from the Old 
Colony area to Boston. Plymouth and Brockton operates seven peak hour bus routes that stop at the 
MassHighway park-and-ride lots on Long Pond Road in Plymouth and on Route 228 in Rockland 
and at a private lot in Kingston. 


The Brockton Area Transit Authority implemented a paratransit service that both complements 
regular BAT fixed route service and consolidates transportation for most area human service 
agencies. This paratransit service, called Dial-a-BAT, operates in eight of the region’s fifteen 
communities: the City of Brockton and the towns of Abington, Avon, Bridgewater, East Bridgewater, 
West Bridgewater, Whitman and parts of Stoughton as well as to selected medical destinations in 
Boston for services not available within the region. 


FUTURE CONDITIONS AND PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 


The future condition of the transportation system in the Old Colony Region is dependent upon the 
implementation of the regional plan. Increased population will put more strain on the transportation 
system throughout the Region, increasing the need for additional capacity and higher performance. 
Problems which do not exist now are going to manifest themselves in the future in the form of 
intersectionsafety problems, corridorcongestion and safety, town center congestion, and the physical 
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deterioration of the existing structures and roadways. The Old Colony Region’s recommendations 
are geared to avoiding these problems and dealing with any that have already occurred. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND OTHER ISSUES 


Environmental issues are important to the Old Colony Region, and the Region supports 
transportation control measures. Within the Old Colony regionthese measures include: Park and ride 
lots, traffic flow improvements, and on-street parking restriction. Additionally, protecting water 
resources is important for a better quality of life, economic development, recreational activities, 
wildlife and plant protection, and public and private water supplies. The Old Colony region 
supports measures to address the protection of wetlands, control of storm water runoff, and the use 
of road salts. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 
Recommended programs and projects are as follows: 


Highway 
Support studies which address congestion problems on Route 24 
Redesignate Route 24 as an Interstate 
Continue the support of management systems as a cost-effective measure 
Support studies which address congestion problems on Route 3 
Support/advocate studies to improve east-west access in the region 
Enhance town center circulation 
Mitigate congestion along corridors 
Improve safety and traffic flow at intersections 
Install rumble strips on all divided highways 
Continue to support the traffic monitoring system for highways 
Continue monitoring / evaluating pavement distresses along federal-aid eligible roads 
Provide adequate parking and traffic mitigation at commuter rail stations 
Support/ promote the creation of Transportation Management Associations at large 
employment sites 


Transit 
Maintain productivity and cost effectiveness for transit services 
Support/identify alternative means of funding transit/paratransit 
Support the BAT’s bus replacement program 
Encourage private sector participation in public transit operations 
Support additional transit service needs 


Airport 
Increase use of smaller general aviation airports 
Investigate the potential of municipal airports’ ability to serve as freight terminals 
Support redevelopment of the former Weymouth Naval Air Station 


Bicycle/pedestrian 
Encourage/ promote bicycle riding as a viable alternative to automobile commuting 
Encourage / promotesafe bicycling,and reduce the number of injuriesand fatalities associated 
with bicycle crashes 
Support bicycle riding as a part of intermodal travel 
Identify, designate and implement additional bicycle paths and routes to be used for both 
commuting and recreation. 
Support local, regional and state initiatives that enact and implement bicycle facilities 
Coordinate efforts to improve bicycle facilities with surrounding municipalities and regional 
agencies 
Enhance pedestrian consideration during project planning and design phases 
Support local initiatives, which enact, implement and enforce laws and regulations regarding 
pedestrian traffic 
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Install physical barriers, pavement marking and other amenities where needed to maximize 
pedestrian safety 
Promote / encourage pedestrian ways as a viable alternative to automobile commuting 
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PIONEER VALLEY METROPOLITAN PLANNING ORGANIZATION 
REGIONAL TRANSPORTATION PLAN SUMMARY 


The 2003 Regional Transportation Plan (RTP), created by the Pioneer Valley Metropolitan 
Planning Organization outlines the direction of transportation planning and improvements for the 
Pioneer Valley Region through the year 2025. The RTP provides the basis for all state and 
federally funded transportation improvement projects and planning studies as well as a 
comprehensive examination of transportation issues and opportunities affecting the Region. A 
variety of strategies are offered to meet transportation needs and improve the transportation 
system. These strategies are put into action via planning activities such as the TIP and the 
Unified Planning Work Program. 


The Pioneer Valley MPO approved the 2003 RTP on September 10, 2003. The complete 
document may be downloaded from the PVMPO Web site at 
http:/ /www.pvpc.org /html/tier3 /transp/rtp.html 





The current voting members of the Pioneer Valley MPO consists of the following: 


Secretary of the Executive Office of Transportation; 

Commissioner of the Massachusetts Highway Department; 

Chairman of the Pioneer Valley Regional Planning Commission; 

Chairman of the Pioneer Valley Transit Authority Advisory Board; 

Mayor of one of the urban core cities (Holyoke, Chicopee, or Springfield); 

Mayor or a Selectman of one of the following six urban centers outside the core cities 
within the Region (Agawam, Amherst, Easthampton, Northampton, Westfield, or West 
Springfield); 

Selectman of one of the twelve suburban towns within the Region (Belchertown, East 
Longmeadow, Granby, Hadley, Longmeadow, Ludlow, Palmer, South Hadley, 
Southampton, Southwick, Ware or Wilbraham); and 

Selectman of one of the remaining rural towns in the Region. 


REGIONAL PROFILE 


The Pioneer Valley Region is located in the mid-western section of Massachusetts covering 1,178 
square miles, roughly the size of the state of Rhode Island; itis the second largest metropolitan area 
in Massachusetts and the fourth largest in New England encompassing 43 communities within 
Hampden and Hampshire counties and over 608,000 residents. The Region is located at the 
interchange of the Massachusetts Turnpike (east-west) and Interstate 91 (north-south), knownas the 
"crossroads of New England," offering easy access to all markets in the eastern United States and 
Canada. Springfield, the third largest city in Massachusetts, is the Region's cultural and economic 
center, and is home to many of the Region's largest employers. The cities of Holyoke and Chicopee 
were the first planned industrial communities in the nation. Many of the historic structures in these 
cities are still maintained although most mills and industries are now gone. This is due to the shift 
from a primarily manufacturing to a service based economy. Pioneer Valley is also home to many 
rural communities along the foothills of the Berkshires and eastern portion of the Region. 


A wealth of economic, historical, and environmental attractions are located throughout Pioneer 
Valley. The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, Solutia (the former Monsanto Chemical 
Company) and Smith & Wesson Company, Springfield Symphony, Springfield Civic Center, 
Basketball Hall of Fame, University of Massachusetts Amherst Campus, and the Connecticut River 
are just a few unique features that make this Region an exceptional place to work and live. 


REGIONAL GOALS 


The following statement expresses the overall goal of the Pioneer Valley RTP: 
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The Pioneer Valley region strives to create and maintain a safe, dependable and 
environmentallysound transportationsystem that promotes livable communities, 
provides for the efficient movement of people and goods, advances the economic 
vitality of the region and supports the Commonwealth’s core transportation 
policies of Fix-It-First, Communities First and the tenets of Sustainable 
Development. 


The RTP contains objectives that have been developed to meet and maintain this goal. The 
following is a sampling of the Region's transportation system objectives: 


To provide a dependable transportation system that safely serves all users and gives 

priority to repairs of existing infrastructure as detailed in the Commonwealth’s Fix-It-First 
olicy. 

To ini transportation related adverse environmental impacts and incorporate the 

Commonwealth’s Sustainable Development policy in the transportation planning process. 

To coordinate local communities’ planning efforts with state and federal planning activities 

to incorporate the Commonwealth’s Communities First policy. 

Developmentof multimodal passengertransportationfacilities to providea complete choice 

of adequate, accessible travel options. 

Continued development of a region-wide system of trails and facilities for non-motorized 

use only. 

Development of a transportation system that promotes and supports economic stability 

and expansion. 

To provide a transportation system that reduces wasted energy through demand 

management techniques, increases the use of energy-efficient travel modes, and is cost- 

effective to operate, maintain and improve. 

Application of management systems to address needs in a strategic approach. Life cycle 

cost analysis and financial constraint components of the decision-making process should 

be developed and applied systematically. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 


The Pioneer Valley contains 4,325 miles of roadway that are functionally classified according to 
the service they are intended to provide. Presently, there are no plans to significantly expand the 
Region's highway infrastructure. Priority is directed to maintaining and improving the present 
infrastructure. Maintenance responsibilities for these roadways are as follows, 80% by 
communities, 10% by private organizations,6.8% by the Massachusetts Highway Department, and 
3.2% by other organizations. 


The Pioneer Valley contains 673 bridges that have been rated according to the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials bridge rating system. Of the Region's 
bridges, 66% are non-deficient, 22% are functionally obsolete, and 12% are structurally deficient. 
At the present time, the bridges rated as structurally deficient are a focal point of concern. 


The Pioneer Valley Transit Authority (PVTA) is the leader in providing local transit service in the 
Region. Currently, PVTA offers service to communities in Hampden and Hampshire counties with 
one of the newestfleets in the country. The PVTA operates a fleet of 175 fixed route buses and had 
a total ridership of 11,150,782 in 1992; this had declined by about 5% by 2002. In addition to 
PVTA, there are a variety of private carriers providing service within and outside of the Region, 
including Peter Pan, Bonanza, Greyhound, and Vermont Transit. 


The Region is well served by air transport facilities. These airports include Westfield-Barnes 
Municipal, Bradley International in Connecticut, Westover Metropolitan and Northampton. 


There is one passenger and five freight rail carriers within the Pioneer Valley Region. Amtrak 
provides limited passenger service with a station located in downtown Springfield. The major 
freight rail carriers providing service in the Region are CSX, Guilford Transportation, New England 
Central Railways, Pioneer Valley Railroad, and Massachusetts Central Railroad. 
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Non-motorized transportation has recently become an increasingly attractive mode with the 
opening of the 8.5 mile long Norwottuck Rail Trail. Currently the Pioneer Valley Region has 
approximately 25 miles of bikeway facilities with a number of new proposals to expand the 
network. 


FUTURE CONDITIONS AND PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 


The RTP addresses the Region's needs and concerns through the year 2025 and is divided into two 
components, the Short Range Element (SRE) and the Long Range Element (LRE). The SRE provides 
an outline of the transportation needs of the Pioneer Valley Region over the first five years of the 
plan and provides a prioritized project listing that is financially constrained and provides the basis 
for the Pioneer Valley Region TIP. The LRE extends beyond the SRE to the year 2025. This 
information is used to establish priorities for future improvementof the transportation infrastructure 
in the Pioneer Valley Region. The RTP is a financially constrained document. 


The LRE has set forth priorities of improvement activity for the Region addressing the areas of 
safety, congestion relief, preservation, enhanced mobility, and environmental improvement. The 
following is a sampling of these priorities. 


The highest priority within the Pioneer Valley Region related to safety is the rehabilitation 
of structurally deficient bridges. It should be noted that there are fewer structurally deficient 
bridges in the Region than there were only a few years ago. The planof action for the Region 
is to address deficiencies in a timely manner before conditions deteriorate to unsafe and/or 
irreparable conditions. Also, intersections within the Region listed on the state's top 1,000 
high accidentlocations willbe examined through analysis of accidents followedby proposed 
improvements to eliminate hazardous conditions. Crash history is also examined as part 
of transportation studies conducted by the Region. 

Areas of congestion will be identified through the congestion management system, regional 
travel demand model, regional corridor studies and local input. An established set of 
performance measureswill be used to evaluate the level of severity of each area. Priority will 
be given to the relief of those corridors that are designated as congested through routine 
monitoring. 

The preservation of the Region's infrastructure is of major concern to the Pioneer Valley 
Region. The Pavement Management System (PMS) provides a consistent set of 
recommended improvement actions based on a series of analyses to provide effective 
strategies for maintaining roadway surfaces. 

Increasing the movement of people by non-motorized modes, relieving traffic congestion, 
promoting intermodal usage, and environmental benefits, are of great importance to the 
Pioneer Valley Region. The strategies and actions of the Joint Transportation Committee’s 
Bicycle and Pedestrian Subcommittee are designed to change the physical and/or policy 
environment or directly affect the behavior of bicyclists, pedestrians and motorists. 
Enhancing mobility depends heavily on strategies to achieve reductions in vehicle use and 
improved highway operations. The IntelligentTransportation Systems Strategic Deployment 
Plan for the Springfield Metropolitan Area and Pioneer Valley Region organizes and 
improves ITS applications beneficial to the regional transportation network. 
Recommendations of the Plan will be integrated into future transportation planning studies 
and projects in the Region in compliance with the National ITS Architecture. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND OTHER ISSUES 


The RTP addresses numerous issues impacting the transportation system throughout the Pioneer 
Valley Region. Included are issues related to environmental improvement strategies, transit, 
movement of goods, management systems, and design standards. The following is a sampling of 
the issues addressed by the RTP: 


The most successful strategies for reducing emissions are lowering the level of vehicle 
pollution, reducing traffic congestion and lowering overall vehicle use. Reducing emission is 
dependent on research and technologicalimprovementsto gasoline, alternative fuels, exhaust 
filters and improved inspections. Land use regulations that reduce sprawl, impact fees and 
trip reduction zoning all contribute to reduced emissions. 
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The Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 (ADA) provides a comprehensive framework 
and approach for ending discrimination against disabled individuals. PVTA is in full 
compliance with ADA; the entire PVTA bus fleet is 100% accessible. The Pioneer Valley 
Region willensure that all transit providers and Amtrak passenger service follow ADA and 
paratransit requirements. 

Trucking remains the primary mode for the movement of goods in the Pioneer Valley Region. 
Lack of adequate clearance along rail lines is a major obstacle to improving the economic 
efficiency of rail freight systems. Doublestacking of rail cars reduces freight train length, 
minimizing delay and safety problems at crossings while expanding freight load. Where 
roadway bridges pass over the track clearance should be increased to accommodate 
doublestacking when these bridges are reconstructed or repaired. Clearances in the Region 
have already been raised to accommodate 17-foot loads. In the future, 19 feet of clearance 
will be required. 

There is a continuing need for a systematic approach to prioritizing and implementing 
infrastructure improvements throughout Massachusetts and the Pioneer Valley Region. In 
cooperation with the State, the Region will incorporate regionwide management systems. 
These include, congestion and pavement management systems as well as, land use, public 
transportation and safety studies. 

The Federal Highway Administrationand MassHighway adopted roadway designs that suit 
the capacity and safety needs of each roadway functional classification. The design 
standards in use are contained in the Massachusetts Highway Design Manual. 
MassHighway is committed to updating the Highway Design Manual and other relevant 
standards, guidelines and policies. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 
The projects listed below were recommended as part of the Pioneer Valley TIP. 
Major short-range projects: 


Connecticut River Walk, various phases; 

Reconstruction of Route 57 in Agawam; 

Reconstruction of Boston Road (Route 20) in Springfield; 
Reconstruction of Route 5 in West Springfield and Holyoke; 
Route 91 and Route 5 Interchange; 

Route I-91 Corridor between Exit 16 and Exit 21; and 
Route 32 Corridor in Ware. 


By the year 2025 it is expected there will be a number of roadway capacity deficiencies throughout 
the Pioneer Valley Region. The following is a sampling of projects in these areas that will address 
potential deficiencies: 


Route 57 relocation; Agawam and Southwick; 

Route 20 from Elm Street to the North End Bridge Rotary in West Springfield; 
Rehabilitation of the South End Bridge in Agawam and Springfield; 
Reconstruction of Route 21 bridge in Ludlow; 

Elmwood bypass in Holyoke; and 

Reconstruction of Route 66 from Huntington to Northampton. 


The Regional Transportation Plan explores all aspects of the transportation system, identifies 
deficiencies, and sets priorities. Although the RTP focuses on transportation, it is a comprehensive 
planning document. The Short and Long Range Elements of the RTP establish the direction of 
transportation improvementsover the next thirty years. Deficienciesidentifiedunder the long range 
forecast will be the focus of applying these priority improvementactions. The Pioneer Valley Region 
will continue to implement sound strategies striving towards a transportation system that is 
intermodal, cooperative, energy efficient, environmentally sound, safe and cost effective in 
accordance with the overall goals of the RTP. 
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In the 1990s, traffic on the regions’ roads grew by approximately 2.5% yearly. Roads with 
the highest traffic growth are the region’s interstate highways that experienced a 2.5% annual 
growth, while growth on the arterial and collector roads has slowed to approximately 1.5% 
annually. 


Total travel in the region was 14 million vehicle miles per day in 2000. By 2025, this is 
expected to increase to 19.8 million VMT per day, or an annual growth rate of 1.4%. Single 
occupancy travel will continue to be the preferred method of travel. Currently there are 15 
roadways identified as experiencing congestion, with another ten roadways projected to 
experience congestion. Concentrated commercial developmenthas become the primary cause 
of traffic congestion in the Region, affecting several major corridors, such as Routes 1, 6, and 
44. Safety and congestion problems, combined with a lack of full access at some locations, 
currently exist at interchangesalong Routes 24, 140, and Interstates95, 195, and 495. Traffic 
congestion in the Region is primarily confined to the peak periods, especially the PM peak 
travel period. 


The SEMMPO database consists of 55,830 crash records representing nearly every 
intersection and roadway in southeastern Massachusetts over the three-year period of 1999 
to 2001. Additionally, a regional crash database is compiled to calculate crash totals for all 
major roads throughout the region. Using these databases, intersections and roadways can 
be prioritized for locations warranting further study. 


Bridges 

There are 481 bridges in the Southeast Massachusetts region, of which 373 are within 
MassHighway jurisdiction. In the Southeast Massachusetts Region, 55 bridges or 11.4% were 
rated as structurally deficientin 2003. Structurally deficient bridges are frequently regulated 
by weight restrictions and are sometimes closed due to severely deteriorated components. 
Weight restrictions or bridge closings severely impact the movement of traffic and are 
especially troublesome for buses and trucks. 


Airports 

In ‘he Southeast Massachusetts Region, there are three municipal airports: New Bedford, 
Taunton and Mansfield. From 1996 to 2002, total operations at these locations increased by 
17%. Some of the factors contributing to this is congested roadways to Boston, added 
capacity, space constraints at Logan and Green airports, and increased commercial and 
industrial development in the region. 


Pavement Management 

Currently, 17% of Surface Transportation Projects (STP)-funded roadways require no 
maintenance, 35% are in good condition, 10% need preventive maintenance, 31% require 
rehabilitation, and 7% are in need of reconstruction. It is estimated that it would cost over 
$142 million dollars to bring all of the region’s roadways to a good condition. If alternative 
funding is not provided and there are no significant increases in federal and state funding by 
year 2013, 52% of the road network will require reconstruction. 


Public Transit/Paratransit 

The Greater Attleboro-Taunton Regional Transit Authority (GATRA) serves the cities of 
Taunton and Attleboro and thirteen surrounding towns in the northern portion of the 
SEMMPO Region. Additionally, GATRA serves the towns of Kingston and Plymouth for a 
total service area population of 17 member communities with 345,221 people (2000 Census) 
in a total land area of 565 square miles. In 2002, GATRA provided over 650,000 fixed route 
trips with another207,000 rides throughits demand-responseservice for elderly and disabled 
individuals. 


The Southeastern Regional Transit Authority (SRTA) serves the cities of Fall River and New 
Bedford and eight surrounding towns. SRTA is located in the southern part of the region 
where the number of unemoloved and the number of welfare recinients has heen traditionally 
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higher than the regional average. SRTA serves a population of 305,700 people in aland area 
of 281 square miles. SRTA provided nearly 3,000,000 annual trips on its fixed routes and 
80,000 rides per year on its ADA demand response service. 


Commuter Rail 

The four MBTA commuter rail stations in the SRPEDD Region are in Mansfield, Attleboro 
Center, Lakeville, and South Attleboro. The MBTA operates 15 inbound trips per weekday 
from South Attleboro, 16 from Attleboro, 17 for Mansfield and 12 from Lakeville. The 
Attleboro line has highest daily ridership of the nine MBTA Commuter Rail Lines. 


Future growth in ridership at the stations in the region is limited by an insufficient supply of 
parking. There is a need for more parking spaces at all rail lots because capacity is reached by 
early to late morning. 


Bicycles and Pedestrians 

There are 337 miles of proposed, planned, and existing bicycle facilities in the SEMMPO area 
that could potentially create a regionally connected, mixed-use trail system. Presently, 
approximately 64 miles of these trails exist. The remaining 273 miles of proposed, 
recommended or prescribed routes largely consist of shared roadway segments. In the past 
five years there have been several highway, roadway and downtown improvement projects 
that have contributed to a safer, more conducive pedestrian environment in various 
municipalities in the SEMMPO Region. 
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FUTURE CONDITIONS AND PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 


The Regional Transportation Plan presents projections of growth in population, housing, 
employment, and travel demands. Utilizing these projections, this Plan considers the likely 
transportation needs of the region in the future. These projections indicate that, between now 
and 2025, the region will increase by an additional 123,206 people, 60,339 occupied housing 
units, and 44,378 jobs. The forces of growth can cause problems in land use, economic 
development, the environment,and the delivery of local services. Many interconnectedfactors 
involved in the analysis and planning of the regional transportation system. Some of these 
factors are: 


Socioeconomic trends, economic development, and access to jobs; 

The safety of the transportation, traffic congestion, and the maintenance of the 
region’s roads and bridges; 

The public transportation system, including commuter bus, rail, and commuter 
parking; 

The intermodal transportation system, including seaports and airports; 

The prevention of sprawl by integrating land use planning with transportation 
planning; 

The environment, including air and water quality; 

Enhancements, such as bicycle and pedestrian ways; 

Financial and budget constraints; and 

Citizen participation and the principles of Environmental Justice. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND OTHER ISSUES 


The Southeastern Massachusetts MPO has conducted an air quality analysis as part of the 
Southeastern Massachusetts 2003 Regional Transportation Plan. The purpose of the analysis 
is to evaluate the Plan’s air quality impacts on the State Implementation Plan (SIP). All 
consultationprocedures were followed to ensure that a complete analysis of the 2003 RTP was 
performed consistently with the air quality goals of the SIP. 


The SEMMPO recently completed a Geographic Roadway Runoff Inventory Program which 
analyzed roadway drainage facilities located in environmentallysensitive areas on federal-aid 
eligible roads. The information gained from this project can be used to assist MassHighway 
and local public works and planning departments in setting priorities for future roadway 
improvement projects. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 


Investments in transportation will be based on a policy that prevents sprawl development, 
empowers citizens and communities, avoids unnecessary costs related to road widenings, thus 
enabling the Commonwealth to complete more projects, and provide enhanced mobility for 
sustainable transportationmodes, such as walking, bicycling, and public transportation. The 
policies and recommendations contained within this Regional Transportation Plan are 
designed to be consistent with the Governor’s policies. Some of the recommendations are: 


Commuter Rail extensions to Taunton, Fall River, and New Bedford and increased rail 
station parking; 

Reconstructing the interchanges along Route 24 and other related work necessary to 
meet interstate highway standards; 

Continue funding commitments to the structurally deficient bridge program; 

High crash location intersection and roadway improvements; 

Access management policy promotion; 

Increase commuter parking opportunities; 

Preservation of fixed route bus service in inner cities; 

Encourage new transportation related technologies (ITS); and 

Bikeways and Pedestrian Improvements. 
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